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PREFACE. 


As Editor of this scries of Articles, it is incumbent 
on me to explain the circumstances under which the re- 
publication was originally concei\ ed, not so much with a 
view to recommend its worth, as to justify tne reserve I 
have exercised in curtailing or modifying my author’s text, 
as well as to account for my own apparent shortcomings. 

The expediency of a re-issue of these Numismatic 
and Antiquarian Essays in a collected form, was first 
suggested by the known and increasing demand for 
the already rare copies of tlic volumes of the ‘ Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ in which they were 
embodied; and the impression that the papers them- 
selves, albeit of old date, were still sufficiently per- 
fect in their details to merit the continued attention 
of the learned; an undertaking that ^ is still fmi;her 
recommended by the supposition that the illustrative 
copper-plates, of the author’s own execution, were 
available for immediate use, under the liberal con- 
cession of his executors. 

This design, in its confined outline, met w’ith ready 
encouragement from Mr. Austin, the enterprising printer 
of Hertford; and hence printing was commenced, and 
proceeded with to some extent, under the intention, on 
my part, of little more than mere mechanical reproduc- 
tion, with occasional references to, or quotations from, 
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more recent works. Wliile progressing in the examina* 
tion of each Essay, as it chanced to he required for the 
compositor, I felt that it was desirable to extend my 
tnpplementary notes and additions far beyond what I 
had at first contemplated; and gradually the question 
suggested itself, whether it would noc be preferable to 
myself, and more advantageous to the work, to re-cast and 
re-write the several articles illustrative of the already- 
prepared plates, so as to bring the former up to the 
present state of our knowledge, without condemning 
the reader to follow the progressive lessons that 
Prinsep taught himself and others, as he advanced in 
his novel discoveries, which may bo said to have been 
limited more by the incoming of materials, than by any 
defect of hi«> own talent, or power of combination. As 
this impression forced itself upon my notice coincidently 
with the disclosure of the loss of a considerable number 
of the original copper-plates, I proposed the alternative 
to Mr. Ausstiii ; but as a large portion of the first volume 
Tiad already been pompleted, and for other reasons which 
it is 'ncoiTless to recapitulate, this course was not adopted. 

For my own share in the work, as it now stands, I 
have to claim much indulgence. I in no wise pretend to 
the qualifications necessary to have done it full justice, 
and the transition from the position of an editor 
Seeking merely to preserve ihe works of a writer 
whom he admires, and undertaking to correct the 
press of a reprint of the original matter, to the 
responsibilities of a commentator and critic on that 
author’s text, is necessarily wide and marked: for 
the latter office it will be seen that I was but in- 
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differently prepared ; and in further explanation I 
may add, that not only were many of the subjects 
embraced in these Essays entirely new to me, but, 
owing to the irregular demand for ‘copy,’ I have at 
times had but scant opportunity of rectification or 
revision of the standard text. 

Under these somewhat conflicting aspects, it will 
be seen that the plan of the work has been considerably 
modified • during its progress through the press, — the 
first design being confined to a reprint of James Prin- 
sep’s Numismatic Essays alone, while the subsequent 
arrangement tended rather to the suppression of much 
of the comparatively obsolete matter, — which, however, 
has generally been met by a mere reduction in the size 
of the type ; while, in desiring to make the book a 
more complete record of the general circle of Indian 
Antiquities, I have eventually been led to incorporate 
in these pages the substance of many of my author’s 
memoirs on Archaeological and Paloeographical subjects, 
which do not properly come under the heading of 
Numismatic studies. 

In reference to the vexed question of the tran* 
scription of Oriental words, I have adopted the com- 
promise of preserving, in their English form, all such 
terms as have been received into our language and be- 
come fixed and sanctioned by custom, whatever the cor- 
rectness of the orthographical expression thus obtained. 
Having admitted this amount of latitude, consistency 
became at once impossible; but, in addition to the 
inherent difficulties of the application of any one uni- 
form system to the transliteration of languages of 
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diverse articulations, wc have, in the following pages, 
contributions from many lands, of various epochs, 
and undefined local and linguistic ramifications, the 
orthographical discrepancies of which it would be diffi- 
cult indeed to reconcile. So that, however easy it 
might appear to be to follow the literal exactitude 
of pure Sanskrit, it becomes a different task when 
Semitisms intervene, or when provincial or unlettered 
scribes have had to deal with the composition of docu- 
ments more or less shaped after the classic tongue. 
For the rest, in the present instance, I have been 
desirous chiefly of avoiding the pedantry of need- 
lessly correcting, not alone my own author’s varying 
orthography, in which he followed progressively his 
own improving knowledge of Oriental languages, but 
I have intentionally retained many of the independently 
devised Anglicisms of the miscellaneous contributors, 
with whose personal and individual identities so much 
of the history of ‘ Prinsep’s Journal ’ is associated. 

In conclusion, I have to thank the many friends 
and (joadjutors who have assisted me with information 
or new materials, whose aid, in either case will, T 
trust, be found duly acknowledged each in if;s fitting 
place. 
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{Since the sheets of this work Iui\e been put to press, I 
have been favoured by Mr. Gibbs, of the Bombay Civil Service, 
with the following notice of a highly important and hitherto 
unpublished coin, bearing the joint names of Euthydemus and 
Agathocles. Other medals, having similar combinations of 
names of early Bactrian potentates, ha\\5 been described and 
commented upon at p. 27, voL i., and pp. 178, 183, vol. ii. 
In these cases, the obverse bears the head and titular designa- 
tion AioaoTOT 2nTHF05 in conjunction with the usual reverse 
type of that monarch’s proper coinage, but impi'cssed severally 
with the epigraphs, basiaeyontos ArAOOKAEors aikaiot and 

BA2IAEr0NT02 ANTIMAXOT ©EOT. 

The second of these pieces, as has been remarked, is a cast, 
and therefore liable to suspicion in the possible combination of an 
obverse of one medal with the reverse of another ; and, knowing 
the facility and success with which Bactrian coins are manu- 
factured for English collectors, I should be diflident of endors- 
ing the genuineuchs of the present piece, did not the discrimi- 
nation ^Ir. Gibbs has previously exercised in his selection of 
coins lead me to do<’lare my general confidence in his acumen 
as a Numismatist. 

“I, — A Tctradraohiu. Obr. Ilond of King to the right, benrcUcbS, with fillet. 
Inscription^ : ET0TAHMOT 0EOT. Hoad rather resembles No. 11, pi. i., Wilson’s 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,' but seems ohlur Jin\ Hercules, naked, sitting on a rock, on 
which his left hand rest>; tlie right hand holds a club in a perpcndieukir direction, 
with the bead dowin\ ai ds. 1 ii.scription BA2IAET0NT05 ArA0OKAEOT2 AIKAIOT. 
Monog. No. 5 r, pi. \i. c 

Another iiiterosUng coin, cited by JMr. Gibbs, is — 

“II. — A Di*acliTii. Ofiv. Head of King^ uith helmet and fillet, to the right 
Inscription : BA2IAFT2 MEFAS ETKPATIAHJ5. Jiiv. Tuo heads to right, nmle 
and female. Inscription HAIOKAEOT2 KAI AAOAIKH2. Aloiiog No. 13 o, 
pi. xi. €.** 

[N.B. — The coin marked as Mr. llrercton’s in note ‘J, p ISO, vol. ii., has lately 
passed into the pos8e.spion of Tiirnt.-Oeneral Fox, ax ho h;is, hoxxexer, most liberally 
permitted mo to engraxe llic profile on the ohxeise, oxen to the detriment of the 
complete novelty of the picee, xvhieh he had di'vigned to reserve l(»i a future sorios of 
a publication on rave and inediteiji oiiis fiom Ins own colh'ctiou.] 
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J \AiEs Prinsep wrn the seventh son of Mr. John Prinsep, 
alderiiwn of London, and member of Parliament for the 
borough of Qiiceiiborough, during the administration of Lord 
Sidmouth, and after the return of William Pitt to power in 
1804. Mr. John Prinsep had amassed a considerable fortune in 
India, where he married a sister of Mr. James Peter Auriol^ 
Secretary to Government in the time of Warren Hastings, 
and descended from an ancient Protestant family originally 
settled at Chartres, in Languedoc. In the »ear 1787 he 
returned to Jlngland, and soon after engaged in business as 
an East India •agent and Italian silk merchant. As a pro- 
prietor of East India Stock, he was distinguished by liis 
advocacy of the policy which had for its object the opening 
of the commerce of India to tjie free competition of British 
merchants, a policy which he lived to see adopted, but in 
the benehcial ivMilts of which he did not pai’ticipatc, having 
become involved in the general commercial crisis which 
occurred at the elo^c of the Revolutionary War. In con- 

’ jHi. Honn T. Piinsop has (iivorcd me with th»|i>tuv of tlio lifo of his 
hritflu’i.- Ki) 
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sequence, however, of his connection with India no fewer than 
seven of his sons, including the subject of this memoir, 
obtained employment or sought a career in that country. 

James Prinsep was born on the 20th August, > 1799. He 
was distinguished almost from infancy for habits of exactness 
and minute attention to whatever fairly attracted his mind. 
Many of the productions of his ingenuity and skill were long 
retained by members of the family as memorials of unusual 
talent displayed at a very early age. One of these is remark- 
able. It is the model of a carriage, with springs and lamps 
complete, with doors and windows opening and shutting, and 
steps letting down, at will : its size in the whole does not 
exceed six inches. 

Mr. John Prinsep, having removed his family to Clifton in 
the year 1809, James was sent to school at Mr. Bullock^s 
with his two younger brothers, Thomas and Augu'^tus, and 
for two years had the benefit of the instruction and discipline 
of that seminary. The remainder of his education was 
irregular, the .result of lessons at home, and occasional aid 
from his elder brothers and sisters, from the latter of whom, 
especially, he acquired a taste for music, which he prosecuted 
with success in after life. At the age of fifteen, when it had 
become necessary to decide upon a career for him, his ingenuity 
and skill in design pointed to the profession of an architect 
as especially appropriate, and he was sent to study under 
Pugin, with a view to .his being afterwards received by Mr. 
W.^ Wilkins, who hjul kindly offered to take him as his pupil 
and assistant. ITiis project was, however, defeated, hi.s eyes 
having sustained injury from too close application to mechanical 
and other drawing ; though, under skilful medical treatment, 
his sight was completely restored, and he never in after life 
felt the slightest inconvenience in this respect. 
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Being thus shut out from one profession, he was for some 
time without any certain prospect in life. At this period it 
was suggested to his father tlic^t an opening might be found 
in the Assay department of the mints of India. James was 
accordingly sent to attend the chemical lectures of Dr. Marcet, 
at Guy’s Hospital, and was afterwards entered as fee appren« 
ticc to Mr. Bingley, the assay master of the Royal Mint, 
London, from whom he received a certificate of proficiency, 
and obtained, in 1819, from Mr. Patterson, the East India 
director, the ai)pointment of Assistant to the Assay Master 
of the Calcutta ilint. At the age of twenty he sailed for 
India in the ship Hoogly with his younger brother Tliomas, 
as first of his year at Addiscomhe, had secured an 
appoiiitiiicnt in the Bengal Engineers. They arrived at 
Calcutta on the 15th September, 1819, and were received by 
their brother, Henry Thoby, a civil servant of ten years* 
standing, then in office at Calcutta. James Prinsep was 
appointed to serve under Dr., now Professor, H. H. Wilson, 
then As'-ny blaster at Calcutta, and so formed an acquaintance 
which had great influence upon the pursuits of his after 
life. Before many months had elapsed. Dr. Wilson was sent 
to Benares ,on a special mission, to remodel the Mint in that 
citv. He remained there for more than a year, during which 
time Jame> Prinsep continued as assistant in Calcutta, executing 
all assa>> retpiiivd in the metropolitan ]Mint, while the general 
managi'inent of the office and department in connection with 
bullion merchants and the treasury was conducted by Dr. 
Atkinson, wlio, though not at that time a certified assayer, 
liad the advantage of considerable experience in the geiicM 
dutii's of this department. 

'J'lie organi/ation of the Mint of Benares being completed. 
Dr. Wihon >ras recalled to Calcutta, anil James Prinsep was 
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nominated Assay Master in the Benares mint. He proceeded 
to his new appointment by water in the beginning of October, 
1820, and his journey up the Ganges afforded opportunities for 
the exercise of his pencil, of which he freely availed himself. 
His sketches of the scenery and incidents of this voyage are 
still retained and highly prized by members of his family. 
Arrived at Benares, he relieved Dr. Wilson there, and took 
his place as Assay Master and Secretary of the Mint Com- 
mittee ; Dr. Yeld, of the Company’s Medical Service, being 
the Mint ^Master. 

Before James Prinsep reached Benares, the foundations of 
a new Mint, with official residences for both Mint and Assay 
Masters, were already laid, and some progress had been made 
in the building by the executive officer of the Barrack depart- 
ment. Its style of bare walls, without the slightest decorative 
ornament, offended the taste of the young Assay blaster, and 
his first efforts in architectural design were directed towards 
the improvement of the edifice which was to be his official and 
domestic residence for many years. He submitted amended 
plans to the Military Board at Calcutta, and, undertaking to 
complete them at the estimated cost of the original design, was 
employed in their execution. 

James Prinsep’s success in the construction of this edifice 
having demonstrated his architectural talent, he was after- 
wards employed upon several new works at the station, and, 
amongst others, built the church erected there at the joint cost 
6f Government and the European residents. But his active 
mind was not content with this one pursuit as an adjunct to 
his official duties ; liis devotion to science was earnest during 
the whole period of his residence ut Benares. He prosecuted 
especially his chemical studies, so as to keep pace with the 
progress of this science in Europe ; and, directing his atten- 
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tion to the measurement of heat^ prepared an article on the 
sulject^ which he sent home to Dr. Roget, by whom it was 
communicated to the Royal Society, and published in the 
^Transactions’ of that body, where it attracted much attention. 
Whilst at Benares also, in conjunction with Mons. Duvancel 
(a French naturalist connected with Baron Cuvier), and with 
some others devoted to different branches of research, he esta- 
blished a Literary Institution, and set up a press of his own 
preparation, for the purpose of printing the proceedings of 
this society. 

In 1823, the finance of India being considered to be in such 
a condition as to afford the prospect of a permanent surplus of 
income over expenditure, the Government liberally appropriated 
ihe local duties levied at the principal cities of the Bengal 
Presidency" to the improvement of the respective towns, and 
appointed Committees of the public officers to apply the funds. 
James Prinsep was nominated a member and Secretary of the 
Benares Committee. At his suggestion, the streets of Benares 
were widened and improved as much as the nature of the 
buildings would permit, and the whole town was provided with 
• sewerage. The city is built on the north of the Ganges, 
and, facing the river, stands high above the water at its greatest 
elevation, bift the ground sinks as it recedes, from which cause 
stagnant pools and marshes were formed in dangerous proximity 
to the most densely-peopled wards. In the rainy season they 
were the cause of great unhcqjthiness, and in the diy season be- 
came mere receptacles of filth. For the cleansing and draining 
of these, James Prinsep excavated an arched tunnel passing 
upwards from the lowest water line of the Ganges under the 
seven-storied houses of the most populous parts of the towm. 
This work, which was executed in less than two years from its 
commencement, and without accident, is to this day pointed out 
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as a remarkable effort of successful engineering ; beneficial to 
the town, as well from improved salubrity, as from the space 
reclaimed by drainage for much desiderated grain-markets and 
bazaars. 

From the same fund, under Jam^s Prinsep’s ^direction, 
the lofty minarets of the Musjid of Aurangzib, the foundations 
of which, from proximity to the encroaching river, were giving 
way, so as to threaten danger to bathers and destruction to 
the neighbouring houses, were taken down and restored. About 
the same period, also, he undertook the construction of a stone 
bridge over the Karamnasa, a river that divides the province of 
Benares from Bahar. The cost, upwards of a lakh of rupees, 
was provided by a wealthy native, Patni Mai, whose Hindu 
creed taught liim to esteem it a pious work, and one calculated 
to secure for himself future beatitude, no less than present 
fame and worldly honor. The bridge — five arches of large 
span — ^is still a marked feature of the high military road to 
Benares. It has stood the test of entire submergence by the 
river in more than one year of extraordinary inundation, 
without material injury. 

While connected with these public works, James Prinsep 
took occasion to make accurate drawings of the principal streets 
and buildings of the Holy City of the ^Brahmins, and to 
number and classify its population. The results of the census 
were published by the Asiatic Society. It is the most careful 
and accurate that had up to th*.t time been made of any city 
of Asia ; and the original volume containing its details, in the 
Hindi language and character, is still carefully preserved. A 
selection of the drawings, accompanied by a careful and minute 
map of the city prepared by himself, was transmitted to 
England in 1824 and 1826 for publication, and appeared 
under the title of ** Views and Illustrations of Benares.*^ 
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In mechanics, James Prinsep’s skill was remarkable. He 
prepared with his own hands, for purposes of. assay, a 
balance of such delicacy as to indicate the three-thousandth 
part of a grain. This balance, w'hen he left India in his 
last illness, was purchased by the Government, in order that 
it might •be retained^ for assay purposes in the mint of 
Calcutta. 

At the end of 1830, the mint of Benares was abolished, and the 
whole coinage of the B(‘ngal Prcbidency concentrated in the new 
building prepar('d for the purpose at the seat of goveimment by 
Captain (since Major-G(‘neial) AV. Nairne Forbes, of the Bengal 
Engineers. James Prinsep Avas in consequence recalled thither 
to take his place as deputy Assay Master in that establishment, 
under his old superior, Dr. AATlson. 11iis re-association gave 
a new turn to IiIn literary pursuit^, bringing him into connection 
with the Asiatic Society, and ^ith C'^tablisliments for the educa- 
tion of the nati\e‘!, then recently endowed under Dr. Wilson’s 
superintendence, and since so much enlarged and improved. 
He also at this time formed a closer intimacy with Major 
Herbert, a scientific officer of the Compan;v ’s army, with whom 
he had become acquainted at Benares, and who, being now in 
* office at Calcutta, projected the publication oi a periodical under 
the name of ^Gleanings in Science,’ the proposed object of 
which was to make known in India all useful discoveries or 
advances in art and science immediately on their appearance in 
Europe, and likewise to afford to scientific men in India a ready 
means of communicating their o>vn discoveries and ideas. To 
this periodical James Prinsep was a large contributor from the 
commencement, and his papers are amongst the most prized 
of its original essays and articles. 

But the engineering skill which had so improved Benarea 
likewise found employment at Calcutta. The brather who 
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had come with James to India as an engineer, died sud- 
denly by a fall from his horse while engaged in making the 
canalj for connecting the rirer Hugli with the navigation 
of the Sunderbunds, and thus forming an additional passage 
for the increasing water traffic between the capital and the 
eastern districts of Bengal. The completion of this work 
Jatnes Prinsep was led to undertake on his brother’s account, 
and he executed it to the satisfaction of the Government and 
of their Board of Works. The locks, built by him in the midst 
of a soil of quicksands, upon a principle of his oav n devising, 
were regarded as a highly skilful piece of engineering, and 
have lasted, in good preservation, to the present day. 

In the year 1831, Major Herbert, the projector and editor 
of the * Gleanings,’ accepted the appointment of Astionomer to 
the King of Oudh, and transferred the conduct of his periodical 
to Jame*^ Pi^^sep. In his hands it assumed immediately a new 
character . The illustrations, heretofore few and very imper- 
fect, ^wk the lorm of well-executed lithographs and engravings, 
almostall of v hich were the product of the editor’s own artistic 
skill. He opened communications with all the scientific men of 
ludia, W'ith the view of inducing them to use the pages of thp 
^ Gleanings ’ for the dissemination of their researches and dis- 
coveries ; and the credit of the work and its circulation increased 
rapidly with the increasing value of the original communica- 
tions it contained. This periodical was not undertaken with 
any hope or desire of pecuniary gain ; the aim of its conductors 
was, simply, the promotion of science. At first they asked from 
the limited number of subscribers merely sufficient to cover 
the expenses of publication ; and, as the circulation increased, 
applied the additional income so obtained in improving the 
{brm and materials, until it was brought at last to such a con- 
dition as to rival publications of the same character in Europe. 
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In the year 183S^ Dr. Wilson was appointed to the Boden 
Professorship of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, 
He accordingly retired from the service of the East India 
Company, leaving vacant all the employments he so ably filled 
in India. James Prinsep succeeded him as Assay Master in the 
Mint of Calcutta, and Secretary to the Mint Committee, He 
also took his place in the Committee of Education and in the 
Government establishments for the instruction of native youth. 
He was likewise nominated to succeed him as Secretary to the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, for which office, though wanting his 
predecessor’s great proficiency in Sanscrit literature, he was 
especially qualified by his scientific attainments and habits of 
intercourse with the literary men of India. 

Ill his capacity of Assay Master, James Prinsep prepared 
and submitted to the Government, in the year 1833, a project 
for reforming weights and measures, which received its ap- 
proval and was at once adop^jC^ by Lord Wm. Bentinck, the 
then Governor-General efrindia. As connected with the same 
subject, he strenuously advocated the introduction of an uni- 
form coinage, the rupee to be styled the Company’s rupee, and 
to be of the weight of 180 grains, incluOxiig 15 of alloy, so 
as to form the ufnit of his scheme of weights. This project 
also was carried Wt, but not until the year 1835, after the 
Charter Act of 1833 had given a new constitution to the 
Government. The measure was eminently successful; and by 
a coinage of fifty millions of pieces in one year, the old sicca 
currency of Bengal proper was entirely changed and displaced. 
In the measures to carry out this important change; and espe- 
cially in those for adapting the existing copper cui-rency to the 
new rupee, James Prinsep’s judgment and official labours were 
severely tested. 

But it is in his literary capacity that we have henceforth 
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principally to consider him. Through his connection with the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, new life an(^ vigour were instilled into 
its proceedings. He made it his aim to open the whole circle 
of useful knowledge embraced in the design of its founder, Sir 
W. Jones, to the industry and talents of all who cultivated 
scientific or literary pursuits connected S\ith the East, The 
meetings of the Society became, through his management, more 
full cTiid frequent, under the cofiviction that the spirit 
of inquiry and desire for information on the progress making 
in all departments of science would there always find some- 
thing of interest to gratify curiosity, if not to afford full 
satisfaction. 

Before James Prinsep had been many months installed as 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society, he proposed to its managing 
committee to connect his scientific periodical, the ‘ Gleanings,* 
more closely with the Institution ; to alter its name to that of 
* Journal of the Asiatic Society,’ and to furnish its numbers 
gratuitously to members of the Society. The project was 
most favourably received, and the periodical, from March 7th, 
1832, was published monthly, with an augmented quantity of 
matter, under the liew title. 

Through this close connection with the Asiatic Society, 
James Prinsep now felt the necessity of devoting himself 
largely to the study of the antiquities of India, and espe- 
cially applied himself to the deciphering of ancient inscriptions. 
Copies of these from monoliths, rocks, and buildings in various 

o 

parts of India, were constantly forwarded, and in like manner 
copper plates, containing ancient grants of land, as discovered 
from time to time, were either transmitted to be deciphered, 
or if that work had been performed, the translation had to be 
verified and compared, and the original transcribed accurately 
for exhibition in fac-^imile in the pages of the Journal. With 
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the aid of pundits, and assisted in the first instance by the Rev. 
Dr, Mill and other Sanscrit scholars of the Presidency, James 
Prinsep undertook this task, and accomplished it with a success 
that surprised all who knew that his proficiency in Sanskrit 
litcraturg was limited, and only kept pace with what the work 
itself necessarily required and taught. 

Being so drawn into the prosecution of such studies, James 
Prinsep cultivated this branch of archapology with an ardour 
that carried his discoveries bejond those of his learned 
predecessor^. The inscriptions on the pillars at Delhi and 
Allahabad, which had been copied in fac-similc, and published 
in the volumes of the Asiatic Society’s proceedings, in the time 
of Sir W. Jones, and the deciphering of which had baffled 
ihat acccanplished scholar, and his successors, Colebrooke and 
Wilson, yielded at last to our author’s ingenuity and perse- 
verance. He diGCo\ered tliat the two inscriptions were identical, 
and had their counterparts on rocks at Girnar, in Gujarat, on 
the western side of India, and at Dhauli, in Katak, on the 
eastern side ; the character of all being similar to that of 
inscriptions occurring among the old Buddhist temples, monas- 
teries, and topes of Sanchi and at Bhilsa, iji *South Bundelcund, 
which afforded the key for deciphering most of the letters. 
This oft-repeated inscription was found, when completely read 
and translated, to contain edicts of the great King Fiadasi, 
another name for Asoka, who lived in the third century before 
our era, and was the contemporary of the early Seleucidae 
kings of Syria. The name of Antiochus, with those of Ptolemy, 
Magas, and Antigonus was found recorded or referred to in 
the body of the inscription at Gimfir ; and the reading of 
these was confirmed ten years after, by the detection of the 
same names, with the addition of that of a fifth monarch, in 
another copy of these edicts, expressed in a different character, 
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on a rock at Kfipurdigiri, in Afghinistfin^ Tvhcn that inscrii)tion 
was deciphered by Mr, Norris. These inscriptions afforded 
the first verified connection of the history and archaeology of 
India with contemporary events and sovereigns of the Western 
world. The importance of the discovery was universally felt, 
and it justly excited a keen interest an^ curiosity, not only 
throughout India but in every country which boasted of 
civilization and progress in letters. OjJ(ing mainly to this 
discovery, and to the credit gained by the periodical he con- 
ducted, James Prinsep’s name came very soon to be known 
and respected in Europe and America, as well as in Asia. 
Many literary societies of the West paid him the compliment 
of electing him a corresponding member, and he was named 
for this distinction by the Institfit de France. He was thus 
brought into communication with all the most distinguished 
literary and scientific men of the day, and maintained with 
them a correspondence which produced many evidences of 
reciprocal esteem. 

Another subject of interest w^hich James Prinsep through 
his Journal contributed to develop and bring to the knowledge 
of the world, was the vast variety of new species of fossil , 
animals, some of the highest interest, which were discovered in 
Upper India by Dr. Falconer amd Captain, now Colonel, Sir 
Proby T. Cautley. 

We should weary the reader and trespass beyond the design 
of the present brief notice, if we, were to attempt to describe 
and characterise all ^hat was done through this 'Journal’ for 
the advancement of science in all its departments in India. 
The curious inquirer, who would pursue the subject in de- 
tail, must refer to the seven volumes of the 'Journal,’ from 
183:2 to 1838 inclusive, each containing from five hundred 
to one thousand pa^es, in which the entire of these results 
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will be found in the original form in which they were given 
to the public. 

While James Prinscp was prosecuting these inquiries^ and 
conducting the correspondence which embodied the discoveries 
we havtf noticed, Caj^ltain Burnes and other political employis 
of Government in Central Asia were making extensive collec- 
tions of coins with Greek and bilingual inscriptions, and of 
other relics of antiquity. Coins were also exhumed or found 
in other parts of India, especially by French officers in the 
service of Ranjit Sing,, bearing legends in various types 
of character. These were all forwarded to Calcutta, to be 
deciphered and explained; and this labour led James Prinsep 
Inlv; the study of numismatics as connected especially ’with 
Indian archaeology. Ilis discoveries and critical investigations 
in this field became in a short time the most interesting of 
all the subjects treated and discussed in the pages of the 
Journal. The articles containing them, it is the object of the 
present publication to collect into a form susceptible of easy 
reference. 

The incessant exertion and labour wbi'h attended these 
literary and scientific pursuits, combined, as they were, with 
the artistic.application required to delineate and engrave the 
various objects of interest submitted to his research, super- 
added, as all this wear of mental and visual power was, to the 
ordinary work of a not unlaborious office, produced the effects 
which might, indeed, have been foretold, on a constitution na- 
turally robust ; and under them James Prinsep ultimately sank. 
In the course of the year 1838 he began to suffer severely from 
headaches and sickness. These were at first attidbutcd by his 
medical adviser to a bilious affection, and were treated as such. 
The Kymptoms, however, rapidly increased, to the ahum of his 
friemlM and family, and were traced to an affection of the brain. 
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In October of that year James Prinsep was compelled to tear 
himself away from all his numerous pursuits, and to make the 
voyage to Europe as the only hope left of recovery^ He sailed 
for England in the Herefordshire ; but the sea air and change 
of scene afforded no relief, and the affection of the brsfin, which 
proved to be a softening of its substance, destroying its sound 
working, and impairing all the faculties of the mind, gained 
strength. He arrived in England in a hopeless condition, 
lingering nearly a year, until rclie^ ed from his sufferings by 
death on the 2‘2nd of April, 1840. 

The intelligence of his decease was received with sorrow 
by the European and Native communities of India; and all 
united in the desire that some lasting testimonial of his worth, 
and of their esteem and admiration, should be placed in a 
prominent position, to manifest to future generations the feel- 
ings so universally entertained towards him. After some dis- 
cussion, it was determined to give to this testimonial the form 
of a Ghat or landing-place, with a handsome building for the 
protection from sun and weather of passengers landing or 
waiting to embark ; and this building, bearing his name, stands 
now below the fort of Calcutta, as a distinguished ornament of 
the city. 

The character of James Prinsep as a public and as a literary 
man will be best appreciated by a reference to the public 
Avorks and literary and scientific productions which wc have 
recapitulated. These remain as memorials of his activity in 
mind and body, and of the untiring energy and exactitude with 
which he pursued each object of research. The unsparing pains 
Avith which he de\ot«'d him>elf to assist a fellow -labourer, and, 
Avithout envy or self-seeking, to promote his Avishes and his 
buccess, Avere uiuAVrsally Mt and acknowledged. It Avas this 
quality especially Avliich Avon for him every day new colleagues 
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in his literary and scientific labours, and loft all with whom 
he became so associated, permanent and admiring friends. 

To his family, who were proud of him from boyhood, and 
who watched with intense satisfaction and sympathy his entire 
career, glorying in tlie general recognition of his high qualities, 
and in the public esteem lie Avon, — their early bereavement Avas 
a source of deep and abiding sorroAv. They have still a mourn- 
ful pleasure in recurring to many acts of his life, Avhich dis- 
played his extreme affection for all of them ; and it is Avith 
unfeigned satisfaction that they bear this testimony to his many 
virtues, and seek to add a Avreath to the many which have 
already been laid upon his honoured grave — tributes of private 
friendship and of public regard. 

James Prinsep Avas married on the Idoth Aj^ril, 1835, to 
Harriet, eldest daughter of Colonel Aabert, of the Bengal 
Army, by whom he had a son, Avho died in infancy, and a 
daughter, who, with the widoAV, still survives. 


[As a brother is seldom the best or most accredited eulogist, I 
append an able estimate of James Prinsep’s 'ucrits, extracted from* 
a notice of his life by Dr. Falconer, and published in the ‘ Colonial 
Magazine,' in December, 1840 : — E. T.] 

“Thus died James Prinsep, in the fortieth year of liis a^e. That he was a great 
man, it would not perliaps be strictly correct to as>eit ; but he possessed qualities of 
a very high order, such as arc sean-dy less adiiiirabh than greatness; and lie has left 
abundant proofs behind liim to estahlidi tliat lie was one of tlic most taicnt<‘d and 
useful men that England has y< t g^ven to India. Of his intellectual character, the 
most prominr-nt hsiture was cnthusi.isni— one of the prime elements of gt'iiius ; a 
burning, irnpnssible entliusiasm, to whirli notbiiig could R(t bounds, and which 
comniuniiated itstlf to whatever eanic before liiin. 'I’be very strength of liis mental 
constitution, in this respec-t, was perhaps ojiposed to his attiiiiing the eveellenee of a 
profound thinker ; it hd liini to lie earned asNay fie«niently hy first impressions, and 
to apply his powers to a greater range of siihjerts than any human mind ean niasUT 
' r exi el in. 'J’o this ( iithMsi'isiri was fot tiinaU'ly united a liahitudi of onler, aud power 
of generalization, whii li < nubh d him to grasp and eotii|»rehend the gri'atest variety 
of details. ITis powers of pem-ption w<*re impressed with geniies — they Avere elear, 
vigorous, and instaiilaiieoiis. 'I he i stinit oi his eajiai ily was wonderful, and the 
numlarr and variety of his ficf|uirenieiiLs no less reiiiarkahh*. 
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nimsclf the soul of enthusiasm, he transfused a portion of his spirit into cverf 
inquirer in India ; he seduced men to observe and to write ; they felt as if he obserred 
and watched over them ; and the mere pleasure of participating in his sympathies 
and^ communieating with him, was in itself a sufficient reward for the task of a 
laborious and painful investigation. Had he done nothing else, he would have 
deserved an immortal remembrance in India ; but his own labours were the grand 
stay, the glory, and honour of the ‘ Journal* .... 

« It was in the conduct of this * Journal* that the amiable and good qualities of the 
man were most apparent, and of most benefit to the public. His time, services, books, 
and apparatus were always at the command of whoever requested them ; and the 
humblest correspondent in the remotest comer of India, could make certain of his 
aid, with a readiness and a good >vill which he would vainly have looked for in a paid 
agent. His purse, too, was freely opened where occasion required. No kind of 
inquiry, however foreign to his favourite pursuits, was carried on in India, with 
which he did not nt once become identified ; and the keen interest he appeared to take 
in the labours of others encouraged the inquirer to go on, or apply himself to some- 
thing new. Never was there a mind more free from the paltry and mean jealousies 
which sometimes beset scientific men. The triumph of others seemed to give him as 
much pleasure as if achieved by himself ; nor would he allow any burnings or 
jealousies to assail the harmony of the supporters of his journal : when lie saw any 
prospect of such a C' ntingency, he throw himself int the breach, took the blame on 
himself, and never allowed matters to come to a rupture. There was a charm, too, 
about his writings, which it is rare to meet with ; he hunted after truth, and eared 
not how often or how notoriously lie stumbled npon error in the pursuit. Ilis ardour 
often led him astray, but he ^^as the first frankly and fe.irlossl} to confess it. lie was 
utterly devoid of tliat intoler.inec of being found in error, and loathuess to recant, 
which often beset meaner minds. The entire range of seiciitific literature docs not 
perhaps contain a more striking illustration of this than one of the last papers which 
he wrote on Bactrinn coins, where he shows in n fiy-note, how the altered reading 
of a single Greek letter exposes the incorrectness of as fiiic-spuu and erroneous a string 
of iuforcDCcs of his own, as over emanated from the pen of Wilford.’* 
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I.— ON THE ANCIENT HOMAN COINS IN THE 
CABINET OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

[SEPTEMBER, 1832.] 

H ivnc. 1)0011 l.itoly ciigagod in dccyplicriug the iiisoriptioii 
of an .iiititpio ooppor ooin found at Ivanouj, by Mr. E. V. 
Irwin, C.S., and pl•o^ontod to ns by Capt. Saiidors, Execu- 
, tiie Engineer at C'.nvnporo, I was led i. 'o an oxaiiiiua- 
tion of the contents of the Asiatic Sociotj's small cabinet 
itself, wliidi, altliougli it boasts but a very iiisiguificaut 
collection of Bouiau coins, and those mostly without any 
repord of the exact lo(*alitios in which they were foimd, 
or of the parties who presented them, is entitled to some 
interest from the circumstance of the Indian origin of 
all that it contains. It was not until the year 1814, 
that the Society opened a museum, and publicly invited 
contributions to it of the natural productions, antiquities, 
coins, aiul other curious monumeiits of the country ; it 
is the less surprising, theretbre, tjhat its collection 
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should not hitherto have attained any magnitude or 
consideration. Most private individuals, who have 
interested themselves in collecting medals and coins, 
have carried their spoil to England, where, indeed, they 
may be mortified in findin g them swallowed up and lost 
among the immense profusion of similar objects in the 
public and private cabinets of European antiquarians; 
and they may, perhaps, regret that they did not leave 
them where, finm their rarity, they would have been 
prized, and, firom their presence, have promoted the 
acquisition of further stores for antiquarian research 
fi^m the wide continent of India. The greater part of 
the late Colonel Mackenzie’s collection was thus con- 
signed to the musemn of the Honorable Company in 
Leadonhall-street. Doctor Robert Tytlcr also presented 
to the same museum a valuable cabinet, chiefiy of Roman 
coins, procured by him with great industry while Civil 
Surgeon at Allahabad. Colonel T. Wilson, C.B., lately 
carried hence .some curious coins ; and many other 
private collections might be mentioned, without alluding 
to the extensive cabinet of Major Tod, which cannot be 
said to be lost to India, but rather to be returned to us 
more valuable than before, through the plates and notes 
in elucidation of them published in the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Transactions. 

The publication of a catalogue raisonne of the contents 
of ,ouT drawers, although it may expose our present 
pbverty, will, I doubt not, by a wholesome re-action, 
tend to our future enrichment, both by establishing a 
nucleus to which the antiquities henceforth discovered 
will be naturally attracted, and by affording to inquirers, 
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who may not have the opportunity of consulting boofai 
on the subject, some clue, however insufficient, to the 
decypheiiug of wom and imperfect medalic remain^ 
which appear to a noft’ice to defy scrutiny. 

We here possess the advantage of reference, in the 
Society’s library, to the splendid numismatic works that 
were printed in Europe during the last century, when 
numismatology was a favourite study. The copious 
volumes of Vaillant, Patin, Mezzabarba, Hunter, md 
Bandui’i, leave hardly a possibility of doubting the exact 
epoch of a Eoman coin, when the device on either side, 
or 0 f'-'v letters only of the inscription, are still visible. 
It is by m( aiis of these works that I have been able to 
decypher and classitj* the greater part of the coins in the 
follotnng catalogue. I have added to the list several that 
were the private property of Mr. H. H. Wilson, Col. T. 
Wilson, or myself, found in different parts of India. I 
have also availed my.Nolf of a mantiscript catalogue of the 
Society’s eoiiH, drawn up by Dr. I\, Tj-tler in the year 
1*826, which iuoludeh tlie mention of twelve Eoman coins. 

The number in the cabinet at present amoimts to be- 
tween fifty aud sixt\ : they extend in antiquity through a 
period of more than one thousjuid years, from the Augustan 

ago down to the deelinc of the Lower Empue 

. . . There arc few among fhem wliieh would be objects 
of primaiy interest among professed medallists at home, 
who, in the profusion of Eoman coins cveiywhere dis- 
covered in Europe, ard content vfith none but those of 
superior fabrication aud high preservation, worthy of the 
titles of ‘ medals ’ and ‘ medallions of large and smaller 
modulus,’ fancifully eonfciTod xipon thcjii in their 
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class-books. We possess none of what arc usually 
called ‘ medallions of large brass : ’ — those beautiful 
specimens of the die-sculptor’s art are supposed to 
have been struck le<s with a View to circulation as 
<^oin than as memorials of state events and families of 
note. The pieces found in India are chiefly of the 
flower denominations, the common currency of the eastern 
I)art of the empire ; and if it were allowable to argue 
from such insufficient data, the predominance among 
our specimens of the copper coin of Egyptian fabrication 
confinns what is known from history, of that country 
having been the principal channel of commoi*cc between 
India and the Eoman Empire. Eobertson says that specie 
was one of the principal return‘- in trade for the spices, 
pi’ccious stones, silk etc., of India : it is not impi'obable, 
thVeforc, that the coin of the empire circulated to a con- 
siderable extent in India; and that there existed no native 
currency at an early period among the Hindus, we have 
the authority of Pausanias, and the silence of otlicr 
authors on the subject. Thi^ supposition is supported 
by the almost, nay, total absence of the remains of any 
ancient Indian coinage. The Indian coins of Kanouj 
and the Dakhan, described by Mr. Wilson in tlio ‘Asiatic 
Eescarches,’ and tlic Indp-Grccian coins of Major Tod, 
arc evidently deHcendanU from the Lactrian coinage, from 
the tj-pcs of which they gradually progress into punjly 
Hindu models ; but these arc comparatively scarce, and 
mu.st soon have given place to the coins of the Muhamma- 
dan conquerors. Coinage is certainly one of the improve- 
ments which has travelled and is still travelling east- 
''ward. Thus we sec, at the present day, countries im- 
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mediately to the east of us, Ava and China, nearly 
destitute of fahiicated money of their own; into the 
former of which our silver and copper currency is but 
now by degrees beginning to penetrate, while the latter 
along the coast is supplied with dollars from America ; 
anti, within perhaps a*century or so,‘ in its north-western 
provinces with coin struck by the ncighboui’ing frontier 
states of Nepal, Labor, etc., for theii' use. But this is 
a digression involving questions of deep research, foreign 
to iny present object, and wiiich I am by no means 
prepared to discuss 

[ The body of this article, together with the fom* illus- 
trate c .'iigravings, has been omitted in the present reprint, 
as it offers, (♦onfessedly, but little of no\ city or value. I have 
introduced the above extract chietly as a record of the com- 
mencement of James Prinsep’s labours as a numismatic author. 

I desire to take this early opportunity of claiming a lenient 
criticism for any imperfection that may be detected in the 
style or arrangement of James Prinsep’s original Essays. 

Sir AVm. Jones, on the first inauguration of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, in 1784, in shadowing f-^ u the chai'ac- 
teristics that were likely to mark the contributions of Anglo- 
Indian author^, expressed himself as follows : — 

“ If tliis first publicntion of tlie Asiatic Society should not answer those expecta- 
tions which may have been hastily formed by the learned in Europe, they will be 
candid enough to consider the diMidvantagcs which must naturally have attended its 
institution and retarded its progress. A mere man of letters, retired from the 
world, and allotting his whole time i% philosophical or literary pursuits, is a 
character unknown among Europeans in India, where every individual is a roan of 
business in the civil or military state, and constantly occupied either in the affairs 
of government, in the administration of justice, iu some department of revenue or 
commerce, or in one of the liberal professions,— very few hours, therefore, in the 


' The Chinese provinces north of the HiiiiMaya, Tibet, etc., were supplied with 
coin struck iu the valley of Nepal. -ih\ Byamlc*/s Xotes cn y^pdl Coinapt, 
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igj Oft B%lit etn be resmed ibr any itndy that bas no immediate connection ivith 
em by those who are most habituated to mental application/’ 

So much in extenuation of possible defects or shortcomings; 
but it is satisfactory to be able to quote^ seventy years after the 
date of Sir Wm. Jones’s address^ the opinion entertained by 
our continental neighbours of the value of such writings^ as 
embodied in the last report to the Soci^t^ Asiatique of Pai*is. 
The words made use of are : — 

"La Booi6t4 Asiatique de Calcutta a public le volume xxiii. (1854) de son 
* Jonal,’ qni est, comme tonjours, rempli des mat4riaux Ics plus int^ressauts, rc- 
CMllii dans tontes les parties de Tlndc et communiques cn g5ii6ral avec unc absence 
de pretensions litt^raires, qui est naturelle k des hommes occup^s do grayes dryoirs 
d’nn antre genre et tronyant k peine le temps de consigner par ecrit leurs dccouvertes, 
de sorte qn’fls ne disent que ce qui est neuf et r5ellcment curieux et le disent avee 
mie simplicity qui en augmente le prix pour nous, en Europe, qui vivons au milieu 
des yanitds littdraires Ics plus fatigantes/’ --- anmul fait a la SoctiU 
AmHquty par M, Juki Mohl^ 20th June, 1855.-E. T.] 
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IL— ON THE GREEK COINS IN THE CABINET 
OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

[JA^’UARY, 1833 ] 

Having described the Roman Coins in the Cabinet of the 
Asiatic Society, I propose to follow up the subject, by ex« 
tending my examination of the Society’s Cabinet, through 
their series of Greek and Persian coins (leaving the Indian 
Coins for a future occasion); and 1 believe that although 
the specimens of the fii'st two are far from being 
numerous in our collection, still the drawings of them 
will be found sufficient to furnish tolerable guides for 
the assistance of the student in discriminating the coins 
•of these countries at different periods of their history. 

I cannot say how many, out of the whole, have 
been found* in India itself; many, certainly, appear to 
have been brought from Persia. Both Grecian and Per- 
sian coins, however, are met with fi-equently in India, 
and it is very easy to know them when once their forms 
have been presented to the eye. Several were brought 
from Persia by Col. Wilson, who kindly permitted me to 
tnIfA drawings of them ; Lieut. ConoUy obtained a few 
in his overland journey to India ; and lieut. Bumes has 
fiivored me with one or two specimens of a number of 
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coins collected by him in Ancient Bactria, a country but 
recently opened to the investigation of tlie antiquarian. 

It is from this unexplored part of Asia that we may 
confidently expect a multitude of Grecian -antiquities 
gradually to be developed. Traveller® of all nations are 
already flocking thither to trace the steps and discover 
the monuments of Alexander's Indian conquests. The 
most successful in this interesting line of research, partly 
firom the advantage of his rank in the Maha-raja Eanjit 
Sing’s service, has been General Ventura, who, imitating 
Belzoni at the Pj-ramids of Egypt, instead of conjectur- 
ing and speculating upon the origin of the celebrated 
Tope or momid of Manikyala in the Panjab, set boldly 
to work in 1830 to pierce into its solid mass by digging. 
He was rewarded by the discovery of numerous coins 
and other relics, which had lain untouched for perhaps 
twenty centuries.’ A Eussian antiquary, I understand, 
had previously amassed a vast collection of Greek coins 
in the same country. But it is by no means in the 
Fanjab alone that v o are to look for antiquarian riches : 
the North Western jwovinces of India offer as large a field 
of enquiry j and if the coins of Kanouj and Oudli arc less 
interesting from the nature of the characters in which 
their legends arc graven being wholly unknown, they 
should nevertheless be regarded as more curious because 
they speak this unkno^vn language, and remain the only 
records of kingdoms and revolutions whose existence is 
but faintly discernible on the page of history. 


^ An account of General Ventura’s operations was communicate to Colonel 
James Young, and by him printed in the neHsnapers of the day it is rt printed 
in the seientcenth volume of the * Asidtir Hcscaicnes,’ page BOO. 
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It is principally to instigate those who have 02)ix>rtu- 
nitios of forming collections in the Ui)pcr ProvincesJ' that 
I have drawn up these notes, anci I cannot adduce a 11101*0 
Ijowcrful motive for studying and searching, than the 
oxamiile* and succc!^ of that indefatigable inyestigator 
of history and antiquity. Major Tod, who describes his 
method of forming a collection in the first volume of the 
‘ Transactions’ of the Eoyal Asiatic Society ; — 

‘^Por the last twelve years of my residence in India (amongst 
Mahrattas and Rajputs), the collecting of coins as an auxiliary to 
history was one of my pursuits : and, in the rainy season, I had a 
person employed at Matliura and other old cities to collect all that 
were brought to light by the action of the water while tearing up old 
foundations and levelling mouldering w^alls. 

In this manner 1 accumulated about 20,000 coins of all denomi- 
nations ; among which there may be not above a hundred calculated 
to excite interest, and perhaps not above one-third of that number to 
be considered of value : but among them there is an AroLLonoxus and 
a Min vndlr, besides some rare medals of a Parthian dynasty, probably 
yet unknown to history,’^ 

[ I have omitted the introductory Plate of this aiticle^ 
together with the letter-press theieunto referring, for the same 
reason that led to the rejection of *the details of the previous 
jiapcr on Roman Coins. I resume my extracto with the text 
explanatory of Plate I. of the present series. — E. T.] 

PAllTHIAN Oil ARSAKIAN COINS. 

The Parthian monarcliy was erected by Arsaocs, who 
filled the office of satrap in Bactria, in the year 256 b.c. 
He had opposed the designs of Tlieodotus, who had first 
revolted from the third Syro-Macedonian monarchy and 
had raised the Bactrian provinces into an independent 
state. Being unsuccessful, he fled to Parthia, where he 
expelled the governor, and declared himself independent. 
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Yaillant, the numismatologist, has written a copious 
history of this powerful dynasty ; and has endeavoiu^ 
to classify the coins of the twenty-nine Arsacidee kings : 
but it is generally acknowledged that there is too much 
of the fanciful in his appropriations, and most anti(]^uarians 
have given up the attempt. The greater number of the 
Parthian coins have the same name, apzakoy, with diffe- 
rent epithets, — ‘ King of Kings,’ ‘ The Great Beneficent,* 
‘ Lover of the Greeks,’ etc. : the heads, however, are very 
different and numerous. 

The most rational mode of arrangement is to place 
those which are best executed fiiet (for Greek workmen 
were doubtless then employed). And, as the execution 
fidls off, and the Greek characters become obscure, we 
may suppose the dynasty to progress towards its absorp- 
tion into the Persian empire, in the reign of Alexander 
Severus, a.d. 226. There is a remarkable distinction in 
the head-dress of these princes ; beginning with the 
siniple band or diadem of the Greek monarchy, it 
g^raduaUy changes into a deep turban, and at length 
becomes a high-mitred cap, like that of the Persian 
monarchs 

Fio. 1 . — Obtebse. — ^H ead with wart on the forehead : *hair dreaeed 
in rows of carls : plain band, with fillets hanging behind : an eagle 
apparently with a wreath in its month. 

Bxtxbse. — ^E lgore seated, holding out a bow over the ehanoters. [-•>] 
Aronnd basiaeob baaiaion AnAKor ETEPrsvor aikaiot cmeANora 

eiAEAAHNOS. * 

ColMtel Wilion hod four o«»ns frith the some eymbol, whidt VaiUaat attribetee to 
Anues VonooM NVIIL The eagle may aleo denote Choatoea (Vafl. iL ISS). 

[Mr. Lindsay/ our latest authority on Parthian Medals, 

> ‘AViow of tho Hiatoiy and Coinage of the Farthioai^’ by John Lindiay, 
E^j., Baiiiitei'at*Law. 4to. Cotl^ 1M2. 
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assigns these coins to Arsaces XV.j Phrahates IV., 37 B.C.— 
4 A.D. The monogram £p is stated to represent Heraclea.] 

Fio. 6 . — Obverse.— H ead of peculiar features, with pointed beard 
and hooked nose. 

Bevebse. — S itting figure in trowsers, with bow, very mdely 
executed and the legend baxiaeox apxakot EniMNon «ia£AAH. 

Colonoi Wilson has oii| similar, and both correspond with one in Yaillanty 
marked Arsaccs Mithridates II. (Vail. i. 69.) 

[Probably Arcaces VI., Mithridates I. Lindsay, p. 166.] 

Fig. 6. — ^Head with plain turban and bow behind : same inscription 
on the reverse, very rudely cut. 

Fig. 2. — ^Head with mitred cap, and arched noso, well executed : 
type, same as fig. 1, baxiaeox mepaaot apxakot SEonATPOi 
N 1 KATOP 05 , of better execution than cither of the foregoing. 

Yaillant ascribes the mitred cap to Araaoedca Orodes. Colonel Wilson had 
another coin of similar character. 

[Mr. Lindsay gives this coin to Arsaces IX., Mithridates 

a. 123—87:] 

ANoniEii. — Mitred head similar to fig. 2, but without the hook 
ornaraentb : -..line type, baxiaeox baxiaexin apxakot aikaiot 

ETEPFETOT ♦lAEAAHNOT. 

[The legend would seem to indicate that this piece belongs 
to Arsaces VI., Mithridates I. B.e. 173 — 136.] 

Fig R — Head with mitred cap, os in fig. 2, with a peculiar 
symbol behind it [ un anchor ! ] : same reverse. 

Culoiiol Wihon has another to this in head-dress, it is ascribed to 

Arsaces Orodes i 145 ) 

[See Lindsay , No. 36, Plate II. Arsaces X., Mnaskires. 
B.c. 87—77.] 

Fig. 7,-- Ib ad with deep turban and mitred cap about it, and bow 
behind, with fillets of nidest fabrication : character quite perverted. 

Aicother. — P lain head-dress and device very rude, BAllAm 
OAIIArAN AIIVNO TVIIFN AIXAIOV ..XANOVC. 

In this the knowledge of the Greek letters seems rory fast declining, and it u 
almost impossible to recognize the inscription to be identical with that of fig. 2. 

[Mr. Lindsay attributes a coin with a similarly outlined 
obverse device (No. 90, Plate IV.) to Arsaces XXVIII., 
Vologcses IIL, A.D. 148 — 192. Dr. Scott Numismatic 
Chronicle,’ vol. xvii., p. 163. October, 1854), on examining 
the debased legends on the coins of this period, succeeded in 
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discovering distinct Parthian names and titles, associated with 
the imperfect Greek inscriptions. I quote Dr. Scott’s original 
note on the subject : — 

“ OwLnff to tbc c\idciit barbarity of the pseudo-Greek legends on tbe later 
Parthian drnchniSy no one bad paid any attention to them, so far as I kuow^ or had 
noticed the occurrence upon them of characters evidently not belonging to tbo Greek 
alphabet. Mr. Lindsay, however (Plate iv., No. 87), engraved a draebm of Vologeses 
III., on which, from the comparative legibility of tbe Greek legend, tbc*unknown 
characters w-ere brought prominently forward and rendered uiimistukcable. 

“ Shortly after receiving,, by the kindness of Mr. Lindsay, a (*o])y of bis valuable 
work,*>^ was led to compare tbc unknown legend with tbo CbiilJivo-Pehlvi alphabet 
deciphered by Mr. Thomas, in his paper already referred to (* Numismatic Chronicle,* 
vol. xii., 1849) ; and after a little investigation, I ascertained that the legend, the 
characters of which were by no means so distinctly formed as on the inscription and 
coins of Mr. Thomas, read Voloffaai malka^ King Vologeses.** 

Dr. Scott adds in a foot note — Since beginning this article, 
I have heard from Paris that M. de Longperier had, in 1853, 
printed the decipherments of this and analogous legends on 
Parthian coins.” M. de Longperier’s readings 1 have not as 
yet been able to refer to ; but wc may hope shortly to have 
the advantage of that practiced archaeologist’s mature views 
upon this and all matters connected with Parthian coinage in 
his forthcoming work on the subject. — E. T.] 

Another. — The same, but more legible ; under the bow of all 
these there is a kind of altar formed like the letter 7^ 

[ Mr. Lindsay, in accord with M. Bartholomcci, proposes to 
consider this as the initial monogram for Tambrace, Dr. Scott, 
supported by Dr. Mordtmann’s Sassanian-Pehlvi reading, 
Aturia^ prefers Assyria.] 

The average weight of the above Arsacidm drachmse ig 60 grs. 

Besides tbc devices given above, Colonel Wilson had one bead similar to fig. 1, 
with the symbols of the sun and the moon, and a star (fig. 4), referred by Vaillant to 
Arsaces Artabanus (I. 221), and another with two small ^'ictory8, holing wreaths 
over tbe bead (fig. 3), which is not found in YaUlant. 

8A88ANIAN COIN8. 

The Sassanian monarchy in Persia commenced with 
the year 223, , A.n., when Artaxerxes overthrew the 
Parthian dynasty. It continued until itself overturned 
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by tho Muhammadan Khalifs in the year a.d. G3C. No 
mode of adjusting the iiiiinismatology of this period can 
be attempted until we are able to read the ancient 
Pehl>a characterji^in which tlieir legends are expressed. 
Perhaps if a considerable collection of these coins was 
made (and they seem to be veiy common in Persia), some 
key liliglit be discovered to the value of the alphabet. 

[As the researches of Do Sacy* first enlightened us on the 
enigmas of the early Sassaniaii writing, so the acuteness of Prof. 
Olshaiisen* lias since enabled him to teach us the decipher- 
ment of the more modern style of Pchh i that closely preceded 
the invention of the Kufic alphabet ; and we arc now in a 
position to trace the I’chhi character in its various mutations 
and ramifications, horn tlie simple elements of Ardeshir Babek’s 
inscriptions — comprising in all seventeen forms® — down to the 
elaborate pointed alphabet of the Parsis, which numbers, iu 
obedience to Arabian and Indian rcquiicmcnts, no less than 
thiit)-t\vo letters.* And, thanks to the Societe Asiatique of 
Paris,’ we arc further hcic able to set up, iu appropriate type, 
the counterpart transcript of the oiiginal le^a*nds., ^^l^ch I inscr^ 
after James Prinsep’s descriptive notice of the types of each 
medal.] 

l’i(. a. — A ‘'ilvcr coin in tlu cabinet of the Asiatic Society. 

Oii\ i.Ksi:. — 'J'hi head of the king lacing the Icll, with curly beard, 
and a large tuft of curly hair: a jKculiar ciown or cap with two 
fc.ithors behind: around it a Itgdul in 1 MjI\i cliaractc'! s, ^cry dis- 
tinct, but the purport uiikn^jwn : it is given more clearly in A. 


* ‘Mcinoiros sur divcrscs Aiitic|iiit»'s cl< l.ilVrsc* l^ann, 

‘Dio iidcii ’ Non 1). .)ustu> Oldiauscii. Ko^tculiagcm, 1813. 

Also * Niiuii^niutH Clinmii 1< / \ol. i\. 1818 

* D< Siuy, p r»‘2. K<r I’orti r, pi. \xn., p. ^i18. 

* Aiiijuctil (Ju iVnoii, ‘ /.< ml A\<sU' i'aiis, 1721. Alphalici litliognipliid at 
Itimiliay. 

' 'J'lif* clioh for tliib fount W4ro fxiriitcit ninl* r tlu' dim'tiuii of M. Hold, by 
Mum lliii Li^iaml. AV# ‘ Joiiiinil of Uh U«i}al ANialic So<‘ioly,* \ol. \n. p. 271. 
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Hki'erse. — A fire altar f'mithrasj, with two prioats or defendors, 
bearing swords or sceptres. 

(B.) — Another coin, similar, and inscription partly identical. 

[ Coins of Shapur I., a.d. 240 — 271. 

Restored Legends in Pe|^lvi, 

As I have given a modern Persian counterpart of the 
Pehlvi type, I have not thought it necessary to complicate the 
first transcript with the Parsi distinguishing marks. Though 
I must confess that tlic modern unpointed type — in its similarity 
of forms — is less easy to read than the original Sassanian of the 
coins, certainly less so than the well-outliiu'd Rock inscriptions. 
I reserve any further development of these alphabets for a more 
appropriate occasion, in connexion with a plate that I have to 
illustrate under Article ix.] 

Fio. 10. — .Viiothi'r Minilar coin. In lieu of the sacred fire on the 
altar is substituted llie lu\id of a king : little of tlic Icgt'ud vibiblo. 

Ill Colonel WiUoii’b collet tioii arc one or two uioic of a feinular character, but 
the fire is the most common ‘?>mbol the legend on one of his (C) differs from the 
two above given in part, but one >^ord is evidently the same, so that probably that 
word and the one »hich precedes it in A and B arc oil common titles of tlu‘ luling 
jnoiiarcb, as ‘ King of Kings,’ Ctc. 

Fio. 12. — A crescent head-dress of this form occurs iu one of 
Colonel Wilson s coins, in other respects similar to the rest ; also upon 
another coin the emblems represented in fig. 13, as variations of the 
priest’s wand or sceptre. 

[Yezdegird 1st, a.d. 3*J9 — 420. j 

Fio. 14 — Colonel Wilson’s series) — has characters which might 
be mistaken for Ambic, also emblems of the moon, shun, and the sacred 
fire. 

[Khosm, IF., A.D., 501 — G28. 

OllVERSK. 

Reverse. — ^Datc, ‘eleven * 

Mint mark, ‘ V ^ ] 
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Fn. IS.— A small gold coin, of very radc fabrication, brought by 
lieutenant Conolly, firom KhniiiBin : the head has a creacented cap, 
and the commencement of the second part of the inscnption agrees 
with that of figs A and B 

BbvIebse. — ^The fire altar and priests, rudely executed. 

This coin was noticed in the ‘ Gleanings in Science,’ ' 
vol. iii. 296. 


BACTRIAN COINS 


In the reign of Antiochus II. — ^the third of the 
Sclcucidte — Theodotus, the governor of Bactria, rcA'olted 
and established an independent monarch} . His capital 
was the modern BalWi, and his extdisne kingdom 
included parts of modem Kabul, ^urasan, and Bukhara. 
It is remaiked by Major Tod as singular, that, although 
the Arsacidan money is so plentiful, antiquarians ha've 
seldom met uith those of the Bactiian princes, and 
indeed the names of only nine of them ha\ e been rescued 


' [ “ The Anatic Society of Bengal, on the 7th March j J, passed a resolution, 
that the monthly journal hitherto published under the naine of (ih'iniugs m 
Scunic, should b( permitted to assume that of * Journal of tlu \biatic bocict), and 
to eontinue it as long is the publieution rtmained under the (hur^t of one or both 
of tht Steretaries of the Socu tv " James rriiiscp s dedication of the first \olume of 
the * Journal of the Asiatic Society, will explains the histurj ot the earlier publica- 
tion It IS as follows — “lo Captain J amts D IIi rbert, Bengal Infantry, • • * 
w hose judgment originated , whost p<. rsevc ranee and exertions sueecssfully established , 
and wnoHG supenor abilities supported for three years the first journal in India 
devoted to the exclusive publieution of Gleanings in Sennn, this yoluine, in all 
respcfib W title, a continuation oi^his own work, is inscnlMd, by his attaeliod 
fnind, the £ditor — (Mlcutta, January 1, 1833 " — AN h lie adverting to thist pino- 
difuis, it maybe useful to record the progress of the earlier quarto publication 
entitled ‘The Asiatic Iltscarehts,’ whieh took its origin is the ctfietivi Jouniil 
of the Asiatic Society, instituted in Culeutta m 1784, and continued to embody the 
papers and proceedings of that Society until 1836, when, h iving reuchid its twinty- 
iirut volume, it was incorporated with th( octa\o ‘Journal of the Asiatu Soiiety of 
Bcngfd,' which hud already existed os a concurrent publication from 1832, under the 
oonduet of James rnnsep It is a matt<r of just pride to Anglo-Indian authors, 
that the early volumes of the ‘Asiatic Rescan he's’ should liasi gom thiough no less 
than four founts in Rngluid, besides translations and republieutiuiib iii h ranee — 
E. 1* 3 
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from obscurity. So little was before known, that Major 
Tod himself may be said to have commenced the develop- 
ment of this new branch of numismatology, and in a 
worthy manner, — by adding two new medals discovered 
in India to the only two hitherto knbwn; — one df Apollo- 
dotus, found in the site of an old toA\'u, Siirapura, 
between Agra and Etaweh ; the other of IMenauder from 
Mutliui’a.' This example has instigated others to the 
search, and a number of Bactvian or Indo-Scythian coins 
ai*c now coming to light in the Upper Provinces. I have 
before alluded to General Ventura’s discoveries ; and to 
those of Messrs. lJunies and Gerard, in their route 
through ancient Bactriaua ; Colonel SAviney of Kuimal 
has also been successful in collecting and examining, 
and Avc may therefore soon hope to have the subject 
thoroughly elucidated. Such coins as Avere in the 
Society’s cabinet, I have already depicted in the seveu- 
teeiith volume of the ‘Ei'searches,’ to illusti-ate the learned 
remarks of Mr. II. 11. Wilson,- AA'hich should be perused 
by tlwse Avho arc rioAV eager to prosecute the impiiry. I 
have introduced into the present plate a fcAV of the same 
figures, Avith a view to shcAV the gmieral appeaiauce of 
these curious coins. 

Tm. 17 . — Is taken from a cast made from the sealing wax impres- 
sion of a gold coin found at IManikyala by (lencral Ventura. 

OnviaisK. — A standing figure wflli right-arm ontsti’ctchcd, and a 
kind of glory round the head : letters not deeypUerahle. 

Itnviawi:. — Figure of a warrior liolding a spear in the right hand, 
and apparently (from comparison with more perfect s^iocimeiis of a 
similar coin) prcsciiling an oH'eriiig on an altar : tlie name illt'gible. 


‘ 'i'niiiburiioiih of tlu* llo):il Abiatit* Soi-irty, i. 311. 
• * Aitiadr Ihw.in'hw.* vol. .wii., p. 
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Fig. 18 . — a d awing made in a similar manner from anothei of 
the Manikyala gold coiii’?. 

[ TIiiN coin is rc-engrcnecl in PI. XXL fig. i?, and PL 
XXIX. fit;. 8, and aLo in ‘Aiiana Antiqua,’ PL XIV. fig. 9.] 

Oit\ i u^^:. — Tho Por?iau hoad-dix-- an<l tloN\iiig hair are here appa- 
rent but oil the IteAcr&c* the Mated luiute ha^s Lithcr the Indian 
costume. The characters on both "ide^ are quite distinct, and have 
some 5-iiuilarity to Givok, but they have nut yet Ix'eii interpreted. 
There i> a curious symbol upon all this cla-s of coin^*, re sembling a 
gddiron, or key, with sometimes three, sonRtimt‘«- lour, prongs^ 

I'tM. Riiu.uul aiul S.iint Martin {Joum/tl ituj> t IbSl} road part of 
tlio iuMT^Jtioii on the ob\ii'0 NANOBA0OY . PKIKOT, and on the reverM 
MANAOBA .ro, bnt nothing is gaimd th*‘utioin llo \ a-ri 'C the coin to Greek 
or AM.itic ininoi"^ A\ho inbciit«.d tho authoiiii ol AU v nub i ^ in the 

couiitii.'s ii.itoird b\ tho IiuliR 

[ The ol)\ er5.e legi'iul i an-- pao xaxo pao oohpki kopaxo ; the 
re\ ‘I'-i _'’\en al)o^ e,] 

ITo. m — V Muall coppei com. scut to me in a letter by Dr. Gerard, 
from tho neighbourhood ot ^lainkyala 

EiiSK. — The head ol x kiug, with a kind of glory. 

— All oquestiiaii tiguu\ ^^itll the llo^^iug ribbons of the 
l\T-?iau iliadem : the oliai actin'* are here decidedly Greek, and appear 
ti) lonu th' ll'U ll tlth of ^ fiacnXfu'V. 

ITo. ‘JO. — D a copper Oiuu iCMniblnm the Iwt. proeuicd by myself 
at llciiare^. 

[ The>o belong to the ela^^ of coni'^ tint ^ i tho titles of 
3r.THP MErA2 BA2l-\ET2 B.A2i.\Enx without am imlic itioii of tho 
name of the kiiig.] 

Tho givntor juntion of the eoiii'^ hnind at ^lanikyala 
are stated hv laentouaut lUirnes, to ^^holu a eopv of the 
plates of M\\ Wilson's Essay Ma^' >eut by jio<t, to have 
tigiires of a Ihija, diVN^ed in a tunie, >aei itiL*iiig on an altar, 
on tlu' olnoi'M' ; and a tignro >tandini;‘ hv a hnlL vm tho 
reverse A*^iatie Peseaivluv,' x^ii. jd. ii. 1ig>. •Jd to oOL 
others are found with the in\pre>'' of an elephant, and 
a kind of dagger (a female ligure ?) Ihit as the iuseiip- 
tions on these are rather Indian than Ortvlv. I have not 


o 
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JIUHAMMADW COIXAGE OF PERSU. 


included them in the present collection, and beg to refer 
the reader to the ‘Asiatic Researches’ and to Colonel 
Tod’s Essay. 


MUHAMMADAX COIXAGE OF PERSIA. 

To complete the sketch of Persian coins, it seems 
neces.sary to offer a few bi'ief remarks on the coinage of 
the M!uhamraadan powers which succeeded the Sas^anian 
dynasty. 

At the period of the promulgation of the religion of 
Muhammad, the money of the Lower Roman Empire was 
current in all the neighbouring countries, and it was not 
until the Khalifat of Abd-ul-malik, in the } ( ar of the 
Hijra 76 (a.d. G9o,) according to Marsden, that a distinct 
coinage was instituted with a \iew of superseding tlie 
currency of Greek or Byzantine, and Persian, gold and 
silver. 

The circumstances that led to this event are thus 
detailed bj the Arabian wwiters : — “ The Khalif huA ing 
adhered to the practice of commencing his epistles, 
addressed to the Greek Emperor, with the Musalman 
formulary sentence, declaring the unity of tlu' Godhead, 
and the ministry of the prophet ; the Chri-'tian monarch 
took offence at what apja^ared to him an insult, and 
threatened that if it Averc jicrsisted in, Ik' should 
retalia by introducing into the inscriptions on liis 
coinage, Avith a vieAv to circulation throughout the 
dominions of the former, words npt likely to be accept- 
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able to tlio protessois of This impolitic 

contoutiou procluo('cl the ei+Vct tli.it might have been 
expected, and Abd-iil-m.dik determined to be before- 
hand with him in blazoning the creed of the Faithful 
upon a 'now coin cff his own fabrication, and he pro- 
cured the ablest arti•^au^ from l)ama«-cu^ to cut the 
dic''. Many of tlii> tir-'t Mvdiauimadaus. were lu»wever 
scandalized at allowing the ^acred name of God. to be 
p ‘ofaned by the contact of impure hands. 

The names of the Aiubic piece's of money are 
uniformly in'«erted in their marginal h'geud, and ai*e 
all taken from the ooin^ of the Lower Eoman Empire. 
i'lui> the copper piece wa^ e.dled from /a///® ; 

the sil\ er from Jj urluna, and the gold coin, 

jL.'j (Jinai\ from dvHKi ms, Mliich though properly a 
sih er coin, was used generally to denote coins of other 
met.dN as. the </(ii((r/i>s ovv'.’, and the (Iniorin'^ imri, or 
utiri /(•). 

The Jsoi'iet\ '■> i.ibiiu't doe" not ]) 0 "'e"" an\ of the 
early ^luhammadan la'in" : but one leoimlit bv Lieut, 
(.’onolly from lVr"i.i (lig. 10. PI. 1.) will "er\e as a 
general spefimon of all tho"e ot the Oim.di .nul 'Abbas 
Kh.ilif". They eoutaiu the date and pi, ice of fabrication, 
but not the name of the prime. The coins of the 
Samaniau dyna'^ty in Portia differ but little in appear- 
ance but they bear the nanu* of the so^ ereigu under 
that of the prophet. I'he Sultau" of the Saljiik dyna"ty. 

‘ ‘ \imtiNiu ii i ('luiit ilia \m [Tu addiiioii to tho inroniiatioii on ihi* 

biibjt'rt .111 uliil 1)> A1 M ikn i ^lli'«toiii Moinla' Aiilua, id O (• ivJi-iU, 
Ko^tok, aiul othi 1 iiiti 1 iiu diati autboi'*, tlio iiadii will luul iii ai'iiMrahlo 

r^umt' ol tluM' iiuidint'* In M di Sauli\.in tlu ‘Jouii, il X^nn.nu ot Tan^ 
vol. nil. lS 3 ‘i — i: T ] 
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who wrested tlie whole of Asia Minor from the Empire 
in the 11th century, struck the emblem of the sun in 
the constellation of the lion up^n the obverse of tlieir 
coin, and these devices Inne since become well known 
as the chivab-ic order of distinction m Persia ; its origin 
is refeiTcd by Marshman to the horoscope of Gliiat-iid- 
din Kai Khusrii, who began to reign in 123G. The 
earliest mention of it i.*^ in Tavernier’s Travels, 1C7G. 
The kings of the Turkman or Ortokite d5’nasty, in the 
13th century, introduced heads on their coin in imitation 
of the Syro-Macedonian kings, notwithstanding tlm sup- 
posed prejudice of the faithful against such devices. 
The Persian term sha/i^ "rex,’ occurs for the first time in 
this series on the coin of Kutb-ud-din Ghi'izi, a. ii. 580. 
The coins of this period are so irregular, that Christian 
marks and names are sometimes visible on them : 


signs of the zodiac were also frequently introducc^d. 
The Fatimitc dynasty restored tho primitive form and 
puiiry of the Kufic inscriptions. Their coins ha\'(j 
generally more than one concentric circle of inscrip-, 
tion. They also exhibit the several localities of Arabia, 
Syria, Egjq^t, and Sicily. 

The coins of the Il-Klianian or Moghul dynasty of 
I'ersia, are known by the title of Kaaii, Khan, and Sultan 
Alizcm, in connection with the name of the sovereign. 
The MTiting is generally contained in an ornamental or 


scalloped frame, such as is now common in the coins of 
Persia, Nepal, and other Oriental countri(‘s. 

These very general remarks wi]l be. nk 

afford a clue to the classification of /he coins ol' PeiSM^\ 
when the legend may not be slmciently legible Vo^ 

II 
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determine them: the subject has been most ably ex- 
pounded by Mr. Marsden, in the work already quoted 
from ; and to it all must refer who would pui-sue this 
branch of numistatic study. 

Fig. 1*6. — A silrer min of the Klialifs of the second century of 
tho Hijra, bearing on the areas the usual formulas in the Kuflc cha* 
rncter, surrounded by the marginal inscriptions here reproduced in 
modem .\rabic type : — 

OBVEUB. HETEBSK. 




I 




r‘ \ <5^ 


^ alll aUl 
^ aJ tC 


(Are\’) you est Dem prater Demu taiiam, cui non eat aoctna, 
(Margin) In nomine Da cusa eat hae drachma ni V datf. Anno 
129, nono et viceaimo et centeaimo. (a.d. 746). 

On the Reverse is the ordinary inscription, and on the margin a 
quotation fi*om the Xuran (Sura ix. 33). 

(Are.a) Dena unua, Deua aternua, non gignit, et non et compar Htma, 
(Margin) Jfuhammad eat legatna Det, qut miait emu am doctnnn 
et religionc verity quo enm extoUcret anper retigtonea omnea at rel refraga- 
rentur aaaocianiea. 

In Ilallcnborg’s ‘ Nuniismata Orientalia’ are described 
several coins of the same age, the uearest in point of date 
bcirtg one of Jt. ii. 120 (a.d. 743) : Merwan, tho son of 
Muhammad, etc , and fourteenth in descent from Oniiah, 
came io the Klialitit in a.h. 127 ; and was killed in 132, 
'bt'injj the last KlitiUf of that race. 
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Wasit, the town at which the coin was struck, was 
so called, says the same authority, from being half-way 
(IxJj ‘ the middle’) bcfAveeu Basra and Ivufa ; it was built 
by Ibn-Gjuzi in a.h. 75, and remained the scat of the 
Khalifs and of the coinage until the ’^bba&idtc succeeded 
to the Omi'ah Khalif'^, when the capital was established 
at Muhammadi'ali (or Baghdad) as proved by coins 
struck the year 137 a.h. 

In the third volume of the ‘Gleanings,’ Plate XXIII., 
are depicted four Persian gold coins, also brought from 
Persia by Lieut. Conclly, which appear to belong to the 
Saljiik dynasty. In fig. 3, the words id-maUk are legible, 
but it requires some exp(‘rieiiee in the Ivufic character to 
decypher the remainder. 









III.-‘NOTE oy LIEUTENA^’T BURA^ES’ 
COLLECTION OF ANCIENT COINS. 


[.TUNE, 1833 ] 

Considering the* slioi’t space of time allowed to a tra- 
velloi, in his rapid passage tlirongh a foreign country, for 
the pursuit (»f objects not immediately connected with his 
eiTand ; and the disadvantages which his oivn disguise 
anJ txjf* .'Uspicions of the natives oppose to his search 
after the v»'ry rare relics of antiquity which may have 
escaped destruction for twenty centuries in their country: 
considering, too, that the inhabitants arc unable to appre- 
ciate the value of such objects, and mostly ignorant of 
the demand for them among the inquisitive natives of 
the Wc''t, Lieut. Bunies may be decuned Aery successful 
in the store' of coins he has brought back tv on the Paiijab 
and from the a alley of the Oxns. 

Of pure pactriau coni'., he A\ill be able to add at least 
tlu’ce to the cabinets of Europe ; upon one of aaIucIi the 
name of Euthjdemus is, (piite distinct ; while of the 
Iiulo-ScAtliie or subsi qucnl (hiiastie'., his .store is so ample 
,is to atfonl t('u foi thi' ItombaA Literary Society, and as 
many more for our oaau t.dnnct ; besides tho.'.e he fakes 
to Europe . and among the latter is one coin of the 
(lyuastA. which sujqduitcd the Macedonian princes of 
Bactria, calculated to excite much curiosity among 
antiquarians. 
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This abstruse subject is ahcacly deriving elucidation 
£rom the discovery of coins in many places, which is a 
forcible proof of the advantage of giving early publicity 
to such discoveries, and to the comments of antiquarians 
upon them. Akeady has Dr. Swine^ at Kamal, ‘following 
up his former researches, fallen upon two silver coins of 
Apudlodotus and Menander, neither of them duplicates of 
the two which rewarded Colonel Tod’s labours. I hope 
soon to have it in my power to engrave these coins, as a 
continuation of the plate I am now about to describe in 
illustration of some of Lieutenant Bumes’ collection. 
Captain Wade has also presented me with a few coins 
obtained in his recent tour down the Satlej. To General 
Ventura, however, we still look for our richest han'cst, 
because his coins have a definite connection with an 
existing monument ; and when that meritorious officer 
shall see how Lieutenant Bumes has taught us to 
appreciate his labours at Manik3'ala, we hope he will no 
longer think us.unworthy of being made the medium of 
their introduction to the knowledge of the woiid. 

MACEDON^IAN AND SYRIAN COINS. 

Having given' a type of the coins of Alexander, I 
need not stop to describe those brought from Persia 
by our traveller, a tctradrachma and two small coins of 
that conqueror, in excellent presentation. 

Captain Wade has presented me with a rarer silver 
coin of Alexander, having a fine juvenile portrait of the 


‘ ‘ JuuiiihI of 1h( A'ji.du Hfii;;!*!, VoI. II., l*l«lt I. 
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Conquci’or before ho assumed the horn of Ammou ; and, 
on the reverse, Apollo resting on the peculiar oracular 
seat, holding an an-ow pointed downwaixls, in the right 
hand (denoting clemency) ; his left hand resting uiion a 

bOAV. 

The epigraphe is BASiAEaz aachanapot oeoiiatopoz 
ETEP rETOT. On the exergue, the letter c ; and on the 
left, a peculiar three-pronged monogram, resembling the 
letter A. 

This coin is not mentioned by Pinkerton, and would, 
doubtless, be designated by him urru or rarissimtis. It 
is engraved as fig. 1 of Plate III. : and was procured in 
Asia Minor by Dr. Martin, the German physician, lately 
in Ranjit Singh’s service, and by him given to Captain 
Wade. 

[ This piece is from one of the mints of Ale.vaiulcr I. (Kila).] 

To return to Lieutenant Burncs’ collection. 

Pl\te II. Fig, 1, represents one ot‘ three beaiUitul coins of 
Antiochus VI, or Theos, of Syria, tluring avIiosc war with rtolcmy 
rhiladelphus Laotria revolted. These aic supposed by Pinkerton to 
exhibit the most jicrfcct examples, botli of maul} and of monetal beauty, 
to be found among ancient medals. The}' arc, however, common 
enough. The epigraphe is BASlAEAX antioxot EniMNOTX. Device — 
J upitcr seated, holding a small Victory. 

[ Antiochus XL ] 

Fig. 2. — Another Antiochus, probably struck in Parthia, from the 
figure of the javelin- thrower. 

[ On its first publication this coin did not attract the atten- 
tion it has since claimed, in the progress of our knowledge — 
incident to the testimony its reverse device affords, as to the dis- 
tinct supremacy of the Seleucidae in Ariana, as well as in virtue 
of the illustration of subsequent dynastic revolutions evidenced 
in the retention of the idciiticid revcrsc-die by Diodotus after 
the assertion of his in<lepondenc<\ And, although it may bo 
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felt to be bomcMhat in anticipation of any u;cneial review of 
BactrLan coinages, whicli are more largely treated of in Prin- 
sep’s later essays; yet this clearly seems to be the most appio- 
priatc place to dispose of the sequent scries of Diodotus’ coins, 
which are united by the one and un^arie(^ bond of sli^ulaiity 
of t) pe u ith this, the solitary exemplar of the cla‘ss that occurs 
among the engra^ings in this volume. 

The coin figured as No. 1, Plate II.,' of which we ha\c 
now a second and far more perfect specimen,'’ is assigned, on 
historical grounds, to Antiochus II. 0 EO 2 , ^?80 — ^iOl n.c., though 
the portrait on the obverse does not altogethei coincide with 
the likeness of that king exhibited on his ordinary coins. The 
reverse do's ice is also a no\elty in the Scleucidan seiies: it 
may be dcsciibed — 

Nude h^mc of JupiUr stunding, the right arm iipiaiscd m the i(t of hmling 
the thundtiboU, ^vhlle the h ft i'. co\crcd by the .Egis An engk i& introduLcd 
at the foot of the figiiic Jn the field appears the monogratn A ^ with the legend 
BA2IAEn2 ANTIOXOT 

The monogiam to a certain extent associates these pieces 
■with the Bactiian money of Euthydcrniis, among whose mint- 
marks this and a ncaily similaily fiishioncd sjmbol is of fic- 
quent occurrence, w hilc it has not hitherto been disco\ cred on 
coins of more westcily oiigin. 

I next pass to those pieces of similar type and dc\ ice w hicli 
bear the name of Diodotus, equally exhibiting the title of 
BA2iAEn2, and but little \aricd in their die details, •except in 


* Tlcproducid m nuriitN liokhhrfi, >ol u PI. Ill Fig. 8. 

- ProLund bj J (jibb^ 1 sq , Pombi> ( imI v^or\itc, at Karachi. 

This monogiam i*' copied fiotn a raat of Gihbs’ coin Iht Burm^ (oiu ha'* 

the iiinfr lines of thi hguie srnicwhat ]unibhd, hut it sc ( ins to be wanting jn tin 
oontinuitv of the pcrpuiduulir lim, winch 111 the \ci} pirlctt Euth}dcinns puci 
in tlic' British Museum, is chaih distouuic ttd nctwuii thi siiniciuli and flic top of 
the J Since Uu aboM noU has bf 11 set up m t^p(., 1 hiM li id au t.)ppoitunit) d 
e\aimmiig a third c oiu of this class simultftiieouslj atcjuiud by Mi (»ibbs, iiid now 
in tht po&sosbion of Mr Ficu, the romniissioiiti in Jsiudh. The olncise of this piece* 
IS in rcmaikabh fine prfser\ation, and the die CMeution is litcralh perfect 1 lie 
nxeibc* has b(*cii douhle-stiutk, but the legfiid is distinct, as likewise is tin 
monogiam in the hold as ahovr given Iho only iioition e>t the inijin sNion tint is 
materially ohbcured IS the bee omt monogram plated between tin kgs uf the figure , 
irhieh, however, scemiv to be composed of a H enelostd wit Inn an o. 
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the introduction ol *i ch.ipht below the left arm of the Hguie 
on the reverse^ and the i ejection* oi change of the monograpi.* 

Profesboi Wihon \cTy naturally conjcctiued* that a'^ the 
one clabs composed the Bactnan coinage of Diodotus the 

Satiap, stiuck in the name ol his mastci, so the othci foimcd 

> \ 

tlic consecutive local issue ol Diodotus, the iiidejiendent sove- 
leign! Ihc simphcit} of this arrange nunt is, how evei, ‘some- 
what complicated bv Uk discover} ol i mo‘-t inipoitant medal 
which connects the names ol Diodotii^ and Ai;athocl(s I 
allow M. Baitliolonuci to siij)pl\ tlic d( t ills of this and his 
othei intcicsting acijiiis^itioii 
‘1 -I)rif]ini( me lit* d* Du dot* 1* 

‘lit* diidcriac dc Diodotc, touiiKt i dioitt/lcb cordon's du dmdeme ilottent 
p ir driller* 

1’ N*r- — BA2IAEn2 AlOAOTOT ‘ (Mouuai* ) du roi Diodott ’ Jupiter nud 1 1 
dchoiit, Ml 1 dos, dans uno altitiid nicni* mt* biaiidiisiiit k foudic, qn il tient 
d ms 1 1 m un droitt, k b^l^ giiubc it nlutintl j>p* du pallin i on ^juisc d tgijc , 
it*.rn,l ii^k id* until \( Dins I tlunip 1^,10 b* uu< coiiionuc dcliuricis, 
i droll* , un ni )ii ^1 ini a loalus , it plus bis (j iclquo tb* *1 mtcrt'iin 
* \rgtnt I Ink t poids (m^iuiis 

2 1 ttiadrfdini* mctiiti, fi ipi * *. s )us 1* it gn*. d AcUhocks, cn I’lionutui dc 
Diodotc D 

‘AIOAOTOT 2rTHP02 (Uligi ) dt Diodotc k ur Tett diddemcc dc 
Diodote tournee n droitc, Its cordons du diidcmc flottcnt pii dcriidrc 

‘ Re vers — BA2IAET0NT02 ArA0OKAEOT2 AIKAIOT ‘ (Monnaie frapp^c) sous 
k it^mc d \gath*Kks It lust* Fapittr mulct debout \u du dos, dans unp attitadc 


riic goll tom in the 1 ‘iris nlkttion has no 11 onogiani 
riu monognm *»n Air Raitholoniai s tli uhma is Major ( uiimugbam 

Ills ilmth ifublibhcd a m irh siniilu nioiiogram, (Num Chron mii p 180 ^, 

(iitluud IS W', iiid derived from otlicr specimens of Diodotus* coinage 

iigndm^ A\hi(li he rtmarks as follovis ‘No 2 , also No 57 of I'uluh, Nos 

1 0 md U* of (lougli This ottuis on a drachma of Diodcitus and on both 

111 ilv 1 ill t ppti tuns el Stkutus Nuatoi lulu t *n to* st >1 Ins smicssors 
111* nitiiril mi* r* n t Imiitlusciut is ihit thi um gimii un vtiits the mnie of 
I itN v\hi h * n* dl iig tl to ill* S,lcu*idi 1 ut i-* ilt iv. nd vMtsted Ironi them 
bv Diod In lilt 1 tt Min Unis MAPH \N H tlu hum oi the capitil oi 
Mngimi \tli(ii Mis it inst t illtd Sil utn ’Mu^iiiu and ifUni irds Aiitioehii 
AliMiiii* 1*1 Mhieh MIS uiul* iM 11 > tiu *t till pmtipil iitiis btloiging to 

Diolitii^ riie eoniigiir ition f tlu iKstiumm gi mi md tlu indent ml* nt cxhibi- 

tuii ol tlu r Mould (irtiiiily ipp* 11 to iniprovt M ijoi s euniimgliam's position, 
oiilv m this * ISO thf eross-hiu it thi top of tlu M is dcaiK suptitluous The 
rtmammg monogrmi on Diodotus pxjn *oms i>, gi\tii h\ the sime uithor 
ihis he j)iop*>s<s 1 id ntif> IS TAAIKANA, whuh is huidU so 

siiihfietoiv lundering 

‘Aiuin \ntiqui,’ 210. 
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RU’Bnqantc, brcindUsiintlofouilrc^qu'ilticiit dc l.i niiiiii droitc, le bras gauche ctcudu, 
cnveloppe d*un raantcau (pallium} u frange ; u terre, I'aiglc u demi dploye. Dans le 
obAmp, gauche, uuc courouuc do Inuriors ; a droite, iiii inouograinnic qui ressciiible ti 
la lettre 4 (ussoz frequent sur Ics medaillcs dc l.i Ractriaiio). 

* Argent : module, 9^ . puids, 4 drachmes. 1 4 grains. • 

‘La tetradrnchinc II. a etc evidemment fnippee apres la niort do Diodotc I>^ 
La 16geiidc du cute de la tetc domic nu rot Ic titre de atarrip Sauicur') * e'est uii bom- 
«!'»«•' dc reconnaissance do la nation, qu'il a dcliMcc du^joug etrangcr (I’folog. Trog. 
Poii*p XLI. Justinus XU. c. 4). Cc titre de ‘Sauveur’ n*a pas ete dietc par la 
flatterio, car la Bactri.iiic do\ ait son c\isicncc politique an courage ot a la sagessc de 
Diodotc. Si Ton eonservait encore quchjucs douhte-s snr Ic \ eritablc fondatcur do la 
monarchic bactrienne, la legendc dc cette medaillc, contirniec par le tcinoignage hi^ 
torique, sudirait pour prouver la \eritc concernant ce fait.’ (B. Kochne’s ‘Zeit- 
schrift fur Miinz- Siegel- und Wappeu-kunde,’ etc., Berlin, 1843, p. 6o). 

M. Bartholonitci, it will be seen, considers this medal to 
have been struck in posthumous honour of Diodotus T., or II., 
during the reign of Agathocles. Professor Lassen prefers to 
suppose that Agathocles reigned over part of Eastern Bactria 
or ill liadakhshan, at first in suboi^nation to Diodotus, and 
subsequently as an independent prince; and that, therefore, 
this coin must be looked upon as having been struck by 
Agathocles while Diodotus was still king, though, possibly, in 
mere nominal apknowlcdgment of the supremajcy of the latter. 

Lasscn,‘ following Droysen, discovers indication of a lower 
stage of kingly power as implied in the use of the term 
BA2IAET0NT02, when contrasted with the ordinary title of 
BASiABOS. However, M. Bartholomsei has risen up in his own 
defence, and in this respect, I think, triumphantly demonstrated 
the true value of the word basiaetontoz, ivhateycr may be 
said about the inferences he draws in regard to the relative 
positions of the two kings. But this last is far too large a 
subject to be entered upon satisfactorily in these hasty notes, 
so I shall content myself with permitting M. BartholoniaBi 
to be heard in, his own cause, though not to the extent of the 
thirty-two pages he devotes to his ^ Beponsc k M. Droysen.* " 

* This 4x»in is sUted' to haYO been found at Bukhftrh by M. do Khanikoff. 

( « IndiichQ Al^sr^ninsknnde,* ISS2. 

*v^|Tetieo snr jdoa tf6diiillo8 dc 1» Bactriiuio ^Rcpousc ak M. Droyik'n nur see 
oomotoffcs conccrtiani Ws premiert rois de In Bnetmno).* ‘Zeittehrift fur Miinz,’ 
etc; ;l$46, p. 120. 
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Ml nous pinit tout-a-fnit inipus!»il)lL d'fliliiii ttio qu* V^fithodt" it f iit fnpprr 
iitte ni(.(liiilU (In M\aiit di Diudutc it «oiis non lutoiiti , coiiimk nt dins ir ms 
uuiiiit>il p 1 St ilHpin^d dc douiKi a uii '•mimi iin plus puiM^int (|Ui liii, it \is* i<ms 

dui|Ui 1 il ^ s lilt tiuu\( dills Hill lilt nil dcpiiidiii i , ]i titii d lui (i title (j i( 

Ulodotl pil n lit sill S 1 plDpK IIMillIl 111 < I tltlL Ijll ll sit lit lllit.l ( t dollt, pil lUllSl- 

quint, ll di \ lit itii iiiioii liiiii plus j iliiu\ ijui hs mis iiiii lit in Amiiii dis 
rois dc iis kuutcs unions dc 4 n i in iiiqiii d( s intitnl i BASIAE'^2 ^ni ^i nioii- 

11(111 11s \ (lilt soiiMiit ijouti d'jutus ipitliitis, mils am nil ii i i(iii|)li(i It 
BA2IAET2 d( iiijmui Comniiiit it ^'lssll ou siti ipc di Diodoti si si i iit-il piiiiiis 
dt It pinii d uii title (|ii ll s 111 ! ^ lit liii iiiiiiii I 11 1( BA21AET0NT02 iii di note 
iiicnm (ll pi ml nil I (niiniit sunlili 1 sii|)pi s i M Dioisui I iniploi di ii pii> 
ticipt (st nn (vnipU pi pit nni pi d tiis 1 1 nnuiisni itnpii ^letqni, iniibnoiipis 
dins Itb iiistiiptioiis ( tst nil nil pn u lu »t (|ni loninumi (ilK dt la faiiitUbt 

punt dc Itosi^tc p 144 — h I j 


IHClKIAy COINS 

lies 3 4, 3, (» — llu'-c mIvci coins, ti liadiatlims, .nt known at 
jnt I Ilf ol Haiti hiTi oiif^in, tioni the sitting figiiic ol llciculis liold- 
ing his (Ini), on tlic rcMisf, mud in the s mu posluii is tint ot 
Jnpitci on the Sjio Mae cdoniaii toms Iht cjngtaphc on 3 ig 3, — a 
valuable coin and in fine picsei\ation — is BAIIAEHS ETeTAHM ‘ ot King 
Euthjdcnui / the thud king ot Hactria Ihc only com ot this inonauh 
hitheito known in Lurope is destiibcd in Mionnct s Dcsciijition dcs 
Mednlhs Aiiti(|n(s’ rnikoiton sns it is a gold coin lining *two 
hoisinun Mith Haetnin tiaias, p dins, ind long sptais’ on thi it\crsc, 
it IS thcictoK quite ditteiiut tioni the uiii(|U( spicimen ImIuh us. 


• It Is u (pHstion lio> fii this argunuiit isj,o<d iiid > lid If tin Urn SHTHP 
implied soinmli is onr uutlioi lins pii viously 1 1 iiinid ioi it in n ti it m c to tins >ci} 
])ii>d( ins, tin ilsimi o( tin titli of BASIAEHS m i d not 1 1 1 iti in\ ilitUinlt\ i Ills, 
nidi (d, IS til IN t III Ktoid with tin pn I abililii s ot tin lasi i know 

111 it Ml \ jiidi I s ^1 ni 1 i]s dill not ob\iouM) o^sunn tin titli 1 1 1\ni^ till about iOG ii c 
Sell m us Niniliis loiiis iistnit tlniiiilMs ti tin Antiochuss I 

his I iiiiiunl) till Slim titli bi ti n his ii inii 1 nt wi hiM two ixiniphboi his 
(oini^i ll iin^^ I nh tin winds ANTIOXOT iHlFI'OS ( J 1 is is tin vniii loni 
whiiii ll lull thou,^ht uniijui , mu iiiiiiiinin^ ihi issuni])tioii if tin titli of Niti i 
to Aniioiliiis I 111 Ins siMiilli x ii (>oii^h 1 1 1 1 , I 1 f Si i lUo | I )]] , 
1 ig 11 ///((/) lloliiii) I SoUi, iftii idopting till titli ul Knig in KiO n i , is 
htuU d to ll ivi IiiddiMiii hi iiouis p nd to hiiii is tin ^st\iiiui mil pn si i m i of the 
ithodiiii in (11 n e , whii h IS Slip] osid to ha\( hun tin fust on asion i f his idop- 
tion of till :2iniHP J hib term, us m tin pniibl instniu of Aiitioi hiis tin Inst, 
we find 111 iiidi p( mil nt issue latioii with his n nm tin n^li mxi in i iiiijniii timi witii 
BA2IAEA2t which, howivir, equally holds its ]di(( on othii mint igis 

' Ml Jlurgon hus pointid out to im i imdd wlmh In irs in tiiiilh in (i\oni of 
M Jfurtholonuii h view 1 li nsirihi Alioiiin t s noln i ol il ‘No *)(>«, A K M AT 
KO ANIANIN 'liti luiirtc if buhm, i dioiU Ait KOMOAO BA( 1 ALTON TOC 
O .TOfMOf ^sn) FTTTXFl NIKAIFAN in sc j t li;.ics, dins nm loiinniiic dt 
laniicr* Snfip A p lOi 
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Fi(3. 4 has the features of a diffoiont prince , tlie I'cvcr^^o is, how- 
ever, similar to the Libt, the Ihiec final kttera of BASIAEHS are \isiblc : 
as aie . HM . which can only form pait, cither of EwMhMos, or of 
SHMijTpwj his son. 

Flu. 5, of which theic is a duplicate, is of a siiuilai nature; the 
features coi responding 'with Xo. 3, or Euth^^’demu^. There arc two 
others of still ruder fabiication, distiuguis>hcd by a more projecting 
forehead they aic ilhgible on the ic\eisc. 

Fig G — One ol two sihei tctradatlnusy. TIicnc arc more like Arsa- 
cidan coins, the stool on wliiuh tin figure on tlic ie\ersc sits ha\ing 
the foim ol those depicted in Vaill int Although the connection witli 
the foKgoing eoiiis is \tn stiong, tlic houl-elu>'> and loiinal eiu’ls 
appeitain to the IVisian monaiehs Tlie inscimtion is in the rehhi' 
character some ot the Ictteis resemble ill-e\ecuted Oieek 

These coins are all from Klioja-o-baii, the ruins of an 
ancient city N.W. of Bukhara, whence numerous gems 
and antiques were aKo procured. 

[ Since Piiiiscp wiote tills (k"-eii|)tie)ii ol Tig. G a (pie'^tioii 
has aii^eii as to wliethii tluso ilecuUell) ‘ baibaious imitation^’ 
should not be classed undei Chaiacene.* Time is much to be' 
said in fa\oui of such an assignment, but theic are foi the 
present many Nalid reasons against any distinct iccogiiitlon of 
this deii\ation. Tlu'sc* coins haA(' hitheito, almo'^t without 
exception, been found in sites w hull associate them with the, 
moic perfect medals of EuthjdemiiN, oi in localities whitliei 


‘ Piofix'joi Wilson’s obscnations on tlu ittiibiition ol tloM loin^, NMittiO iii 
ISlO, IK ti» tlu lollowing clliit - 

‘ No', u, U), l‘l [ IVti uli.nhm lie nl ot king ti* tin imu '’Oit ot 

I ip Ol c town, vis \K.ll is tlu lilUt JUi Mttiug IIlk iiK s , liulxin iiiMiiptioii 

‘ llusi iMu 111 ought trom Htikhdivi b> Sii A lhii»<ts, nul m\ii il oiluis pio- 
niiid tiom tlu sum plui is \\4ll is fioiii ii^lu i jil u i s luuth ol do lliiidu kiisli, 
OL( 111 in lllsslipjlll MU 111 ll ( Olh itlOll ilu> 111 Ipp IK lltl\ ( 1 lss( (1 lu M U loul luu lo tt( 
With tlu pK I ( lime (1 (its , Sipt , IS.ki, ]> ,>1 ) ) 1 lo N IK illotl to tlum h\ tlu 
lutleiuss ol tlu 11 cvxutuui, iiul h\ tlu iK\ui ol tlu Kxiisi hut tlu.' lostniiu ol tlu 
lu.ul is Mi> (lilhniit lioiii th it of I .util) d( iiiUb, .mil mi is tlu ixjiussion ot thi tui 
It is also xvoithv ot Kill ilk, tli.it till) bear a Itgtiul wlioli, .is In .is hih )it hxii 
ohstixdl, is ihv.i)s till Slim Jt is so ill the tno s|)t( iiio iis ol tlu PI lit , nul iii oio 
upiistiitdl ill fi.iioii ( h.iiulois* tSupph iiu lit 111 ilso ohsiiM", (hit du Ugtiul 'iht 
toiijoiiis tigiMLi .i\(( It s iiiriiiis t iiutdtb* lilt iiist iiptioii III i\ possihh he inti'nihil 
loi ET0TAHMOT, hut, if so, tlu iiuHlitit atioii ol tlu Uittk It tit is is iuiiouh In the 
null (It lunation of tlio lIorijiltH tiu'y utieniblo the (oiiis ot tlu' kingh ot Ohai.irene.’ 
* .\iniii Antit]ii.i,’ p 22r> 
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such types might well have found their way. They are dis- 
covered, too, in company not only with the better Greek 
examples of Euthydemus’ mintage, but in conjunction with 
other le^s imperfect derivation^ from tlie normal type, which, 
in their progressive degradation and loss of eight, may well 
have prepared the way ibr the appearance of the more debased 
Specimens ! The device for the oiiginal Enthydemus reverse 
die seems to have been borrowed from the coins of Antiochus 
II. OEOX, with this difference, howe\er, that while tlie Club 
of Hercules on the Western money is exaggerated in size and 
extends to the ground by the foot of the figure, the Eastern 
coins reduce it to more reasonable proportions, and ordinarily 
make it rest on the right knee. Unfortunately for any com- 
parisons that we might institute in reference to the>c die 
details, the Cliaracenc coins equally share this modification. 
The style of the hair on the obverse of these* imitations certainly 
seems to approximate more in character to the Mesoj3otamian 
type ; but, on the other hand, the bare chin, though not incom- 
patible with a derivation from the latU r, is, to speak generally, 
opposed to tlie prevailing j)ortraiture. 

But to come to a much moi(‘ imj>()rl.int (|ueiy — that is, in 
what characters are the legends cxj)ressf‘(] ? Uj) to a certain 
point they manifestly continue to be co]) 1 l.s, more* or k*ss frag- 
mentary, from the original Greek BAXiAsns etotahmot. On 
on(‘ eoin*' Mliile the c()n^('eiiti\ e Greek letters of the title 
are still fairly distingui^hal)le, the name' e)ii tlu' opposite side 
of the* fiedd is senm to be* eithe*!* )nmh Ibrthe'i de'grade'd or else 
it must be su])posed to be altered alte>ge*tlu r ; foi , enuitting 
the* op(‘uing chaiaete is, tlie- tliiid, feiurth, and fifth letters read 
palpabU . . 212, <md uie fe)llo>\(d bv an E. vxhieh, lioweve r, is 
de fie ient in its lower line* ami t«ilves th<- form ol’ a mexh'rn i-'. 

Next in orde r, I wemlel cite* om* of Ihn iie s’ ( olns* wlueli, so far, 

' III till <»f ('(ildiid W Aii<l< isftii, (' n, lili of iIm Hi ii^.iI Artillfiy. 

' Now III till s'siMn (if e,(ii<i il 
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retains tr*aces of the title, in the letters. . a:sia ..and e\liibit^ the 
ii.inic after tlic stiangc fashion lieie ie[)ieseiJte(l This 

piece would almost seem to e\emplif\ one of the staitiii^-poiiits 
of the progressn c (legiadation tow aids the ^baibaious* 

legend, indicated in the ]hiion Chaiidois’ ^icinai k as ‘toujoiiis 
figiiiec a’vec les nieincs caiacteic^/ whicli is onlj loiind in 
association with an ob\cisc of cYtciisixcly dcgiadc'd tjpe, 
remarkable foi the spiked and bosscd lie line t with jnotectne 
ehcek-platcs — the wliolc ol whuh ma^ , peicliancc*, be onlj 
designed to upicsent a aci\ baibaioii*s KiuhiiiiL; ol an oidi- 
nary head ol ban! In cvamining tiuse lege luls, a \ ei y stiik- 
ing coincidence piesents itself, which, altbougli it nnn eventu- 
ally prove to bo puicly imaginai}, is entitled to a eeitain 
degree of notice in this place. A eonipaiison of this wilting 
w'ith the legends cm tine c ^ e i\ opposite e lasses of coins, displa) s 
an identitj in tlie openini* woid lu eaeli that may well excite 
suipiise . 'file coins u li i u d to ai( — 

1st. 'fhosc ehisscd iiiulei fig 9, pi II. ‘?n(l. 'I'liosi* 
figuied as No. 10 in l)i Scott’s pape i on ‘llegal (\nns of 
Mesopotamia’' oid A ccitani (lass of Indo-Sassanian 
money.** 

Dr, Scott has proposed to rcndei the woiel on the ^Icso- 
potumian money as Mosk&, and such the fiist loin httiis 

on the coins under ic'view will laiil) answei to, it tiud b> 

' 'Hr Ill'll ol I li II H t« 1 ^, It will b obMiiul m \innIi,otliu littii'^ol 

tins nlpliilKt tiiid tliiii w i\ into tin iiii\m 1 b^tinU, but iu»t '>(> hM]Uiiiti\ iiuoii^ 
tlioai tfi it, I'* It Will, li 111 up to thi ti iii'>itit>ii jioiiit (bu i nin o( ( oloin I 
Auihisoii'b till') 7 i iiiui^ 111 I Miiiil II position 111 till pm 111 11^.(111), wbib tin 
BA 2 lAEfi 2 lim (.mis with On om ol ni^ii il l i)\ s loiii-' tin noiuiii il bpMiil 

opiiis (ri.iilin^ Si luitn ilh) witli 1 li^iin liki i I’litliiiii *1 // tlii-^ is suiiKiba b) .1 
ru'KiiiiilLMil tin lliinl b tt( 1 of tin IimiI ib b kmI b ^i ml ( \u in 1 Vntnpi 1, I 0 ), im\t 
follow tilt will-fonnul Aiiin iliiiutiis PT ittd iliisi loiin two si mu Hoil.ir 
strokes tb.it indn iti in Ji 9 , in Sissiniin imj flu wbob i om bull s with .in Arum 
p wlinh ni.iy iipi illy sbiml, 111 tin iiit* k b iinri of ilph ilu t^, foi i r.iithi 111 n T. 

The* btftils on tin obxnsi of both tin si niiis lontiiiuc to ilmplti) ^.iir artistic 
(xuditioii, and uro but littb ninoxid tioni tin <!nik imubl 
- Kumisnintn* Cliroiinb, Xyill , p .11 
* 1 .ipiildiNliid . Ki^t Tiidii lioiisi ( idbilnni 
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Arameean tests.' In like manner the opening letters of the 
Phoenician-looking money^ in a specimen quoted below (p. 84), 
may be accepted for the mome it, as representing similar 
sounds. The Sassanian mintages, while reproducing the same 
initial character, merge the Aramaean or d, into the simili- 
tude of ad early PehliK ^ s. The third letter is also more 
Sassanian than the Semitic ^ k of the other series, though, 
strange to say, the fourth character, if it be read as an h a at 
all, must needs be referred back to the Aramaean category. 
The most obvious and satisfactory way of disposing of the 
difficulty would be to propose to consider the four letters as 
representing the word malkd, only that there is scarcely 
authority for the liberty that would thus have to be taken with 
the Mesopotamian i», even if the Sassanian legend, supposing 
it to be analogous, did not leave the balance of evidence against 
such an alteration. 

ITie identities cease with these letters, and it would be 
hazardous to suggest any reasonable reading for the con- 
cluding portion of the legend on the debased coins unless, 
indeed, it is permissible to conjecture Esak, or Asak, 

for Arsaces, in which case it will be necessary, for con- 
sistency’s sake, to revert to the reading of 7nalhd for the 
initial title ; otherwise it w’ill be dlflficuh to reconcile the 
use of two differently shaped, and conflictingly dciived 5*s 

on one and the same coin. — E.T.] 

• 

Fig. 8 was obtained from the same place. A gold coin of one of 
the Sassanian kings of Persia, supposed to he Sapor (^Shtipur). ,The 
name and titles are very distinct in the Pelilvi character. It is re- 
markable that the usual supporters of the fire-altar, two priests or 
kings, are omitted ; unless indeed* the rude oiiiaments on each side are 
intended to represent human figures holding swords. A silver Siassa- 
nian coin delineated in Hyde’s ‘ Religio . Veterum Persarum ’ has 

' [ It will be necessar^ co accept the earlier Phocuioian forms of o, rather than 
the more positive Arnmnon type of this letter, in juatification of the proposed reading. 
The 3 ia alio somewhat arbitmnly assigned ; ud the final O Aranueanp'w M hot 
more the similitude of a Bactrian p, or Parthian n than a true Syriac h.] 

S 
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similar supporters. Lieut. Bumes has also a silver Sassanian coin ; it 
is curious, from the contour of the fire- altar being fashioned into a 
human profile ; it was found at Khiva. I have not room to insert it. 

[ The obverse may be supposed to bear the usual legend 
of Sapor (hee p. 14, ante) more or less defectively expressed. 
The writing on the reverse is difficult to read from the engrav- 
ing, but it will be sufficient to indicate that the usual legend is 



> Shahpuhari 


I originally suggested the identity of the latter word with 
(Arab, ^ ^ temple.’^ Dr.Mordtmann, in a 

later publication on Sassanian coins,* while concurring in the 
decipherment, derives the word from ^ ^ to 

praise.* In the later specimens of this reverse type JipMJll, 
is occasionally replaced by either 

f * 

Fig. 9. — One of twenty small Sassanian copper coins, which arc 
very abundant in tho same neighbourhood. They have a good head 
on the obverse, and a very rudely executed fire-altar on the reverse. 


[ I am fortunate in being able to quote, in illustration of this 
class of copper money an unique silver coin of analogous 
type, lately brought from India by Major Cunningham, and 
now in the British Muscilm. 

The reverse legend of this piece is reproduced in the ac- 
companying woodcut, ^ > which, in con- 

nexion with my remarks on the ^ barbarouh imitations * of the 
Euthydemus type, I would venture, with due reserve, to tran- 


* [ ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ xiii. 386 (1852).] 

3 [ ‘Zeitaebrift dcr Dcutschcn morgcnlandischcn Gesellschaft,' 1854, p. 32.] 

3 [ These copper coins are not uncommon in Northern India, but as far as my 
own experience extends, they are usually met with as isolated specimens, as if 
their pomt of issue had Wn elsewhere ; on the other hand, to judge of the localities 
whenee the other specimens of the clak have been obtained, there is no reason to 
leler their origin to any Mesopotamian site.] 
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scribe into modem characters^ as ^3*0 tobo malkd mikal. On 
the copper coins the legends are less definite, and seem to vary 
extensively in the expression of the several letters. On a speci- 
men in our National collection, I observe that the second letter 
is fashioned exactly after the manner of a Palmyrene ^ } The 
fourth character of the silver coin again is often merged, on the 
copper specimens, into an apparent pedestal for the fire-altar, 
though at times it takes the shape of a more modern Aramaean 
o, the acceptance of which, however, as such, would necessitate 
a modification of the value already assigned to the older form 
of that character. To continue these comparisons, I find many 
of the copper pieces replacing the second d of the silver ex- 
emplar by a character identical, in their several independent 
series, with the outline given to the second and likewise to the 
eighth or Jinal consonant. In some cases the three letters 
follow uniformly the design of the concluding figure above 
delineated ; and again — in the specimen from which I cite the 
Palmyrene h — there is an equal consistency of form pervading 
the three characters, though, as has been remarked, the type of 
that character differs materially from the more common design. 

Further, it is to be noted, that the copper coins usually 
render the second a in complete identity with the first letter of 
th^t value, omitting altogether the conjoinea letter I have 
transcribed as * t ; though leaving traces of an initial mark, 
such as occurs on the first 3 in the facsimile inserted above.^ 
In these cases, therefore, the preferable reading would be 
^ 3 V 3 l)o, malak lakali whether these words l>3n3 and ^3;^ are de- 
signed to represent names it is difficult to say ; but supposing 
them by any hazard to constitute a portion of a mere titular 
legend, it is singular to note how near the ^>3*0 approaches to 
the Grreek MErAAor — E.T.] 

^ [ Oeseniue, pi. t. Klaproth : ‘ Aper^u,’ pi. xi.] 

* f Klaproth gives a character very similar to this uider hii Bahvlonian headhig, 
to wluch he assigns a value of n A. ' Aper^u/ pi. zi I prefer tne 3 . 6ee Dr. 
Scott’s coin of Ibilna.] 
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Fio. 7. — A square copper coin from Shorko^, a fortress twenty 
miles from the junction of the Jelum and the Chunab (the Hydaspes 
and Acesines), where Alexander lost his fleet in a storm. It is by 
some thought to be the fortress of the Malli, in the assault of which he 

was wounded. All that can be read of the inscription is bajiaem 

On the other side the inscription is in P/^hlvf. This goin may be 
ascribed with tolerable certainty to Menander, both because it resem- 
bles in shape the coin of that prince in Colonel Tod’s 'plate, and because 
the three first letters of the word which follows baxiaeas have much 
^he appearance of nik, or nikatopos, the epithet applied to Menander, 
according to Schlegel, ‘Journal Asiatique,’ Nov. 1828. The stand- 
ing figure, however, on the obverse, and the curious emblem on the 
reverse, supposed by Colonel Tod to be a portable altar, agree rather 
with his coin of ApoUodotus. 

[ This is a common type of a coin of ApoUodotus ; the 
name is legible in the Arian character on the rc\er<^c.] 

Plate III. Fig. 2. — I must here introduce a coin procured from 
the same place by General Ventura, for which I am indebted to 
Captain Wade ; it is a copper or brass coin of Antioebus, ‘ baxiaeaj 
ANTIOXOT,’ with a Grecian head on the obverse, and the perspective 
view of the after-part of a boat on the reverse : the tiller of the rudder 
is worked from behind, as is even now the case in the river craft of 
the Indus. (A coin of Antiochus III. Magnus, dated Piz = 117 » 
B.C. 196.) 

A ruby seal antique [pi. iii., 3], with a well-executed 
head of a Grecian female, was found at the same place. 

Figs. 11, 12, 13, 15 — The series of small copper coins found near 
Manikyala, and generally throughout Upper India, which have a head 
on the obverse and a Bactrian horseman on the reverse*, may be referred 
to the reign of Eucratidcs I , since the gold coin from the neighbour- 
hood of the Caspian Sea, describe^ by Bayer, as having the same 
device on the reverse, bears in legible characters the epigraphe, ‘ of the 
great King Eucratides.’ Our coin§ of this type have never shewn ns 
more than the words ‘ King of kings,’ and in most of them (as fig. 13, 
BAClAET baciaet) the Greek is so corrupted as to give the idea of a 
later epoch. 

[ Figs. 11 and 12 will be seen to bear the name of Ayasa 
or Azes on the reverse. On fig. 15 the designation is less 
distinct Fig. 13 is a coin of the * nameless king/ fig. 20 , 
pAge 17.] 
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The type of the liorse seems to have prevailed long, 
afterwards iu that part of the world, as fig. 14 evinces; 
it is a Ilindii coin of much later, though of unknown, 
date. The Xagari letters appear to be part of a larger 
inscription : their piu^port is therefore uncertain. 

[Piofes>bor 'WiLon Ariana Aiitiqiia,’ p. 43^) reads tho 
Persian legend on the obverse of this* coin » LJa!! j^\j 

Ndsir ud-dim'id tea tid-din. And Majoi Cunningham han 
independently deciphered^ the Panjabi impression on the 
revci>e, 'vvliich he clc>cribcs as ^Nagaii legend in characters 
of middle age, appioaching Bengali in foim.’ ^ 5 

Sri Mahamad KataJah, He a^'^igii*' the entire cla^^ of the.'^e 
not Mu 'iniinon coins to Sai'f-ud-dm-ilohammed Kuttugh Khan, 
mIio le^oltcd in the jear v.n. 1255 against the go^elnmellt 
of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, the Patlian Sultan of Dihli — E.T.] 

Fig. 10. — A copper coin procured by Lieut Burner in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manikyala. 

Oionisi — A king or warrior holding a spear in the left band; and 
with tliL light -aciitieing on a small altar Lpigiaphe, baciaetc 

BAC . KANHPKCU' 

IUytksi — A piicst 01 "ige '•rinding and lioldina a in his 

right hand , a gloi} ouliio1o> lii" head , on tlu Kir * KttoiN nwaia 
-^ ou the light, the usual Baotiian monogi ini \\iih loiu plough. 

This coin is of vory great value, from tlie cu’cum- 
stanco of its’bcing the only one, out of many discoA'erod 
in the same neighboiu’hooil, upon which the characters 
are suttieiontly legible to atford a elue to the prince’s 
name. In the onset, ho^^e^er, we arc disappointed to 
tind that none of the recorded names of the Bactrian 
kings at all resemble that belbre us ; yet there can Ihj 
no doubt about any letter Init that preceding kot. which 

* [‘.bnniul ol tlu ViiliA'ologuMl Soaot) ot Dihli,* Sipiimbii. lS4a, p. 38. 
This Sociity h.l^ as yit onh put lortli iiumbois vM it' *.Kmuiu1.'] 
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may be either e, p, or c.' By assuming this latitude in 
the reading, I discovered a name which would agree, as 
nearly as it could be expressed in Greek, with KANHeKor 
or KANHcKor; and should my conjecture prove correct, 
the discoveiy of this coin will be hailed as of the greatest 
value by all who are engaged in the newly-developed 
study of Bactrian antiquity. The coin was first placed 
with the Society by Lieutenant Bumes, but, seeing its 
value, I thought it but just, after taking impressions and 
drawings of it, to place it in the discoverer’s hands, for 
the personal satisfaction of numismatologists in Europe. 
I suppose it to be a coin of Kanishka, a Tartar or Scythic 
conqueror of Bactria. 

According to Mr. Csoma de Koros, the name of 
Kanishka occurs in the Tibetan works as a (olebrated 
king in the north of India, who reigned at Kapila, which 
is supposed to be in EohiUchand, or near Hardwar. His 
reign dates about 400 years after Sakya, when the fol- 
lowers of the Buddha religion had become divided into 
eighteen sects (the Sakya tribes, or Sacse) under four 


> By way of conTcnicncc to those ^ho have not the power of l-eferencc rcspoctioff 
the history of Bactna, to which I may often have to allude in the disrussion m 
these coins, I subjoin a eatalogue of its kings, according to the authority of Sehlegel: 
^Journal Asiatiquc,* 1828, p 326. 


B. C. 265. Theodotus I. 

243. Theodotus II. 

220. £uthydcmus of Magnesia. 

195. .^Uodotus Soter. 
Menander Nikator. 

Heliofles Dikaios 

Demetrius 
181. Eueratidcs I. 

146. Euentidea II. 


I ^ Fixed historically by Strabo, etc. 

! Alluded to by Plutarch, Trogua and 
Aman, their eoina prevalent in Baroach, 
A.n 200. 

( On the authority of Visconti and Mion- 
net, from a bingle medal 
f Son of Luthydfmua, doubtful if ho 
1 reigned in llartnu 

ArtcmidoruH calls him tho * Groat King.* 
f Murdere-d his father and was himaolf 
( slain. 


125. Destmetion of the empire by the Tatars |ind the Soythians or Saf ai. 
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principal divisions, of 'which the names, both Sanskrit 
and Tibetan, arc on record.* 

In Mr, AVilson’s C'hronological Table of the History 
of Kashmir (‘Asiatic Researches,’ xv,, p. 81) we find 
‘Hushca* Jushca, dlid Canishca,’ tlmee Tatar princes, 
who succeeded Domodara, in the kingdom of Kashmir, • 
either reigning snccessivelj’ or synehronously. They 
introduced the Buddha religion imder a hierarch named 
N:'gaijuna, and Avere, according to the ‘Raja Tarangim',’ 
of Turushea or Tatar origin. The Sanskiit MS. places 
their reign loO years before Saeaysinha (or Sakya Singh), 
but the learned tmnslator in a note proves that the text 
was at hist misunderstood, and that the passage intended 
to express ‘ 1 50 years after the emancijnition of the lord, 
Sakj%a Siuha.’ 

The epoch of Sakya (the fifth Buddha, or Gautama) 
is determined by concurrent testimony of the Ceylonese, 
Siamese, I’egu, Birmese, and Chiuc''e eras, which are all 
founded on tlie birth or deatli of the Biuhllia legislator, 
and, though all difteriug* more or less, i (.'ueur in placing 
him between the limits of 644 and CoS yearn b.c. ; the 
Rtij Guni.of Asam, a pandit well vel^5ed in Buddlui 
litei-ature, fixes the Nirwan or emancipation of Sakyu- 
liluiii in 520 b.c,- Taking, then, from this epoch an 
iuter\ al of four hundivd years to the reign of Kanishka, 
the latter Avoidd fall near the end of the second coutmy 
B.c. We ,kuoAV from other soiuces, that the overthi'OAV 
of the Baeti'ian dynasty by the Scythian or Sakyau 
tribes happened in lo4 B.c, (125 by Sehlegel.) The pro- 


* ‘hilo ol Sik\a,’ 


- ‘Oiiontal n. 108 
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srat coin, therefore, confirms the fidelity of the ' B4ja 
Taranginf’ as a historical work, and leaves no doubt of 
the epoch of Sakya. 

Mr. Wilson finds grounds for throwing back the ter- 
mination of the reign of Abhimanya,'Canishca’s Successor, 
from fi.c. 118, as given in the ‘Baj4 Tarangim',’ to b.c. 
388, because ‘ Kashmfr became a Buddha country under 
Tatar princes shortly after the death of Sakya;’ but 
from Mr. Csoma’s subsequent examination of the Tibetan 
sacred books, in which the three periods of their compi- 
lation are expressly stated — ‘ first, under Sakya himself 
(520 — 638 B.C.), then under Asoka, king of PataUputra, 
110 years after the decease of Sakya; and, lastly, by 
Kanishka, upwards of 400 years after Sakya’ — little 
doubt can remain that the epoch as it stands in the 
*Baja Taranginf’ is correct. 

There are other circumstances connected with the 
Bactrian coins, which tend to confirm the supposition of 
a Buddhist succession to the Greek princes. In the first 
plac^ the reverse ceases to bear the formerly national em- 
blem, the Bactrian horseman with the Macedonian spear, 
and in its place a sage appears holding a flower, and 
invariably having a glory round his head, proving him 
to be a sacred personage secondly, although upon the 
first coins of the dynasty we find the inscription in 
Greek characters (a custom which prevailed under the 
Arsaddse also, and continued under the first Sassanian 
^inces); still upon coins of the same device, but 
probably of later fabric, we find the same kind of 

I See Colonel Tod't coiiu. 11, 14 ; Mr. Wilson's plates, figs. 1, 2, 6,ng and 
* Journal of the Anatic Societf of Bengal/ vol. plate ii. figs. 17, 18. 
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character which appears upon the Dihli and Allahabad 
pillars: — the same which is found at Ellora and in 
many ancient caves and temples of Central India, and 
is held in abhoiTcnce by the Brahmans, as belonging 
to the Bhddhist religion.' 

I need not repeat Mr. Wilson’s opinion, drawn fi'ora 
other grounds, that the tope of Manikyala, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which these coins are found, is a Buddhi-.t 
monument, but it receives much confirmation from the 
discovery of this coin of the Sakyan hero, Kanishka. 

Having thus far endeavoured to reconcile the coin 
before us, and others of the same class, to the Sakyan 
d3'i'iasty, to which the term ludo-Scj'thic A’cry aptly 
applies ; we may reasonably follow up the same train by 
ascribing the next scries, which exliibit, on the reverse, 
a Brahmam bull, accompanied by a priest in the common 
Indian dhoti, as the coins of the Brahmanical dynasty, 
which in its tura overcame the Buddhist lino. Colonel 
Tod includes these coins in the same class as the la.st, 
and adduces his reasons for referring tliein to Mithridates, 
or his successors of the Ajsacidan dynasty, whose do- 
minions extended from the Indus to the Ganges, and to 
whom Bactria was latterly tributary. Greek legends of 
the ‘ King of kings,’ etc., are visible on some, and udiat 
he supposes to bo the Pehlvi characters on the rcvci’sc : 

' Sre tranfilation of portions of the Snlsrttc and Kllora inscriptions by l^fnjor 
Wilford, ‘Asiatic UcscarclicH,’ v. HO, winch shews them all to relir hj iiainc ti» 
Sakya. Mr. A. Stirling, ‘Asiatic JlcHundirh,' xv. 3H, hn}s of some similar iii- 
scriptions on the Udaya Oiri Hill in Orissa • — ‘"J'lio llraliniuns refer the insriiptiou 
with horror and disgust to tin time when the Ihiddhist duitiiiics jircvniled. 1 laii- 
not, however, divest mpelf of the notion that the ehurueki* has some (oumdiuu 
with the ancient rriikrit, and 1 think an explanation is to be luoki^d for only troin 
Bomo''of tliu learned of the Jain Hct.' What has bechuic of the key to this and 
other . ^cient Sanskrit alphabets, whieh Wilford says he fortunately discovered iu 
the |>osso9sion of on ancient sage at Henan 
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but I incline to think these chaiticters of tlie Dihli type, 
and the Bactrian monogram should decide their locality. 
Mr. Wilson and Schlcgel both call them Indo-Scythio, 
and the latter, with Colonel Tod, names the hgiu’e 
‘ Siva with his bull Nandi.’ * Schlcgel thinks It curious 
that such marks of the lliudii faith should appear on 
these Tatar coins, btit, considering the Indian origin of 
the Sacie, does not this rather prove the same of their 
succos!>ox'««, instead of their Tatar de'^ct'ut ? It is more 
curious that the tire-altar .should coutiuue on all of the 
series, but the fact of its being a fire-altar at all is still 
matter of great uncertainty. 

Fro. 16. — Copper coins of this device are met with throughout 
Upper Hindustan , — they constitute the thud senes of Colonel Tod’a 
plate, and some in liis posNcssion ha\c decided Cicck thaiatteis upon 
them On tlie obMisc is the same amor m ith speai and altai On 
the rc\eisc is uliat lie supposes to be a piiest about to saciitico tlie 
bull , but in (lit com bcloic us the dhoti is so piecisil} the costume of 
the liialiinaiis, tliat lie me hues lathei to look upon the animal (especially 
as he has tlie hump) ns tlic sacicd bull of this country , denoting the 
prevalence oi piedoinmancc of the Ihahraanual faith in the Indian 
dependencies ot ^Men iflder or Eucratidcs’ dominion. 

Fki 18 — This t)pc of coin is, if anything, inoic common tli in the 
last: and the inscriptions are no longci Ouek, but cither of Ibe un- 
known character of the Dihli column, or ginuine Hindi Tlu' tiguie 
astiido upon the clepliant isalwa}» nnuh out of piopoilion, *nid the 
Ktij.i with the .dt.ir moie iiidely e\e(uled The elejihant i**, like the 
lioisi', picsci\cd m siibscipicnt coins ot the Hindus, thus 

Fio. f7 icpresculs one ot tlu se procured b} laeuteiiaiit Itiniijes in 
his tour. The same dtMie is still 'omiuoii iii Nmthoni India. The 
foiMii ot the Nag.iii ehaiaelois oil this and Fig 1 1 agiees ^\lth those on 
copiKn* grants of land 700 oi 800 }ears old 

[Professor Wilson tliseoveis the name of Sri \"aiika-(lcvti 


^ *Cc (|ui ww paiait li < iiToiisUimc l.i plius lunaitpi ibU dann lOh modailies, I'c 
M V (111 nilte bialiiii.iiui|ii( adopU* pai Irs luis Taitiri's. IIh legiinioiit 

doiK (‘(TiiiiiMtK at hill diH proviiurs ou n* tulto ctail ctabh,’ — ^Jouninl Atiutiquo/ 
.No\ 18‘iS 
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on these coins Ariana Antiqua/ p. 430 ). I myself formerly 
accepted this reading, * and was inclined to identify the 
monarch so designated with the last of Albirunis Kutur 
kings, whose name is given in tlie Arabic texts as 
Kanak* or Gang (th^ ^Kaiik* of il. Reinaud’s French trans- 
lation),® but I confess that there are difficulties in the way 
of the association ; and, moreover, the name, in its Saii'skiit 
form, is by no means assured, as it may be interpreted in 
various ^^aJS,but preferably, I think, ^ tar ha. It has been 
proposed to render the name as TTFS pakha, but to this tran- 
scription there arc manifebt objectioiib, as it is usual to duplicate 
the ^ by a second character similar to the leading form of tli.it 
letter. This practice, at all c\ents, will be seen to have be en 
folio \\ ed in the majority of Indian insciiptioiis (S( ( Gupta coins, 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ plate xviii., fig. 4; .also Allahabad Inscrip- 
tion, plate Iv., vol. vi., ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Gaya Inscriptions, ibid, plate xxxiv., etc.) Ag.iin, in regard to 
the initial ty p, whatever may be the authoritative form of that 
letter, it is sufficient to say, in justification of my reading, that 
the outline of the chai.actiT on the sevcial ( oins .ilmost uniformly 
agrees with that of the final ^ c in dci a. But as I shall have 
to revert to this description of coins under \ dele XI., I defer 
*any further remarks to the more appropriate occasion. — E.T.] 

I do not mcmtioii Lieutenant ]3unios’ Muhammadan 
coins, as it is bettor to keep them distinct from the pre- 
sent engraved series, to which I may have soon to add 
a valuable supplement, containing a solectioii fi-oin Dr. 
Swincy’s and General Ventura’s discoveries. My task 
incimscs upon me daily, but I shall he amply rewarded 


* [ * Journal of tlic Koyul Asiatic Society/ ix., 170.] 

“ [* Jlinii'-ul-tawArikli,’ etc ,quotu(l in tlio ‘Journal of the Jtoj.il Asiatic Society/ 
ix., ia4.] 

' [* Fmjpnonb Arubcii et Pentana u I’liido,' ‘ Jouniul Asi.itiquc,’ 4th iieriot, 

vol, iv,, 1844.] 
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if my humble notice of the discoveries of others shall, 
by connecting them with ancient liistor}', eventually turn 
the^e most interesting reliques to the true end of numis- 
matic study. 



e-W 
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IV.— BACTRIAN AND INDO-SCYTHIC COINS— 

continued. 

[AUGLST, 1833.] 

The present plate introduces us to some of the coins 
of Dr. Swincy’s collection, alluded to in my last article. 
It is as well to premise that all order of arrangement is 
out of the q^uestion where new objects are every day 
dropping in, and where the epoch of so many of our 
coins is not yet satisfactorily ascertained. Thus it 
happens that although headed ‘ Bactrian,’ the last plate, 
as well as the present, contains corns of other dynasties. 

Dr. Swiney pursued a course very similar to that 
of Colonel Tod in forming his collection ; — ‘ The plan 
I have found most successful under favourable circum- 
stances of locality, or where no one has already explored 
the same ground, (and I have followed it many years 
before I heard of Colon^ Tod’s eminent success in the 
same pursuit,) is this : upon the line of march I employ 
an intelligent servant, generally a Musalman tailor, to 
buy up old paisa, which the haniyas in some towns are 
in the habit of putting aside as useless, perhaps from 
father to son, and which rarely see the light except on 
occasions of this sort. Out of some dozens procured in 
this manner for as many current paisa, a few may be 
sufficiently curious to reward the trouble of search. 
Such beautiful coins as lieut. Bumes brou^t back with 
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him from the Panjab and Oxus are no longer to be pro- 
cm*ed in India ; indeed ancient silver coins are of very 
great rarity compared either with those of gold or copper, 
and the only two Bactrian coins I have been so fortunate 
as to discover, were obtained out of the limit? of our 
provinces.’ 

I have not attempted to engrave any of the numerous 
sketches of his antiques which Dr. Swiney has been so 
obliging as to forward, but have confined myself to those 
of which he has sent sealing-wax impressions, or paper 
casts made in the school-boy fashion (but not to be 
despised on that account), by wrapping the coin in 
several folds of paper, and rubbing the exterior with a 
key or hard blunt point. 

BACTRIAN COINS, PLATE III. 

Fies. 1, 2, and 3 are described at pages 25 and 35. 

Fig. 4. — A small silver coin of Apollodotus, weighing 36 grs, 

Obvebse. — Head with diadem and fillets, and a neckcloth, inscription 
circular, close but quit^ distinct; AnoAAOAOTOT ba2ia£A 2 5ftTHP02 
KAI «iAOnATOPOi5. The introduction of the conjunction KAi 1 do not 
remember to have seen on any other Greek coin. 

Beyebse. — Minerva Promachos. On the right is a singpilar mono- 
gram (No. 4 of the series at the foot of the plate), differing widely from 
that of Colonel Tod’s coin oi the same king (No. 6 of the same series). 
The legend is distinct but illegible, and agrees in character that 
upon many of the bull and elephant coins. (See Wilson’s plates, figs. 
3, 4, 31 ; Tod, figs. 11, 12, etc.) 

The native who brought this coin to Dr. Swiney 
stated that it was procured by him at a town called 
Eaital, in the Sikh territory, not far from Eaindl. 

Fig. 5. -A coin of Menander, agreeing in its general features with 
the last; weight, 34 grains. 

Obtxbsb. — ^A well-exeetated and intdligent face, with the diadem ; 
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latter part of the inscription not very distinct, menanapot BASiAEns 
5nTH(P02?) 

Reverse. — Minerva wielding the bolts of Jove. The monogram 
(No. 5) resembles the last, without the hook (unless the hook below, 
as I at first supposed, forms a part of it) ; one half of the inscription 
consists of the same letters as appear on the coin of Apollodotus: it 
must, therefbre, be the native title equivalent to iriuTripos. 

This coin was purchased of a saiTaf in the bazar at 
Subathd. 

In favour of these two coins I may venture to repeat 
the remarks of Profc.ssor Sclilegel, on the equally valu- 
able pair discovered by Colonel Tod; — ‘.These two 
medals are beyond all price, as much for theh admirable 
preservation as for their extreme rarity and their import- 
ance to history.’ And 1 shall make no apology for also 
translating the Professor’s learned commentary on that 
part of the Bactrian history connected with them, at 
length, as much more satisfactory than a partial gleaning 
or plagiarism of his remarks, which so well exemplify 
the use of numismatology in correcting the vagaries of 
historians : — 

* In the profound obscurity which envelopes the bistorv nf Baetria, we must cull 
nith care all that cau throw the least light upon it. 

‘ We find only two passages in ancient authors which mention king Apollodotus. 
Arrian, the reputed writer of the ‘ Pcriplus/ says, * A^* ol vvv 4v Bapuydfoif 

woAai a\ vpox<ifpov<rt ZpaxtJLaij ypdfifjM<rty %\kriPiKo75 4yK€xapayfi9vai, ^irl<rrifia r&v 
fitr* *A\(^ayZpoy fitfiaffiXtuKdrtty *A‘iroWoSorov Koi MmyBpou. ‘For this reason 
even now ancient drachm® are current at Barygazu [Bhrigu-gdeha or Baroach), 
bearing, in Greek characters, the stamp of the kings who reigned after Alexander, 
Apollodotus and Menander.’ 

The two coins now brought to light, agree better 
with this passage from Arrian than those of Colonel Tod, 
on account of their exact similarity, which would allow 
them naturally to be coupled together in speaking of 
them. 

* The other passage concerning Apollodotus is from the summary of the history 
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of Trogua Ponipeius, which is placed at the head of the abridgment of Justin: 
Prolog. Ixxi. 

* Dcindc, quo regc pugnantc, Scythicoe gentes, Sarancie ct Asiaiii Bactra occupa- 
yere ct Sogdianos. Indicoe quoque res additic, gestae per Apollodotum et Meuandrum 
reges eorum.* 

* The printed editions have * Apollodorum/ which was corrected by the learned and 
judicious Bayer, on the authority of the *■ Periplus.' This reading is now fully con- 
firmed by a medal (two), an authentic and pubilc monument. 'Vaillant and 
Longueruo suspected a corruption of the text, and sought to correct it in another 
way. They thought that the name of ApoUodotus, the historian of the Parthian 
and Bactrian kings, had been confounded with that of a king ; and Longuerue pro- 
posed to read * ex Apollodoro, gestoe per Meuandrum et Eucratidain, reges oorum.' 
This is not correcting, but disfiguring arbitrarily, an ancient text ; and yet the 
latest editor of Justin in France, M. Lcmaire, recommends this unwarrantable 
conjecture ! 

* Bayer, howeyer, while he reinstates ApoUodotus, disputes his title to the king- 
dom of Bactria, which Colonel Tod, again, yindicates with reason. Bayer would 
make him one of those Greek kings who, at that epoch, reigned separately oyer a 
part of India, such as Demetrius, son of Euthydemus. This is, in the first place, 
Contrary to the text of Trogus Ponipeius : for the w’ord eorttiu applies to Bactra et 
Sogdianos, The coin confirms this refutation, for by what motive should a Greek 
king, not having possession of Bactria, put a legend in Bactrian characters on the 
reverse of his coin ? I call them so, without prejudice to the question of the 
language to which they may belong. Certainly they are not Sanskrit : they have 
a strong resemblance to those on the early Sassanian medals. The credit of 
dccyphcring them is reserved for scholars acquainted with Zend and Pchlvi. 

* To escape from this objection, wc must suppose that ApoUodotus reigned in the 
eastern provinces of the ancient Persian empire, south of Bactria. The medal of 
Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, discovered by Baron Meyendorf, bears a Greek 
legend, ^a<rt\4ws Arifi^irpiov ; the empire of India is designated by the skin of an 
elephant's head with whiclj the portrait of the prince is adorned. 

* ApoUodotus, therefore, must be admitted among the kings of Bactria. The 
celebrated Visconti has endeavoured to assign his probable place in Bayer’s ‘ Chro- 
nological Canon of Six Kings,' the dates of which are, however, mostly conjectural : 
he places him after Euthydemus [see p. 38], and both the authorities quoted above 
agree in placing him before Menander. Now MenandLr certainly reigned between 
Euthydemus and Eucratides; but Visconti will not allow the latter to follow 
Menander directly : he makes a place between their reigns for Heliocles, whose 
name is only known firom one medal bearing the inscription *HKiokk4ovs 

ZiKolov, and pronounced by Mionnet to be of Bactrian fabric, merely from analogy to 
other coins of the same locality — an .argument by no means conclusive. AVhon a 
coin of Heliocles shaU be discovered in India or Tartary, we may grant his title to 
the Bactrian throne. 

< It is difficult to assign the exact limits of the Indian dominions of the Bactrian 
monarchs, or of their contemporaries, who reigned in India itself. The ancients use 
the word India vaguely, and sometimes make it comprise the Persian provinces north- 
west of the Indus. The conquests of the Baotrians may have been made in two 
directions: — One, towards the east by the Panjkb, and onwards; the other, by 
foUowing the course of the Indus. The expedition of Soleucus Nicator was directed 
towards the Ganges : by his treaty with Chandragupta, king of the Prasii (people of 
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tho East), he gave up some proTinces, and receired a number of elephants in exchange. 
It is probable that the first kings of Bactria, on declaring themselTes independent, 
took possession of what remained of Alciiinder's conquests in the Panjkb/ (Dr. 
Swiney’s coins confirm their domination there, as tar as the presence of medals can 
do so.) * At any rate, the third king, Euthydemns, in bis treaty with Antiochns the 
Great, by which treaty his independence was acknowledged, gaye up all his elephants. 
Thi'; priv first •that Euthydemus had, provinces, or atjeast subjects, in 

India proper ; second, that his rule was not extensive^ for the elephants were few in 
number ; added to those given by Sophagasenus to Antiochus, they made but 150, 
whereas Seleucus received 400 from Chandragupta., 

* Antiochus’ expedition was brilliant, but it procured him little solid advantage 
beyond the acquisition of these war elephants. After his campaign against Euthydemus 
and Sophagasenus he repassed the Indus, and returned by way of Arachosia and 
Carmania to the western seat of his empire.’ (Was it after this expedition that he 
struck the coin represented in figure 2, depicting the stem of a boat of the river 
Indus ? ) 

* Euthydemus may have profited by the distance of Antiochus, and the decline of 
his strength, to deprive him of the provinces situated along the Lower Indus. It is 
viertain it Demetrius reigned there, I think, fir€t as governor in the name of 'hit 
father ; afterwards as an independent king. Demetrius did not succeed Euthydemus 
in Bactria: his absence, perhaps, allowed his competitor to supplant hini. If 
Demetrius had not been in possession at the death of his father, with what force 
could he have eonquered these vast provinces, when the army of Bactria was at the 
command of a ^l^ aP It is lie, no doubt, who founded the city of Demetrias in 
Arachosia, tile name of which is pieseiied in the geographical work of Isidorus, 
Thence bus dominions exteuded to the Delta of the Indus. 

‘Trogus Pompeius ascribes exploits in India to Apollodotus and Menander; 
Strabo also to the latter. Their conquests, then, must have been towards the 
Panjhb, since they would ha>e come into contact witli Demetrius on the south; 
and there is no mention of Wtar between the Bactrians and ♦his king of India until 
the end of the reign of Euciatidcs. Strabo says expiessh tiiat Menander passed the 
Hyphascs and penetrated to the Jarana. Elye kuI tou ''Tttcu'iv wpos fts, m 

l(rap-ov vpori\B€. Lege *T<uriv et Iw/iavov, 

* This authorises our extending hb kingdom to Mathurh or even Baitasor (where 
Colonel Tod’s coin was found). The probability is, that it included the kingdom of 
Lhhor; for since Strabo sajs that Menander was the fust to penetrate so far, hit 
predecessor’s rule, of course, must have been moie limited.' 

Plutarch hears testimony to the excellent chai'acter 
of Menander as a sovereign ; — ‘ A certain king, Menan- 
der, who had reigned with justice over the Bactiians, 
having died in camp, the cities in common had the care 
of his funeral rites, but aftciwards contended for hU 
ashes ; they at last divided his remains equally amongst 
them, and agreed that monuments to him should bo 

4 
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raised amongst them all.’' May not this singular pas* 
sage have had its origin in a confused account of the 
monuments raised by the Buddhists to preserve the 
rdios of their lawgiver, of which one at Manikyala 
seems to have been founded immediately after the 
Bactrian monarchy was overthrown, and while the com- 
munication of those countries with the West was still, 
perhaps, maintained.^ But to return to Schlegel’s 
epitome : — 

*We know nothing of Hcliocles, if, indeed, he ever reigned in Bactria. But as 
Encratidas was the first to as&uiDC tht di<(tinction of * Great King,’ it is natural to 
suppose that he aggrandi7cd the ttiipiic He maj have conquered Ariana, which 
Strabo sa\s belonged to Bactiia 

‘For the war between Eucratuh" and Dtmetuus, king of India, we are reduced 
to the unsatisfactory notice of lustin, according to whom Demetnus was the 
aggressor. Eucratidas, at fir^t bc^ugtd, and in great danger, saved himself by his 
valour, and finished by despoiling his advcrt>'ir\ In his retreat, after terminating 
this war, he was assassinated b} his son Bayer thinks that this Demetnus is 
the same who, m his youth, negoented the peace for his father Euthydemus with 
^tiochus. However, the great age to which he must have attained is a staggering 
objection. One may reconcile prob ibilities by supposing that a son of the same name 
had succeeded to Demetnus’ thiohc 

‘The existence of thejiamcide of Euoratidas is well established, but his name is 
nnkoown, and it is uncertain whether he enjoyed the fruits of liis crime. King 
Encratidas II., therefore, in Ba} ci s c atalogue, rests only on a double conjecture. 

‘ Thus end the Bactrian kings hitherto known The later history of the dynasty 
if enveloped in darkness yet thicker than the rest Justin attributes its destruction 
to the Parthians , the author of the summit} of Tiogus Ponipeius to the Se}tbians , 
both quoting the same authoiiti It appe irs, then, that both these nations took 
part in it, but that the Sc}'thiiiis k iu mu d in posst ssion. 

‘ In a fragment of Diodorus, or ritlur in an extract by Photius, it is said that 
one of the Arsacidse (no doubt th'^ ixth, Alithridatt 4 I ) penetrated as for as India 
aadaeieed the kingdom of Poms, tc , tin country between the Hydaspes and the 
Aeeainee. Bayer says, with reason, that the Greeks, wherever they allude to Indiay 
imagine a Poms ; — ^bnt in this case the historian seems justified, for we see that the 
Bactrians possessed not only that pi ovinci , but even beyond it. By Bayer's calcula- 
tion, Mithridates I., king of Paithia, must have survived Encratidas by seven yean, 
hut these dates are purely conjecturil. At an) rate, it is after Eucratidas’ death that 
them conqueeti must have been made the war between liini and Demetrius would 
not have taken place had the Parthians occupied the intervening provinces. Eucra- 
tidas was assassinated when in the height of his power . — it is, then, after his death, 

^ Major Tod on Bactrian Medals, ‘ Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic Society/ i. 880 . 

> See page 39. 
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that the decline of the empire commenced. M. de Guignes, from the Chinese his- 
torians, fixes the epoch of its destruction in t'le year 125, b.c. The king or kings 
who may have reigned in the interim are yet unknown — perhaps they may be 
brought to light by Colonel Tod’s discoveries.’ 

The above condensed and critical sketch of the later 
Bactrian kings contains all that is known of them, and 
leaves us to fill up blanks only as fresh matter may 
be elicited through the labours of the antiquarian in 
this fruitful field. Schlegel felt pride in adding two 
cognomens to his two kings; Dr. Swiney’s coins have 
already increased their Majesties’ titles ; giving to 
Menander the common appellation ‘saviom;.’ and to 
his predecessor, in addition to the same title, the respect- 
able appellation of ‘Philopator,’ ‘ loving son.’ This latter 
title is of more consequence than might at first be sus- 
pected, for, unless his father were of kingly dignity, he 
would not haA'c been mentioned : and it is more than 
probable that his son succeeded him peaceably. But we 
have no knowledge Avho the father was, since Demetrius 
is the only recorded son of Euthydemus. We may sup- 
pose him, to be sure, to have been a brotoei' — ^perhaps a 
younger one, — a favorite — ‘a gift of the gods,’ as his 
name implies ; and this might account for the mission 
of the rightful heir to a distant province : but it is 
wrong to hazard conjectures upon points of such remote 
diplomacy ! 

Figs. 6 and 7. — Two square copper coins resembling in form Fig. 7 
of Plate II. Weight, 102 and 121 grains. 

Obtebse. — figure, apparently female, holding a cornucopia on the 
left arm ; the other indistinct ; legend in parallel lines, and evidently 
Greek, but only partially legible : the word babiaeob commences both 
of them. 

Betbbsb. — The Indian bull wit hits hump, encircled with the un- 
known character. Below, on both coins, the letter z or a symbol 
of that fom. 
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One of these coins was found at Machwarra, a small 
town near the Satlaj river, between Ludiana and Eupar ; 
the other in the bazar at Bussy, on the road from thence 
to Simla. Dr. Swiney considers them to be not only 
similar, but of the same die. It is not possible to 
do more than ascribe them to the Bactrian dynasty 
generally. 

[These are now known to be coins of Philoxenes. See pi. xv. 

fig. 2.] 


Fig. 8. — This small copper coin, from the neighbourhood of Sah&- 
ranpur, is classed among the Bactrian coins by I)r. Swiney, from the 
similarity of its monogram to that of fig. 4. The legend also appears 
Greek: the obverse ha-^ a warrior with a bow (.^) and the reverse a lion, 
panther, or %ing\ which connects it with one class of the Hindu coins. 

Figs. 9, 10. — I have introduced these two of Dr. Swiney^s Bac- 
trian-horsemen, or Eucratides,’ coins,* because the head is in better 
preservation than usual, and a letter or two more of the legend can be 
added to the scanty list hitherto elicited ; thus, on fig. 9, we have 
anTHP MErA.,.and on the other mefa baciaetc, ‘tho great king,’ quasi 
Maha Raja. As far as the specimens hitherto discovered can prove it, 
the nominative seems to be used in all the coins of this typo, instead 
of the genitive, as is usual on Greek medals ; the teiminalions are also 
corrupted ; which circumstances tend to pronounce those coins to 
belong to the last princes of the race, as conjectured in ascribing them 
to Eucratides. 

Fig. 14 is a small coin suiiposed to have Greek characters, but 
undecypherable. 

Figs. 16, 17, 18, are drawings of three?- small copper coins procured by 
Lieutenant Bumes at Manikyala, which differ in some particulars from 
those already made public, and are on that account, rather than as 
leading to any fresh observation, now inserted. Fig. 16 belongs, from 
the side figure of the female stooping, and the monogram or symbol, 
to the Kanishka group. Fig. 1 8, a man sitting, dressed in the Brah- 
manical accords so far with No. 1 of Mr. Wilson’s plate, a gold 
coin dug out of the tope at Manikyala by General Ventura. Fig. 1 7 
is of a novel type,^ but the coin was in too imperfect a state to permit 
an accurate development of the figures. 


* See plate ii., and p. 36, 
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HINDU COINS. 

From the coins of Bactria a transition is easily traced 
through the dai'k period of the ludo-Scythian or Buddhist 
dynasty, (to which numerous coins have been allotted 
upon such ^egree of iptemal evidence as their appear- 
ance affords,) to the coins of the Hindu princes of Central 
India, Andhra, Bajputana, Kanauj, Indraprastha, and 
perhaps Magadha or Bahar. I have, on a former occa- 
sion, ventured to doubt ' whether any native coin, pro- 
perly so called, had circulation in India anterior to the 

^ Page 4 supra, and ^Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ I. 394. [I annex 
e.xtracts from an elaborate note of Burnouf a bearing on this subject. ** Or il fallaiti 

S our obteuir Ics faveurs dc VdsavadaUd, donner cinq cents Purdi^. . . . Je na 

eninnde/''', . . uu seul Kdrchdpanai’* Introd. 147. (Note.) — II importe, en 
premier lieu, de remorquer que le Parana dout il est parie dans le texte, est une 
mounaie de poids, o’est-d^ire une monnoio appartenante h un systdme purement 
indien, et anterieuT} cons^ouemmcnti h I’influence qu*a e\crcee dans I'lnde le systtoo 
mouetaire des Grecs de ta Bactriane. Or dans le systdme auquel apparent la 
Purdna, qui est un poi^ d’armnt, I'unitd est le Ruktili^ c'est-h-dire le poida d’niia 
graino rouge de Guudja ou ae I’^^rus wecatorius^ ... On comprend qu'oii 
arrivcrait u un resultat beaucoup plus lleye, 8*11 s'ogissait d*un poids d’or; niait 
remploi du mot Purdna nous mterdit absolument cetto supposition, puisque le 
Puraua cat positi^cment donne pour un poids d’ argent. . . . Quoi qu’il en soit, 

les termes dc * Mdebu’ et de *Mdchnka' appartieuneut, comme cclui de ^B^tika/ k ce 
syst^me de^ poids fournisi par la nature, et tr^s-problablement fort ancicn, qui corac- 
terise les epoques do civilisation encore peu avancee ; car le Mdcbj est un hancot 
dc I’esp^ce dite Fhaseolus radiatus, Le texte de notro l^gonde parie encore d'uuo 
autre monnaie, le Edrchdpana, qui est, suivant Colcbrook^e ^ .i.itic Be&earchcs,* 
T. 93} dgol a 80 Baktikas de cuivre, e’est-d-dire d 175 groins trot anglais, ou, bUivant 
WiNou, d 176 grains. Quoique la Edrchdpana puisse etre aussi biou un poids d'or 
et d' urgent que de cuivre, I'eusemble du texte me semble prouver qu’il y faut voir uu 
Kdrcbtipaua de cuivre, cor la coiurtisone veut certainenient dire qu'elle ne deniande 
pas meme d Upa^upta, la plus petite somme .** — Introduction d VhnitofreduBuddhisme 
wduny p. 597. Frofessor \7il30Q enters into the question more fully. His summary 
is uecossanly of the highest value in the citation of Hindu au^orities, thought he 
numismatic and other evidence might, perhaps, have ^varranted a more decisive ex* 
picsaion of opinion in favor of the antiquity of Indian coinages.] Doubts htive 
been entertaiued of the existence of a native Indian currency prior to intro- 
duction of the art of coining by the Greeks of Bactria (Prinsep: * Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ i. 384, suprd eit) and certainly there are strong grounds 
for admitting tho probability that the fabrication of money in Mia or^inated 
'n'itli them. There are some considerations, however, which militate against it. 
That the want of a specific denomination of money is not incompatible with a 
me^io medium of exchange, we know from tho practice of the Chiueso and Indo- 
Ghinoso nations to the present day, .amongst whom certain weights of gold and 
silver, sometimes bearing a stamped attestation of their staudara lolue, take the 
place of coined money. This may have been tho case also with tho lliudus ; and as 
the differout todtlc;^ which are given in their law-books, of the aoicrul values offdd 
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incursion of Alexander. In none of the ancient books ' 
of the Hindhs is mention made of coined money. The 
word ‘ suvama,’* or ‘ gold,’ which occurs frequently in 
the Puranas, is supposed to mean a lump of gold of a 
fixed weight, such as is still current in Aya ^nd China. 
Colebrooke states,* on the authority of Manu and other 
authors, that the ‘ suvama ’ (karsha, arsha, or tolaka) 
was equal to sixteen mashas. If the mdsha was, as now, 
about 17.4 grains only, this would certainly make the 
Suyama* small enough to admit of a doubt whether it 


and silver refer to weight, not to number (Colebrooke * Asiatic Researches,* v.), it is 
likely that the currency of the country consisted chiefly, if not exclusively, of lumps 
of gold and silver not nearing any impression, until the Hindds had learned the use- 
fslneas of money from their Ractrian neighbours, and from their foreira commerce, 
especially with Rome. At the same time it seems likely that they had a sort of 
stamped coin even before the Greek invasion. In all parts of India numerous small 
pieces of silver have been found in the ground — some oblong, some square, some 
round— and which were, no doubt, once employed as measures of value (* Asiatic Re- 
aearches/ xvii. 696, pi. v.J (See Art. X. pi. xx.) “They commonly, but not always, bear 
upon them rude symbols of the sun and moon, a star or nondescript mark, to which 
it is not easy to assign a definite import, but the application of which gives to them 
the character of a coinage. The style of these pieces and the rudeness of their 
execution, are in favour of their ancient date, as it is scarcely probable that after tho 
art of fabricating money had been introduced, the making ot such coins would have 
been continued. They would have preceded also, it may be supposed the law which 
inflicts punishment on the falsifier, not only of the standard, but of the fabric and 
the stamp of the coin Us has been noticed above (* Ariana Antiaua,* page 364, note). 
Again, it is well known that the chief punishments in the penal code of tho HindCts 
are fines, and it is difficult to reconcile such a penalty with a mere weight of metal. 
The 100, 600, and 1,000 Panas, which are the several series of mulcts in M&nu, 
might possibly have intended so many pieces, or their equivalent in weight in some 
other metal ; the Pana being either a copper weight or a coin of about 200 grains, 
which may be considered as that of the native Pice or copper coins. That it was a 
coin is so understood apparently by the commentator on the text of the * Yajna- 
widkya,* in which he explains the word karsha or pana to denote a fabricated form of 
copper (lamrasya vzJkdra)f and a text of Vichaspati is quoted in law-books, which 
defines a Karsha or Pana to be a stamped coin. That it had come to signify a piece 
of money, there is no doubt, although at what period is open to conjecture. It is 
not unlikely that Hindfl artists were employed by some of the Greek princes.** — 
• Ariana Antiqua,* page 403. — ^E.T.] 

^ The.*Rijk Taraneini,* a comparatively modem work, mentions the din&r, a 
Peraian gold coin. [The term occurs also in the Sanchi inscription of Chandra 
Gupta. Bee Art. X. tn/rd.l 

9 * Asiatio Researches,* Y., 93. 

4 See Mr. Ravenshaw’s note, * Journal of the Asiatic Society,* II,, page 266. 

« Mai or Wilford, and many as inveterate etymologists, might have drived our 
English 'sovereign* from this word, had it chancM to have been cuxrent at an earlier 
penod than is assigned jby our mint annals for its introduction, namely, Edward IV.’b 
reign, A.n. 1489. 
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did not bear some stamp: on the other hand, nnall 
lumps of gold called ‘ phatang,’ of a smaller weight and 
value, and without a stamp, are still brought from the 
hills, and passed as cash in tJie purchase of goods in the 
plains. Again, the great analogy which is observed be- 
tween the earliest Indian coins introduced to our notice 
by modem research, and those of the Macedonian colo- 
nists, is a very strong argument in favor of the supposi- 
tion that the art of die-cutting was introduced at that 
period; and the employment of Greek workmen may 
reasonably account for the continuance of Greek legends 
where, otherwise, they would have been little expected. 
A further direct and incontestable proof of theit counee- 
Hull ih derived from the similarity of the memograms or 
symbols visible on most of them. I have inserted, at 
the foot of the present plate, such of these as occur in 
the coins before us. Most of them may be found on the 
Greek <‘i\ ic coins of the Hunterian cabinet at -Glasgow , 
those upon the genuine Grei'k coins are evidently cyphers 
or compounds of Greek letters ; either uumeiiils tnnvkipg 
the date, or initials of persons connected with the mint. 

Monogram 1 appears upon a coin of Demetrius of Syria (see plate v.), 
and inaj be compounded of A T, symbolical of Antioch, the place of 
coinage : ii is Xu. G7 of Combe's Hunterian Catalogue. Monogram 2 , 
on Alexandei’fc« com (^53 of Combe may be A, and may stand for one of 
the numerous cities of this inonarcli's name. The third (plate ii,, 
fig. 1) is e\idcntly formed of the Greek letters PE, being, perhaps, the 
date (105 of the Syrian era, or 20G b.c.)‘ subjoined by A, betokening 
the locality. 

The next four (^4, 5, 6, '7) occur in the coins of ApoUodotus and 
Menander (^8G, 21G, and 336 of Combe). Colonel Tod supposes the 
latter two and fig. 9 to be formed of numeral letters, but the combina- 

* If BO, this iuin should belong to Antiocbus the Grcnt, and not Antiocbiu* 
Thcos, an Buppobid in page 2>}. I'loin hi» cognomen, Epiphains, 
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tioa ,of units is pronounced to be inadmissible. 8 and 9 appear on tbe 
com of tbe last Bactiian monarch, * tbe great king.’ They are not 
found in Combe ; but the latter may be a combination of tbe letters 
o,T,H and £. Nos. 10, 11, and 12, baviiig four prongs and the ring below 
cut open, belong to tbe supposed Eanisbka coin, and all the coins of the 
T&j& and bull, and rdjd and elephant type. These can no longer be 
interpreted as letters, though evidently imitntcd from thcr foregoing. 
Monogram 13 occurs in one of Colonel Tod's coins of the same class, 
with the running figure (13 of 3rd series) ; but it may probably be an 
imperfect impression of the foregoing symbol. From monogram 12 to 
the lozenge form of 1 4 is but a slight transition, and thus we pass to a 
whoDy different class of coins, ascribed by Colonel Tod to the Pundu 
dynasty, because the inscriptions are in the same character which is 
found wherever the Pandu authority existed ; in the Caves, and on the 
rocks of Junagarh, Jjirnar, on the pillar of victory in Maiwar, and on 
the columns of Indraprastha (Dihli) and Praydga (Allahabad). 

[ I have already had occasion to refer to a paper by Major 
Cunningham, entitled, *An attempt to explain some of the 
monograms found upon the Grecian Coins of Ariana and 
India,’ published in vol. viii of the ‘ Numismatic Chronicle ’ 
(London, 1846), I have now again to advert to it, in some- 
what more detail, in connexion with this, the earliest attempt 
at the explanation of these symbols by James Prinsep. 

The general subject of mint monograms is necessarily a 
difficult one, and, until lately, was rather shirked and avoided 
by numismatic writers ; in the present instance, it will be scen^ 
to be unusually complicated in the later Bactrian coinages, not 
only by the use of two distinct alphabetical series, Greek and 
Arian, but in the multiplicity of the signs, and their frequent 
association to the number of four and five varieties on single 
specimens of the subordinate scries of coins ! 

Since' Major Cunningham’s Essay was written,' however, 
not only has great progress been made in the comparative 
geography of India and Central Asia ; but the special question 

^ [ In this and in many Bimilar instances of works composed in India, it would 
be more bccnxate to say, * Since the date of tbe publication of the authorities the 
author had an oppottunity of consnltinv,' — ^in presence to defining relative priority 
in tbe ofdinary Enropean pbitscology. J 
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of the interpretation of mint monograms has received more 
attention and illustration from the learned in Europe. And 
now — when we are fully prepared to admit the accuracy of 
the verification of the monogrammatic expression of the mints 
of Alexander the Great in the western section of his do- 
minions rfind are eqitally ready to recognise the Parthian 
employment of combinations of Greek letters to typify the 
mints of Drangia- and Chorasinia/ besidc*s carrying on the 
evidence of the abbreviated definition of the local mints, in 
the Pehlvi character/ down to the date of the Arab denomina- 
tion in Persia — we can scarcely hesitate to concede the pro- 
bability that the Bactrian Greeks observed some such custom. 
The obstacles to any conclusive assignment of the purport of 
these symbols, consist not alone in the endless transpositions 
to wliicli tlic various letters of any gi\ eii monogram of ordinary 
complication may be subjected, but in the parallel practice, 
which, we have reason to believe, obtained, of inscribing on the 
currency the names of mint masters and others connected 
with this fiscal branch of State Government, couclud in 
similarly combined liUial ciphers. This is not the place* 
however, to enter into any lengthened review of Major 
Cunningham’s theory, or its subordinate application; but, 
having said thus much in accejitance of the neral principle, 
and being prepared to say even more in piaise of the labour 
and assiduity the author has bestowed on his task, I may be 
permitted to add, that he appeals to have pushed his theory 
into needlessly severe trials, in his, peihaps, laudable aiiviety 
to prove its complete comprehensiveness . — E T.] 

Those coins urc docidi'dly tlio most ancicuit of Ilindii 
type which are kIl0^vn, and yet, being of pure gold, they 
arc generally in a perfect state of j)rcscrvation, and the 

‘ [£x. or. ‘Aradub.’ Mionnd, Supp lu. lUB. ‘OdtsbUb/ tbulf 200 J 

* ’ Linusav, sum.! ut j 

* ’ UnpublibliLU ParUnuii (Pmti^li Mum*uiu) Mtumgram, XOP.J 

* P Journ^ of the Uojul Abulit Sutiity,* \iii.] 
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characters, though unknown, are very clearly defined ; 
many of them resemble the Tibetan fom of Sanskrit. 
Most of them may be recognized in the inscriptions (or 
descriptive titles) over the sculptures at Mahabalipuram, 
described by Mr. Goldingham in the ‘Asiatic Eesearches,’ 
vol. V., page 79 : and as these sculpftires are said by tra- 
dition to represent the personages and acts of the Maha- 
bharata, the value of some of the letters may perhaps be 
hereafter recovered. In point of age the coins can only 
belong to the Maurya, the Sunga, the Kanwa or the 
Andhra dynasties of Mr. Wilson’s catalogue (315 b.c. to 
428 A.1).) 

Fio. 15 is copied from a gold coin, presented to me by Captain 
Wade, who discovered it near Firozpiir : it agrees precisely with 
figs. 5 and 7 of Mr. Wilson’s plate ; the former of which, stated to be 
taken from a drawing of a coin in Colonel Mackenzie's collection, 
seems to have been reversed by the artist, to assist the engraver, and 
inadvertently retained in that position. Every letter of the legend 
is identical in the three coins. 

[This is a coin of Samudra Gupta, sec plate xxii., etc,. 

Fig. 13 is from the sealing-wax impression of a coin belonging to 
Dr. S^iney : it corresponds precisely with No. 6 of Mr. Wilson’s plate, 
having the trisul or trident of Siva in lieu of the bird of Vishnu. • 

These two coins are of the description just alluded 
to. They have been found at Agra, Mathura, Ujjain, 
Ajmi'r, and even in Bengal. Mr. Wilson possesses one 
found in a tank in the Hugh' district. The mixture of 
emblems on these coins might almost persuade one that 
they were forgeries, btit that no two have hitherto been 
seen identically the same, and it would be manifestly 
impossible to forge a new die for each, especially when 
their price is little beyond the value of the metal. The 
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female on the reverse sometimes sits on a well-formed 
chair or settee, sometimes in the Indian fashion on a 
lotus-flower, at others, like J^urga, on a lion ; * she holds 
a cornucopia in the left hand, in the right a scarf or 
riband; a glory encircles her head; her left knee is 
bare. 

The obverse represents a king clad in a coat of mail, 
and with scale armour on the legs ; where the coin is 
worn (as in figure 15), the dress exactly resembles the 
modem coat and trowsers. The head-dress in fig. 13 
has a resemblance to the Sassanian or Persian cap. The 
left hand is invariably raised, as if holding a spear : the 
right is extended, as if placing an offering on a small fire- 
altar. This hand is more clearly defined in fig. 15, than 
in any coin of the class I’ have seen ; and it may be 
questioned, whether the action is not rather that of 
plucking a flower, for an artist would hardly represent 
the hand in so hot a position, were the object below a 
fire-altar ! 

As another anomaly in these coins, it may be re- 
marked that the letters on the left ot the prince, in fig. 
15, are identical with the Tibetan triliteral compound 
spy^ pronounced as ch or «A, with the inherent short 
vowel «, spya or sha ; this combination forms no word in 
the Tibetan langdage, hut with the vowel sign i (shi) 
it would signify * generic ’ or ‘ general,’ as spyi-dpon 
(pronounced shi-pon) ‘ viceroy’ or ‘ governor-general.’ 

Now the Tibetan alphabet, according to Mr. Csoma 
Koros, was only formed as a modification from the 


^ Vide Colontl Tod’s plate. 
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Sanskrit model in the seventh century of our oera, up to 
which period it were difficult to conceive that the 
characteristic monogram of Bnctria should have been 
preserved. The two first letters of the side inscription 
also resemble the Tibetan or if the antecedent dot be 
an r, jora. 

On the right hand, in fig. 15, is a standard rcsAnbling 
in some sort a Romau eagle ; it is probably the Garuda, 
or bird of Vishnu, and if so, is a proof of the connection 
of this coin with the ascendancy of tlie Vaishnava 
sects. 

Of this peculiar class of coin, the plates in the ‘Asiatic 
Researches ’ afford numerous A'arietics. I noAV pass to 
another type, more recent perhaps by several centuries, 
but more rare than the preceding. The legends are 
here decidedly in the Devauagari character ; yet the 
devices still hear a near analogy to their Grecian proto- 
types ; the hoi’seman, the b\dl, the lion, the sejited 
figure, arc revived with variations of dross and attitude, 
but it seems to have been contrary to the feelings or 
taste of the country to represent the human face, or 
perhaps the artists found themselves unequal to the 
task. Mythological subjects were better suited to the 
Uiudus. The bull of Siva, the Singh of Gurga, the 
Garuda of Vishnu; Ganesa, llanuman, and similar 
devices, predominated until the latest period in the coins 
of Southern India and Ceylon or until tlie progress of 
Muhammadan conquest interdicted the privilege of 
coining to the tributary Hindu princes. 

' Sit* plates iii, iv. ‘ Abiutic Uebcaiclus/ wii, , .tiid Mi. Wilson's iviuaik'> on 
the * lUmataiikus,' * (ianida-Madrati/ itc. 
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From the desultory me do in which materials are col- 
lected for my plates, and from a wish to avoid delineating 
any that have already appeared in print, it is impossible 
for mh to give a connected train of Hindu coins j and 
the student must refer to the plates in the ‘Asiatic 
Eesearches,’ vol. xvii, for more ample information. The 
medley of types once collected and preserved, however, 
may cvoutally afford the means of a proper classification, 
although it cannot be attempted in the present state of 
our scanty knowledge. 

Fir,. 11 is an unique coin in Dr. Swi^ey's possession. I have a 
scaling wax impression, from the sharpness of which I conclude the 
original to be of gold. 

Obverse. — A horseman mounted and holding a spear with the right 
hand : th?' horse is ornamented with trappings in the native style. A 
curious scroll or symbol appears in front. 

Ill VERSE. — Siva’s bull kneeling in the attitude of the images of 
Nandi in the temples. He is also clothed in ornamental trappings. 
Above, are characters which seem to form tlie words Sr{ 

Samagi i deva in ancient Nagari ; the written H is met with in one 
of the inscriptions decyphered by Wilford, ' -iatic Eesearches,’ ix., 
104 !No such name as Samagri Deva occurs in the catalogues of Hindu 
dynasties of Central India or Magadha ; hut the import of the words 
may pc'rhaps be understood as an honorific aj)peIlation , signifies 

‘^vholc,’ ‘entire.’ Were it possible that the fourth letter were an 
old lorm of ^ wo might ascribe the com to Samanta Deva, the first of 
the VjTnfr princes, who reigned, according to Wilson, in a.d. 500. 
But ‘^iich a conjecture is not warrantable. Wilford says, the titles of 
Sri and Deva were assumed by the descendants of Kama, as ‘ Sri 
Kama Deva,’' etc. Wo may therefore ascribe this coin to the Andhra- 
jatiya or Andhra-bhritya dynasty, some time {interior to the Muham- 
madan invasion. 

[ This class of coin is more fully described in the text il- 
lustrative of pi. xx\ . tnfrd.^ 

Fig. 12. — ^Two copper coins of this die were brought by Dr. J. Iff. 


1 ‘ Asiatic Researches,* ix. page U-i 
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Bramloyi from Nep&l, in a collection of the coins of that country; and 
I haye inserted a drawing of them here, both as a fair pledge that 
other ancient Hindu coins are forthcoming in that hitherto unexplored 
region, and as furnishing some very legible characters in a class of 
coin of frequent occurrence, bothun gold and copper. The lion or Sin ha 
on the reverae agrees with fig. 8, and with fig. 12 of plate ii. The 
sitting female figure on the obverse may be identified with figs. 1, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 16, 17, and 40 of Wilson, and with the fourth series of 
Tod ; the characters are, how^ever, of a different class, the ^ for in- 
stance, like that of fig. 14, in the last plate, more resembles the 
Bengali form 7, and is found on the ancient grants and inscriptions, 
between the fifth and twelfth centuries. The nail-headed character 
is noticed by Col. Tod, us predominating in all the inscriptions of the 
Mauri princes of Chitor, from (S. 465 to S. 1191) A.D. 409 to 1135. 

[ Haying concluded Prinsep’s original paper, Art. IV., 
I now proceed to introduce a detailed description of the 
coin of Abdullah bin Ilazim (pi. v. fig. 8) ; and, as I shall 
have to employ an unexpectedly large amount of Pehlvi type 
in the course of this note, I think it may be as well that I 
should anticipate the exhibition of the entire alphabetical 
scries (>vhich I had designed to retain for the Palccographic 
illustration of Art. IX.), and insert it at once in this place. 

The following list displays — First, the Pehlvi alphabet as 
pointed, or distinguished by diacritical marks, under the system 
of the modern Parsis ; Secondly, the simple or normal letters 
placed in juxtaposition with the Arabic characters, to whose 
several phonetic values they may be held to respond ; Thirdly, 
the modifications to whith the simple letters arc subjected, in 
their combinations with one another: though it must he 
remembered, that the single set of Arabic equivalents here 
inserted, are each and all liable to permutation, under the 
same rules as those affecting the variants entered in the second 
comparative table. 
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I —MODERN PEHLVl 


1 

hi 1 

A 

12 

1 


2 


B 

13 

•• 


G 

3 

pe* iSJ 

T. • 

14 

y 

J 

L. 

4 


J. 

15 


r 

M. 

5 

i OT Atf _ 

KH. 

16 

1 

u 

N 

6 

^ 0 

D 

17 

1 

J 

w. 

7 

> ^ 

R 

18 

Ai 

a 

II 

8 

•f ^ 

Z 

1 

19 


c 

Y. 

9 

J4 or ^ ^ 

s 1 

1 

20 


(I 

CH 

’0 

-0 (> 

SH 

21 

0 

w 

P 

11 

1- t 

GIL 





II.— .COMMUTABLE SoUNDS OF THF IsORMAL LETTERS IN MoDERN PERSIAN. 

1 

c t 

(A ILII, 

\ KU, Am 

8 

t- 

t 

GH 

2 


B 

9 

1 

ijj' 

K 

3 

pa CJ Cj .3 

T, TH, Z 

10 


r 

M 

4 

> . J 

R or L 

11 

J u 

orj 

N. or W 

5 

J 

Z 

12 

A ^ 

or J 

( i^OT^} 

6 

•A# (J^ 

s. 

13 

(U ^ 

cn , 

J u®- 

7 


SH 

14 

^ or u_J 

^ P orF. 


III — Compounds 


1 

■V 

u 

6 

4^ 


10 



2 

Mt 


7 

r 

1 also 

11 



3 

if 

v' 



( for ^ 

12 



4 


8 

r 


13 



5 


r' 

9 



14 


^ 1 
c;' 


' [It win te seen that I hare tisaaUy departed from the stnet letter rf the 
original, in the Perrian transcription of the redundant final! = for which i 
raMtnte a simple tuhift ] 
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The Pehlri coins of the entire series of the Arabian Kha* 
life and local governors, are mostlj uniform in ty])e and device, 
of which the engraved specimen may be accepted as an ordi- 
nary example. 

It bears, on its obverse face, in Pehlvf c1[iaracters : 


To the left . 


f 






To the right. .} , 

On the margin, in rude Kufic letters, 
On the reverse it has : 


On the left of the altar, 

On the right of the altar, . . . - Merv. 

To give a general idea of the present state of our know- 
ledge of this series of coins, I annex an outline list of those 
governors of whom we have satisfactory identifications, together 
with a detail of the chief cities wherein they struck money. 


Arab Khalifs and Oovemors of Persia^ etc., previoits to (he rtfotm of the coinage^ 
and the introduction of Kujic as the official alphabet : — 


1. Zfad-i Abu Sofian . . . a. Darabgird, a.h. 43.* 

A.n. 51 , 53 , 54 . 

c- ^ Basrah, A.n. 55. 

n* Nahr[van,M.], A.n. 52. 

E. A.H. 52. 

a.h. 54. 

2. Moavia, with the title of 

'Amir of the Korcish’! *a. Darabgird, a.h. 43. 


* [Mr. Bardoe Elliot, of Patna, has a second specimen of this mintage.] 

^ [I must not omit to mention that I stand alone in this interpretation ; Professor 
Olshanscn and Dr. Mordtmann being both against me . the former originally designed 
to interpret tho titular legend as * the giyers of strength ;* while the 

latter, correcting both Olshanaen and myself, adopts the Tersion of 
deriving the first word from the Pehlvi ptOTl *80ul,’ and translating the 
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2. Moa via, under the style of 
‘ Abdullah, Amir of the 


Koreisb ’ . . . . 

• A* 

Darabgird, 

A.H. 53, 54^57* 

3. Abdulrahman-i Zeid ? 

. r. 

Basrah, ‘ 

A.H. 52. 


A. 

ILirabgird, 

A.H. 54. 

4. Obeiduilah-i Zf4d . . 

. A. 

M 

a.h.45,66.[^]* 



Basrah, 

A.H. 58, 69 , 




60, 64. 


n. 


A.H. 58. 


«• 

Yezd ? 

A.H. 56, 58. 

0 . Selim-i Ziad . . . 

o. 

Yezd r 

A.H. 56. 


H. 

Khuzistiin, 

A.H. 66. [*]» 


compound as ^giycrs up of self' or ‘soul.' : [‘ ZeiUchrift,’ 1854, p. 167]. I am not 
very anxious to insist on the finality or perftetiou of my own transcription from 
gin a Pdilvl original that has not either context or historical authority to 
support it. A glance at the table of ehararters exhibited abo>e will indicate, in n 
very modified degree, the permutations all unpointed Pthhi words must be liable to; 

but, when to this 1 add that, in the com- writing, the j [5 a is usually indistingnidi* 

able from the ^ r (i c. * d ^ ^ oi ^) , that the -J(J ah ma> be transformed, at tbo 

option of the reader, into a ven ejrtensivt* dive^reity of literal combinations, I may 
have coiiimonced to give a limited »cies of the real difficulties to be contended a^mit. 
However, to return to the trut* rest of original documents, I am in a position to 
affirm, apart from the improbabdity of these associations, that the letters on the five 
coins I na\e examined will not answer to either of the readings suggested in oppo- 
sition to my own ] 

* [Dr. Mordtmann asserts that the , which I conceive be an abbreviated 

form of ju) ^ ^ Baarah, ought to be read Bty and be held to stand for 

'ffihiatun (p. 169) I do not agree with him’ ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatio 
Society.’ liii 393]. 

* [The two coins marked [♦] hour on tbeu reveise surfaces the written date 

‘ twenty-six ’ This I have assumed to be an erior, or on imperfect 

rendering of ‘sixty-six’ (‘Journal of the Boxnl Asiatic i?oaet)V xi. 290). Dr. 
Mordtmann does not appear to accent mi rectiheation, but piefors to retain the ex- 
pressed numbers in aU tneir original crudity (‘ Zeitschrift,’ 1864, pp. 164-167) ; and 
ne ftirtber contributes a new example of a proximate date, ‘twenty-seven,’ which 
occurs on a coin of Obeidullab-i-Ziid, from the mint numbered 27 in his list 
(p. 19) ; and classed under 39 in my latest plate (‘ J ournal of the Royal Asiatio 
i^cioty, xiii. pi. i). I haie been eunipellea to adiiiit the apparent issue of post- 
humous coins in tiiis series (‘ J ournal oi the Roi al Asiat c Society,' xiii. 408), but 
I am scarcely prepared for the appearance of medals fore.sbadowing not only the 
coming CTcatness, out even anticipating the very birth of those whose names they 
bear ! S^ufficc it to say, that if the coin inipreSvSiHl with the designation of Selim-i- 
Zi6d, nssoci.itcd with the nuinbei J6, is to be attributed in accordance with Hyn 
dates, it must hove been struck .^umo ten or eleven years before the nthermg 
into existence of Unit individual ! (Ockliy. quoting MS. Laud 161 ▲, p. 281, edition 
of 1718, ‘A. II 61 ’ * he w.'is then 24 ycafi* of oge ’)] 


5 
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6. Sdim-i Ziid . ... i. 


Merv, 

A.H. 63 to 67 




continuously. 

J. 

Al)4ft 

Herat, 

A.H. 66, 67. 


Baba, district 




1 

O 

A.H. 67. 

L. 

1 fa j) ‘^hfervalriid, 

A.H. 63, 64, 67. 

Tezfd, under the style and 




title of ' Abdullah| Arn(r 




of the Eoroish * . . .a. 


Ddrabgird, 

A.H. 60 (M. 




p. 160). 

M. 



A.H. 63. 

^ 7. Aumar-i ObeiduUah . . c. 


Basrah, 

A.H. 65. 

N. 

Kerman, 

A.H. 65. 

B. 



A.H. 68, 69, 70. 

n. 


Khuzistan, 

A.H. 68, 69,70. 

M. 



A.H. 69, 70. 

8. Abdal Aziz-i Abdullah 




Amir, vii. (pi. iii. 




* Journal Eoyal Asiatic 




Society/ xii. ... a. 


Yezd, 

A.H. 66. 

9. Abdullah bin Zobeir, xvii. ir. 


Kerman, 

A.H. 62. 

'' AbduUah-i Zobeir, xiv. . n. 



A.H. 63. 

„ unpublished. , . n. 



A.H. 69. 

Abdullah, ‘ Aiuft of the 




Koreish/ xv. 2 . . . m. 



A.H. 63. 

„ ? XV. 1 and 3 . . v. 


p 

A.H. 66. 

10. AbduUah'i Hazim . . . i. 


Merv, 

A.H. 63-70. 

L. 


Mervalrud, 

A.H. 69. 

0. 


A.H. 67, 68,69. 

X. 


Baba, 

A.H. 67, 68, 

11. Muhammad-i Abdullah . j. 


Herat, 

A.H. 67. 

12. Amrau-i Abedoan ? . n. 


Khuzistdn, 

A.H. 72. 

13. Abdal-malik, 'Amirofthc 




Koreish,* xxiv. . . . h. 


ft 

A.H. 73. - 

Abdal-malik-i Merwan,xii i. 


Merv, 

A.H. 75. 

14. Ehaled-i Abdullah ? . b. 



A.H. 74. 

c. 


Basrah, 

A.H. 75. 
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15. Mohallib-i Abu Bafrah . b. a.h. 75, 76. 

A. Darabgird, iuH. 76. 

16. Omiah-i Abdullah. . . p. Seistan, a.h. 73. 

Q. Khurasan, a.h. 73. 

L. Mervalrud, a h. 74. 

17. Hejdj bin Tusaf {Jyame 

in KuJU) B. 

80, 81. 


U. 1^)41 


A.H. 78. 


Even the reduced list of the coins of the early Arab Go- 
vernors, which I here transcribe, demands a certain amount of 
consent in reference to that most perplexing enquiry — the 
identification of the Pehlvi names of mints ; more especially 
ap a Vw liter whose learning and numismatic opportunities I 
have reason to respect, has, in some instances, arrived at con- 
clusions opposite to my own. 

My last Essay on the subject does not appear to have 
reached Dr. Mordtmann’s hands till after he had completed 
his most recent memoir on Sassanian coinages * ; so that I have 
the advantage of him in the independent evidence I have 
collected ; and which he had had no means of considering 
when he expressed many of the opinions fro’ \vhich I dissent. 
Dr. Mordtmann has been more fortiinate than myself in access 
to the striking amount of speciinons he quotes in such elaborate 
detail ; but, on the other hand, my materials have been more 
complete in the Arabian section of the Pehlvi series, to which 
alone I am about to advert. So that, although Dr. Mordtmann 
counts his imperial Sassanians almost by thousands, he has not 
added a single Arab to my list, nor suggested any satisfactorily 


* [My earliest paper dates June, 1849: ‘Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society/ 
xii, p. 253. — Dr. Mordtniauu’s first article was published iu die ‘ Zeitschzifl * ii 
1850. — My second notice on tiic subject op^ored in tbc ‘Journal of the Bojnl 
Asiatic Society, ' for 1852, \iii. p. 371. — Dr. Alordtniann’s last Essay will be finud 
in the ‘ Zcitschrift * for 1854 : his siippleineutnry note to which is dated ‘Constanti- 
nople, 27th June, 1853.’] 
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improved' reading for either my accepted or conjectural tran- 
icriptions of the names of the early warriors of Isl&m. 

Of the mints above enumerated, I have to notice seven, 
in the assignment of which we do not concur. The first in 
order of the undetermined names is that expressed by me in 
modem Fehlvi as Dr. Mordtinann objects both to the 

transcription itself, and to my rendering it into Arabic as Uirf on 
the following grounds : — First, that the Pehlvi nomenclature 
should necessarily follow an Aramaean original, and not an 
Arabic one ; Secondly, that, the old Persian name of the place 
in question was and not Beiz&; Thirdly, that the 

original three letters on the coins read palpably as , Uj 
Besa or Fesa. 

In reply to the first argument, I would remark, as regards 
the Aramaean requisition, that I was not aware it had yet been 
conceded that Pehlvi was definitively or exclusively a lan- 
guage of that class ; besides which it is very doubtful how 
much the word itself is peculiarly Arabic ; we have fo, 
and Chaldee pH, and besides the Persian * white.*' 

' [Dr. Mordtmsnn has essayed to correct niy reading of No. xxiii by substituting 

If there were any historical sup- 
port for the tlteration suggested, I should not be disposed to object to minor ortho- 
gnqpliic^ diflcrepancics, but this seems to me to be a mere futile attempt to 
■Her vithont amending ; it is easy to show that Arab names, in the imperfect 
ezurMsion of the originals through the medium of the limited and inappropriate 
Puilvi character, mignt be subjects to an almost endless variety of transformations, 
fiat, oven conceding the new version of the patronymic (which is not at all jus- 

tUledhj the form of the second letter, or the absence of the duplication of the ^ 

wUchu constant in Mohallib’s own coii*s), it is to be remarked that the name of 
^Kosnaira* does not appear in the detail of the sons of Mohallib, ten in number, 

^ «aamerated by Tabari, whereas the designation of figures at the head of the 

* list ; and Mogbaira is further noticed by that author as dying in Khor&s&n, in 82 a.h., 
while his father was occupied beyond the Oxus (Tabari, cap. 107). The casual 
record of his death in this mere r^9umi of history, may he taken to indicate that ho 
bad arrived at some mark and prominence durinv his lifetime. (See also Ibn 
Kotaiba, Gott. 1860, p. ^ VV.)] 

* [So also pa, Gr. ^^o’<ror, Byuuiy “‘cloth of Byssus,’ so called from its 
whiteness.’* Gesenius. Yullors continues the comparison thus, “ (also) * 
puros, < 1 peculiariten^Sinc dubio est hind. quod ctii^ % et 

scribitur, et e S. ortum cst.”] 
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Nextj in respect to the Persian name of ^ Seisin’ as giTsn 
by Abulfeda from Ibn Haukalj (.1/0 I would observe ^hat 
Fesa likewise had another name in olden time^viz.^ j 

and in neither case do we know when the changes in nomen* 
clature occurred ; but, irhile objecting to insufS.cient reasoning, 

I can concede much to an argument that is not urged against 
me, which is that UaJ appears as a mint city in the immediatelj 
sequent series of Kufic mintages, while Beizd only occurs in 
UJl Derbend.’ 

Lastly, I would most willingly surrender all opposi* 
tion, if my fac-similes, and the original coins I am able 
to refer to, would permit my reading the name as Dr 
Mordtmann does, ; but, although in some specimens 
the word i^ught be so rendered, yet the clearest examples 
from Firoz ( 458 , 488 a.d.) to Hejaj bin Yusaf, almost in- 
variably separate the second letter, which I suppose to be 
an 3 e from ^he preceding and following consonants ; and 
the Firoz coin (in the British Museum), which is my 
starting pointy gives the third letter as a clear and manifest 
Sassanian the definite outline of which character, as it 
was then the custom to shape it, scarcely admits a doubt of its 
true value. Otherwise, Fesa would be to me ihe best and most 
obvious reading,® but both the j and the are clearly op- 
posed to its acceptance ; neither, on the other hand, must I 
admit, does satisfactorily render the Arabic Uirf but 

as the geographical question involved merely extends to 
the choice of one city or another in a given province, the 
whole of which province ordinarily belonged to the Arab • 
governors on whose coins the name of the town appears, * 
there is nothing in the doubt which need greatly disturb my 
arrangement of the general series. 

The next mint in my list above quoted, in which we do 

^ [Hamza Isfahtni.] 

* [Stiokel, p.i8; Fnehn, a h 81 , p. 7.] 

’ [ Sea « Journal of tho Boyal Asiatic Society/ zii., 300, note.] 
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not fully accord^ is that marked D, which Dr. Mordtmann 
accepts as Nahrv&n ; from the early Sassanian examples of the 
monogram that I had met with, where the letters a and A 
are often discriminated, I had come to the conclusion that the 
a was the preferable transcription for the second character in 
our tri-literal compound. (Sec my mint No. 35 ‘ Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society/ xiii.). But as neither this nor the 
two following mints are of frequent occurrence, the historical 
points dependent upon their due appropriation are too slight to 
need any lengthened comment in this place.* 

The mint marked G (No. 4^ of my last list) I have always 
expressed doubts about.’ I was once inclined to look upon it 
as Yezdy but my faith in the attribution, never strong, 
has been further shaken by the discovery of another ortho- 
graphical form for the same name, viz., Esht . — though 

this objection would be by no means insuperable. However, 
under no circumstances can I agree with Dr. Mordtmann, who 
desires to make the compound into ^ikestdn. If my diffi- 
culties as to the non-conquest of Yezd by the Arabs at so 
early a date of the Hijra as appears on the class of 
coins bearing this .monogram, are to hold good, these ob- 
stacles will tell with increased force against the more extended 
conquest of Sejest&n ; but I join issue more definitively on 
the forms of the letters on the coins themselves, which I 
have examined, transcribed, and copied in fac-simile in ray 
own plate i. No. 42,’ and no human ingenuity that I am 
master of could ever enable me to transform the final d into 
the f which * Sikestan’ is asserted to require in its initial 
syllable ! 

* [I may, however, observe, CM passant^ that there is somewhat of a wantlof consistency 
in Dr. Mordtmann's renderings, as tested inter te : he accepts a Pehl^ reading for 
with the long I in the first syllable (See his No. 17, pp. 15, 153), while in his 
FAlvi mint for he deprives the name of that requisite vowel (No. 26, p. 19)] 

s ['Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,' xii. pp. 281, 325; xiii. 403 ] 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,' xiii.] 
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The monogram h is assigned hesitatingly * by Dr. Mordt- 
mann to And&mesh in Khuzistfin, I prefer to retain it 

as Huth, for Khuzistdn. 

The mint indicated by the letter K, I assign to one of the 
districts of Merv som^ such locality must needs be claimed 
for it, from its frequent occurrence on the coins of the 
governors of Khoras5n, or of those connected with them, 
combined with its non-appearance on the money of the 
administrators of more westerly provinces. Dr. Mordtmann 
once ventured to read it as Babylon having abandoned that 
interpretation, he now desires to make it kdi ‘ die Pforte,* 
and to apply it to the ^ Besidenz ’ at Madain, or any 
other seat of government.* 

The mint sty classed under the letter M, is declared 
by Dr. Mordtmann, in accord with M. Olshausen,® to represent 
( Arab.^;.®^! ) Persepolis. That it typifies some mint not 
very distantly lemoved from that part of the country is clear, 
from its association with (B) (H) and (N) Kermfin 

on the coins of Aumar-i-Obeidullah, who governed Persia, etc., 
for Mos&b, but I do not adopt its attribution to Persepolis, as I 
am not prepared to read jis^\ without the initial 1. 

I have classed the entire set of the terminal additions to the 
simple name of Kerm&n, under the general heading of that 
province (marked N), as my space, already too much encroached 
upon, will scarcely admit of the elucidation of the variona 
details necessary to the full determination of the nevecd 
localities involved. 


» [Page 18, No. 22, “ oder ww." Taf. W. No. 24.J- 

* [My aatkority for this is the ^ MurCund-nl-IttUa. Tbs fbiHwiiig is ChecrjtViil 
passage 

’ [* Zoitschriffc dcr Dcutschen morgcnlandischeii Gesdlschaft,' 1850, . 

* [‘ Zeitschrift,’ 1864, page 12 ] 

® [Page 13 ] 
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COIN OF ABDULLAH BIN HAZIH. 


[iBT. ir. 


The mint city embodied in the letters I still con- 

sider to be the ancient Balkh, in spite of much that I am aware 
may be urged against the attribution.' Under any circum- 
stances, however, I look upon Dr. Mordtmann’s notion of any 
possible transformation of the word inrio ^abulistan, 

as simply out of the question ; more especially as the Indo- 
Sassanian coins have already furnished us with the true 

Fehlvi orthography of that name in the form of 
* 

There are a few mints whose attribution is altogether un- 
certain, which, like the names of many of the governors of 
whom we have no historic record, I have intentionally omitted 
from this general summary. The full details of each may be 
consulted in the several papers of Dr. Mordtmann and myself 
referred to above. — E.T.J 


' [‘Vendid&d/ Anquetil du Perron^ i 226. Ilccren, ii. 313. Moses of Chorcnc, II. 
c. ii. pp. 64, 188.] 

• [* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Sot lety,’ xii 343 ] 
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V.— DTSCOVEEY.OF AN ANCIENT TOWN NEAB 
BEHAT, IN THE DOJ^B OF THE JAMNl 
AND GANGES. 

By Capt. P. T. Cautley, Superintendent, Doab Canal. 

{Extract of a letter read at a Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ 30th Jan. 1834.) 

“ I have this day despatched for the museum a number of coins of unusual 
interest, from their having been found on the site of an ancient (apparently HindO) 
town, which site is now seventeen feet below the general surface of the country, and 
UT'VT'di'^.: twenty-five below that of a modern town near it. I will confine myself 

in this haoty notice to stating, that in consequence of the charing out ()f the canal 
bed south of the Bclka falls, near the town of Bohat, north of Sahfiranpfir, the 
exposure took place ; and on the canal being laid dry shortly afterwards, the coins, 
etc., were found amongst the shingle in its bed. I may mention that this line is 
altogether distin^ i from that which is said to have formed tlie ancient canal ; and, 
therefore, even were there not evident marks to the contrary, there can be no 
quibbling as to the articles having been transported. In the present case, the 
se ‘tion directly above the inhumed city is as follows, the surface of the countr}' at that 
point being, however, much lower than that on which the towTi of Bchat stands . — 


A. Grass jungle with ciiltivation on the surface of the countr)’ 

B. River sand feet. 

C. A seam of sand with traces of shingle 

^I). Reddish clay mixed with sand 12J feet. 

E. Site of ancient town 

F. Black soil full of pots, bones, etc., in which the coins and other iirticles 

have been discovered 6 feet. 

G. Bed of canal, 23 feet below the surface. 


“The level at E, or the site of the ancient town, is distinct in section for about a 
quarter of a mile ; and were it not for the breaking down of banks, etc., it might be 
traced much farther, the boU upon which the town appears to have stood is very 
black, and full of bones and broken pots of ditferent descriptions, bricks of a large 
size and of unusual shape, appearing as if they had been made to suit the circular 
form of wells ; pieces of the slag of iron-smelting fumace.s (such a thing as smelting 
iron at Bchat was never heard of), arrow-heads, rings, ornaments and beads of diffc- 
n*nt descriptions ; in short, an Oriental Herculaneum, for there appears every chance 
of the discoveries being extended hereafter. The appearance of small pieces of 
kankor ^ (amongst the shingU'), of which 1 also send one or two specimens, is an 
extraordinary feature, ns kankor is not known in this part of the country."* 


>e. kankor^ ‘ a nodule of limcbtonc.' 
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Note. — Tlie probable date of Captain Cautley’s sub- 
terranean city, to whatever eause its inhumation may be 
attributed, can be pretty well placed within cognate 
limits through the very fortunate discovery of many 
coins imbedded in the same place with the bricks and 
bones. The coins belong to three different species 
already made known through Mr. Wilson’s paper on the 
Society’s cabinet.’ 

•I. The Indo-Scythic coin, or that having the figure 
of a man in a coat of mail, offering something on a small 
altar (Nos. 23 to 33, plate ii. ‘ Asiatic Eesearches,’ xvii.) 
which has been referred with much probability to the 
Christian era : — of this only one coin is recognizable out 
of twenty-six. 

II. The chief part of the coins belongs to the series 
No. 69, plate iii. of the same volume, of which nothing 
at all is known ; only two have hitherto been seen, one 
of which w'as dug up in cutting the trench of the new 
road from Allahabad to Benares: this, however, was 
square, as was a duplicate in Colonel Mackenzie’s collec- 
tion, but all those now brought to light are circular : 
they are identified with it by the elephant on one side, 
and by one or more singular monograms. Some of them 
differ considerably in other respects, having a Brahmanf 
bull on the reverse, and an inscription in unknown 
characters round the edge. 

III. The third species of coin is of silver. A square 
lump with no regular impression, but simply stamped 
with various Chhdps,^ as might have been the custom 

^ See * Asiatic Researches/ vd. xvii. 

^ chhdp^ * seal, impresnon.' 
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anterior to the general introduction of coined money. 
Of this ancient coin, the Mackenzie collection furnishes 
abundant examples (plate v. figures 101 to 108), but his 
researches altogether failed in ascertaining their date, or 
even their genuineness, both Avhich points are now satis- 
factorily developed by the present diseovery. Tliey must 
all date posterior to the Indo-Scythic dynasties in Bactria, 
and belong to a period when (as in China at present) 
silver was in general curi’ent by weight, while the inferior 
metals (for all of the present coins are not of copper) 
were circulated as tokens of a fixc'd nominal value. 

This discovery alone would h(> of great Aulue, but it 
IS only one of innumerabh* points for which we may 
eagerly expect ehieidation from this Herculaneum of the 
East. 

The appearance and state of the tooth and bone sent 
doAvn are also of high interest ; they are not entirely 
deprived of their animal matter, though it is in a great 
measure replaced by caibonate of lime. The tooth is of 
Jthe same size, and belongs to an animal of the same 
family (Ruminant), as tho‘>e found in tlie Janma, pre- 
sented by Captain E. Smith at the last meeting ; but the 
mineralization in the latter has been completed, whereas 
in these it remains imperfect. 
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FDETHER ACCQFiTT OF THE REMMNS OF AN ANCIENT 
TOWN, DISCOVERED AT BEHAT, near SAHARANPUR, 

By Capt. P. T. Cautley, Supt., Doab Canal. 

* «. 

(In a letter to the Secretary^ read at the Meeting of the SOM Aprils 1834.) 

^ With more coins and other articlos that have been found in our Herculaneum, 
I have now the pleasure of aonding a sketch of the country in the neighbourhood of 
Bchaty* which will be more descriptive of the ancient town, with the size and extent 
of the mountain torrents in its vicinity, than any explanation that I could give in 
writing : the total absence, moreover, of any tradition of its having existed, and the 
little information to be gained from natives on subjects of this nature, unless coming 
under their immediate observation, places me in dependence solely on the few notes 
that I have by me, which I fear are hardly worthy of the notice of the Society. 

Tradition, but even that of the vaguest description, carries us back to the reign 
of Sh&h Jah&n, as well as to that of Muhammad Sh&h and his successors at the dis- 
solution of the empire. Shhh J ah&n built a palace or hunting seat at the foot of the 
lower range of hills on a branch of the Jamnh river, about fourteen miles north of 
Behat. This palace, which consists of a main quadrangle of 800 feet square, with 
numerous buildings and minor courts attached, is now in perfect ruin, the super- 
structive only remaining in a few places, and that entangled and held together by 
arms and roots of the Bur (Ficus Indica) and other jungle trees ; at Raipur, Nyashahr, 
Fyzkbkd, and other places between Behat and this palace are remains of the same 
period in the shape of mosques, tombs, etc. ; and the forests in the neighbourhood 
contain marks of a onco extended cultivation, and indication of the countr) having 
been more thickly inhabited than it is at present. It may be fairly presumed that 
all the Musalmhu buildings now in existence in these localities are due to a period 
posterior to the middle of the 17th century. Behat itself contains a mosque and 
tomb near it, with only one briok house or enclosure, but a number of masonry wells, 
and is said to have been a large town at the period alluded to ; but the rums and 
tombs pointed out as the remains of this era are south of the present town, and in 
quite a different direction to the antiquities that have been now discovered. 

To a person at all acquainted with the strange revolutions that take place on 
the surface, in the proximity of these mountain torrents, provincially termed * r&oa,' 
the mere change of the river’s course, or an extensive deposit of sand on a wide sur- 
face, thereby laying waste large tracts of cultivable soil, .would not be at all sur- 
prising : such changes are in constant progress, and things of annual occurrence \ 
The coarse of the Nog&on r&o has been so altered within the last half century, 
according to the information^ o( a respectable Zamindkr or landholder who resides at 
Behat, that the features of the country are perfectly changed since his childhood . 
he mentions (a circumstance borne out by my excavations), that, in his recollection, 

^ all the country between the two riven through which the present canal runs, and 
on which the Belka FaUs are now constructed, was a low clay soil (dh&ka), with rice 

1 r Omitted in this reprint. Colonel Sir P. T. Gautl^ has been obliging enough 
to rciw for me such por^ns of this paper as were dependent upon the original map 
f'^r due illustration.] 
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oultivation ; that thi.** tract now is raised five h&t'hs (cubits) by a deposit of sandi 
oaused by one very severe rainy season, in which the present town of Bebat was in 
jeopardy.* This exactly corresponds with the canal excavations, the superficial five 
to seven feet of which was sand, reposing on a reddish sandy clay ; the section at the 
point where tlie ancient town is buried shows the same deposit of 4 j feet with the 
same substratum of clay ! The Behat khhla or ravine opening out into the Muskura 
river is said Jp have been much enlarged by the ancient canal, when great mischief >vas 
done to the neighbourhood ; referring to the last attempt at making use of this line 
as a canal by the Buhilla, Zabita Khan, who has the credit of having carried water to 
the town of Jalhlhbkd and his fortified camp Gousgarb. 1 also desire to advert to 
the strange tortuous outline of this ravine, as near it lies the old town at a depth of 
seventeen feet from the surface, with a super deposit of 12 J feet of a reddish sandy 
clay. 

‘*The Muskura and Nogiion arc torrents from the Siwalik hills, running parallel 
to each other in a north-westerly direction. These torrents arc separated by a tract 
of alluvial country, which is contracted to a width of mile at the point where the 
town of Bebat (wliich lies equally distant between them) is situated. A ravine, rising 
on the north-east of Behat, drains this alluvial tract, and falls into the Muskura at a 
point south of and below the tov^m. The native engineer who originally designed 
tho DoaO Canal, and who in all cases took possession as far as he could of natural 
hollows, excavated a channel from the Noghon torrent to the head of the ravine above 
mentioned, taking advantage thereby of the lower part of its course for the passage 
of the canal water. The difference of level between the bed of the Noghon (which, 
it will be understood, is the most northerly of the two torrents), and that of the 
Muskura, at the point whore the ravine joined it, w'as twenty-one feet ; the length 
of canal channel, with all the tortuosities of direction taken up by the engineer, was 
about three miles. The average fall or declivity of bed per mile, therefore, was sfcvcn 
feet ; the bed itself consisted of sand and soil intrinsically alluvial. 

“ Now, it may be supposed that had the canal water been allowed to pass over 
this line without masonry or works of some sort to protect it from erosion, tlic wear 
and tear arising from a rapid under such circumstances wonl^^ in a very short space 
of time Lave brought the whole of the torrent of the Nogkon mto the channel of the 
4duskura, thereby establishing a permanent junction betWTcn the two torrents at a 
point below the town of Behat. 

“ The existence at the present day of these torrents on separate courses led to the 
inference that here were the difficulties that interfered with the engineer in his 
original project. It was probable that the canal, if ever opened at all, was only 
in.aintained os an open channel for a limited period ; or that, on discovering the 
danger arising from such an excess of slope as twenty-one feet in three miles, the 
engineer had adopted the expedient of overcoming the difficulty by the construction 
of masonry works : the expoaition of the old foundations and brick-w'ork, accom- 
panied by other remains to w'hieh I have laU*ly drawn your attention, might have 
been the ruins of these ancient canal works. Such was the first impression on my 
mind on hearing that ruins had been laid bare at this particular spot, and it was in 
full expectation of having tliis view realized that my visit to them was umKrtaken. 
An examination of the locality placed all doubt out of the question. There was a 
distinct stratum of black soil at a considerable depth from the surface of the country, 
not confined to a narrow limit, i)ut extending to a considerable distance along the 
lino of canal. The section exhibited by the canal channel was marked by the remains 
of a brick wall tn with here and there irregular masses of brick work« all of 
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wbkh wen confined to the stratum abon alluded to, which i]i its character was 
precifdj that of the soil on the site of deserted towns and villages now existing 
dseidiere, rich in broken pieces of pottery, bones, sculls, etc. etc There could be 
no dottbt of the fket that here was the site of a town or village burned under the 
matarial brought down by the neighbouring torrents, and by the drift sands which 
to the piesent day are a remarkable feature of the country around Bchat. The 
remains were distinctly those of domestic habitations, and were totally unconnected 
with works for canal puiposes. At what period the *catastropho occurred which led 
to the desertion of the town, it is hopeless to inquire ; but I have no doubt that there 
are many other towns similarly situated, and that accidental circumstonocs like those 
which have led to the present discovery, will show that population existed in this 
r^on when the whole surface was on a much lower level than it is at present.^ 
That the town is of great antiquity, there can be no doubt , and to those con- 
versant in such matters — and I cannot refer to one better able to give an opinion thau 
yoniaelf — the coins which 1 have submitted to you may offer the means of unravelling 
the mystery. 

The surface of the country on which the town of Behat stands does not exhibit 
any distinct basin or hollow , on the contrary, one continuous slope with indentations 
at each of the rivers is a remarkable feature. The proximity of the sand-ridgea in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the town and site of the rums, and the directions 
in which they have established themselves, might lead to speculations , but these aro 
just as well avoided, for if, as we must allow (fiom finding shingle and old beds of 
rivers many feet below the present surface) the surface has been undergomg change* 
we have, with the agency of mountain streams and wmds, data bufficiont to shew 
that the inhumation of a city was nothing at all extraordinary. 

^^It may be interesting, with reference to the constant change of surface in this 
region, to mention, that when engaged in constructing a bndge at the village of 
Gandewar, about two miles higher up the canal than the Noghon rho, the difficulty 
of obtainmg water for the works was buch, that I was induced to smk a shaft in tho 
canal bed. The well was sunk tbiit} feet to water, the upper twenty feet was 
through the reddish sandy clay above-mentioned, below which was shingle or bouldirs 
exactly Resembling those found now m tho beds of all those nvers ; through ten 
feet of this shingle water was found This nearly corresponds with the bed qf 
shingle now laid bare south of the Bclka Falls, and amongst which the coins, etc. 
have been found , and 1 have no doubt that it is all part of an extensive bnc formcrl) 
the bed of the escapes from tho lower mountains. If this is true, it goes far to 
prove a circumstance that I before mcntionid in a communication to the Society, 
that the enormous discharge of matter from these low( r hills is, in its distribution, 
gradually raising the surface of the whole country rkirting their bases ' I may 
mention, that near a village named JytpCir, three miles south of the Kalowhla Pass 
(at which Pass water is withm ten inches of thesurfaie) a will was sunk for the 
reasons aforesaid sixty feet deep through a succcssioii of beds of shiaglo, without 
finding water at all At a place six miles south of this again, water was within 
eight feet of the surface. This phenomenon extends apparently on tho wholo 
line between the Jamnh and Ganges , that is to say, water is near the surface at tbo 
foot of the hills, and shews itself near the surface again ten miles south, being in tho 

* At a point near Kulsco, about two miles north-west of Bchat, bricks and coins 
similar to tnosc here advci^ to, were discovered in excavations on tho right bank 
of tbo Muskura ri^cr, considcTably below the surface of the country. 
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intennediate distanct at a groat depth. In building the masonry dam on the 
Noghon river, water was found at a depth of twenty-nine feet from the bed of the 
torrent ; the excavation being through beds of sand and clay, but no shingle. The 
only mark of building which has been as yet found in the site of the old town is a 
portion of a foundation, the greater part of which had been cleared out and broken 
by the canal : the bricks were soft and friable. This foundation was sunk about four 
feet in the black soil, terminating on its surface. The great quantity of bricks 
scattered iiF> the canal bed fjroves distinctly that many more foundations had been 
cleared out, and it is possible that when I have time to sink wells in neighbouring 
points, BO as to detect the boundaries of these ruins, I may bring to light matters 
of greater interest than those even now before us. The bricks ^scovered are of a 
large size, and generally speaking, badl| burned (similar to some that were found on 
a former occasion at Manukmow, near Sabkranpdr, where a quantity of old foun- 
dations were discovered, consisting entirely of the same sized bricks) ; a number of 
them wedge-shaped ^ J ISohe! .S ^ ^ intended for well-building, and better burned 
than the square ones. Amongst the fragments of pots were some which the natives 
recognised as resembling those now used in making indigo — long elliptical vessels ! 
The fragments of pots, bones, teeth, and articles of this description, arc in 
abundance. In sinking three wells on the west of the canal near the site of the old 
towT*, the same section of soil appeared, and the same articles were discovered on 
reaching the black stratum. I look forward with great interest to the time when I 
can have leisure to make further excavations in the neighbourhood, enabling me to 
form an idea of the extent of the discovery. 

At a spot considerably south, a large masonry well was exposed in the canal 
channel. I had this cleared out and partly removed, supposing that there was a 
probability of making further discoveries. I send to the Society an article (either 
lead or pewter which was the only thing of metal found : a great quantity of 

* gharks ' or water-pots were taken out whole, as if they had fallen into the well and 
sunk ; the bones also of two deer (barasingks),^ the horns broken in pieces, but the 
jaw-bones and other parts tolerably perfect. From the circumstance of finding so 
many unbroken ‘gharas* the natives seem to conclude that this was a town or 
village well, and not that in use for irrigation. If the ancient town extended to this 
poin^ it would be extensive indeed, but of this there dai.>> uot appear to be any 
^probability. 

“ The presence of the deer’s bones is easily accounted for, as a number of these, as 
well as other wild animals, arc constantly lost in galloping over the jungles, and 
falling into deserted wells. The well in question was doubtless one of this description 
for a long time after either the town or cultivation for which it was intended was 
deserted, and remained long open amongst the high grass and jungle which so rapidly 
obtain in this part of the country when the hand of man is absent. All marks of 
this well were so completely obliterated, that the present canal was excavated over 
it without its being di8Co^crcd. The bricks used appear to have been of the same 
description as the square ones above described. 

** Amongst the metal articles found in the site of the old town, are a great 
number of * salMs ' or instruments in use in a Hindfisikni lady’s toilet for i^iplying 

* surma ' (antimony) to the eyes, made of copper apparently. To this circumstance 

* This snuiU disc or wheel does not bear any marks of antiquity.— J.P. 
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my attention was drawn by a native (goldsmith), who observed that now 

articles of this description were never made of that metal. The great quantity of 
rolls of metal and wife found would lead a person to suppose that the main ex- 
hnmation at present consisted of a smith’s shop ! There arc some other things, one 
bearing in some respects a resemblance to a small cannon (17), another to a button 
hook, etc. etc. The quantity of slag of iron smelting furnaces is a singular circum- 
stance, for although iron ore is found in the mountains at no great distance, it U not 
the practice now to import it in than state into the plains 

**The number of coins found, and in my possession, is 170, amongst which are 
two intruders that would, if they belonged to this town, very considerably reduce 
the antiquity of it ; but from the circumstance of there only being tAvo, and from 
their appearance (having no mark of that antiquity so eminently conspicuous in all 
the other coins found) I am much inclined to suspect that some of my m}Tinidons 
have been false, or that these arc stray coins . ^ both of them arc sent with this 
Iq^tor. My method of collection was by giving new coin for old, that is to say, new 
pice for all the old ones, and new rupees for all the old rupees discovered, and re- 
muneration according to the value of other articles : this may have raised the cupidity 
of some speculator to introduce these two Musalmhn coins into my cabinet. All 
those upon which any mark is apparent, and all other articles worthy of transmission, 
will be sent to the Society’s museum. 

MEMOIR ON THE ANCIENT COINS FOUND AT BEGHRAM, 
IN THE KOHISTAN OF KABUL. 

By Chaelhs Masson. 

{Read at a Meeting of the AetaCn Sociity of Bengal ^ Aprxly 1834.) 

[Mr. C. Masson’s first memoir on the ancient coins found at 
Beghram,in the Kohistdn of Kdbul, appeared in the April number 
of the * Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ’ for 1834 ; it 
extends over no less than twenty-two pages of close type, and is 
illustrated by seventy-two rather indifferent fac-similes of 
coins ; its value or utility has necessarily been superseded by 
the more learned and systein.atic work* of Professor H. H. 
Wilson, descriptive of the same medals. I therefore confine 
myself to such extracts from Mr. Masson’s papers as may 
serve to indicate the more prominent sites of his discoveries. 
Such details as arc to be met with in his first memoir are 
inserted in this place, with a view to preserve, as far as 

1 Our author need bo under no alarm whatever from the presence of these two 
coins, which must have boon purely accidental, and in no way connected with the 
antiquities of llchat ; for on examination, one tunis out to be a paisk of Indor, the 
other liOkhnaw, both known by their respective symbols, and quite modem. — J.P. 
* p Ariniia Antiqua ’ London, 1841.] 
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possible, the continuous order of the original publications 
in the ‘Journal of the Asiatic So iety of Bengal.’ A full 
recapitulation of each year’s acquisitions will be found at the 
conclusion of his third memoir, immediately preceding Art. 
XII. of this series of James Prinsep’s Essays. — E.T.] 

“In July of the present year (1833), I left the city of Kabul, to explore the 
districts north of it at the base of the mountains Hinda Khsh, with the primary 
object of identifying the site of Alexandria ad Caucasum. Although upon thia 
question I defer a decision, until I can consult the ancient authorities, there being 
many spots which would agree ther^'with in a local point of view, — I was recom- 
pensed by the discovery of numerous interesting objects, and among them the site 
of an ancient (‘ity of immense extent, on the plain now called Beghrkm, near the 
confluence of the rivers of Ghorband and Panjshir, and at the bead of the high 
road leading from Khw^jah Khedri of Kohist&n, to Nijraw, Taghaw, Lughin&n and 
J alhlhbhd. I soon learned that large numbers of coins were continually found on 
the plain cf Tlighram, and my first excursion put' me in possession of about eighty, 
P’ lcur 'd Willi Ui^fculty, as their owners were suspicious of my motives in collecting 
them. The coias were of such a type and description, as naturally increased my 
ardor in their ro?carch ; and, succeeding in allaying the mistrust of the finders, I 
obtained successive parcels : until up to this time (November 28tb, 183S), I have 
accumulated 1,865 c pper coins and fourteen gold and silver ones, the latter Brah- 
manical and Kufic. Of course many of these are of no value, but I persevered in 
my collection, under the hope of obtaining, ultimately, perfect specimens of every type 
and variety of coin ; in this I have but partially succeeded, so great is the diversity 
of coins found at this place, that every fresh parcel of 100 or 150 coins yields me 
one or more with which I was not previously acquainted. 

“ 1 may observe that, on my return from Kfibul, from my first excursion, I found 
two persons there, busy in the collection of coins. I left them the field of the city, 
and confined my attention to the more distant and ample one ot Beghrhm. Besides, 
as my object was not merely the amassing of coins, but the application of them to 
useful purposes, I hailed with satisfaetion the prospect of , obtaining a collection from 
a known spot, with which they w'ould have, of necessity, a definite connection, 
enabling me to speculate with confidence on the points they involved. 

“ I suppose that no less a number than thirty thousand coins, probably a much 
larger number, are found annually on the ‘dasht’ or plain of Beghram, independently 
of rings, seals, and other trinkets. Gold and silver coins occur but rarely. If we 
allow a period of five hundred \ears since the final extinction of this city (and I have 
some idea that negative proof tlieieof might be adduced), and if we allow, as 1 pre- 
sume is reasonable, that the same or not a less number of corns has been annuiilly 
extracted from its site, we ha>e a total of fifteen millions, a startling amount, and 
which will not fail to excite curiosity as to this second Babylon. Tbr antique 
treasures of Beghram, until their partial diversion this present season, have been 
melted in the mint at Kfibul, or by the coppersmiths of that city and of Char'ikfir. 
The collection of thorn is made by Afgbfin shepherds, who sell them by weight at t 
very low price to itinerant ‘ misgar^ ' or coppersmiths, who occasionally visit their 
tents ; and these again melt them down themselves, or vend them at a small profit to 
the oflicci-s of tlic mint.” 
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NOTE ON THE COINS FOUND BY CAPTAIN CAUTLEY, 
AT BEHAT. 

The accompanying plate (iv.) c^dhibits faithful repre- 
sentations of some of the coins presented by Captain 
Cautley to the Society. Those numbered 1 to 6 are 
all of the same chametor, and, as far as I know, 
entirely new to Hindu numismatology, although con- 
nected by a peculiar symbol with the fifth series of 
Colonel Tod’s plate ‘ (fig. 19 of the presimt plate) ; also 
with the copper coins G8, G9, of Mr. WUson’s third plate* 
(fig. 22 of the present plate) ; and with fig. 19 of Mr. 
Masson’s collection,* in plate ix. of the April number of 
the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal’ ; all throe 
seriae in other respects differing materially from one 
another. 

Fio. 1 may be looked upon as the type of this new scries. Tt is 
a silver coin of the size depicted in the engraving, and wtdghs twenty 
grains. The silver has been so acted upon by long continued burial, 
that on rrrival in Calcutta, wafered on to the folds of a letter for 
security, the removal of the wafer stripped off a thin film of silver from 
its surface. The impression however is still perffect and in deep relief. 

Obverse. — A female figure clothed, in her right hand a stalk, 
bearing on its summit a large open flower (this emblem will be seen 
to be common to another class of Indian coins) ; on hei: right stands 
an animal, of the precise character of which it is difficult to make 
any positive assertion : — it has a stout straight trunk, which might 
pass for that of a deer or horse, but the head more resembles that of 
a bird, and is surmounted with a radiated crest, which at first sight 
wears the appearance of horns. On the left of this nondescript animal 
is a symbol or monogram much resembling character 5 of the Alla- 
habad inscription, No. 1, but square, instead of round, in the body. 
There are other characters round the margin but partially visible. 

1 ‘Transactions of the. Royal .Asiatic Society,’ vol. i. 

3 ‘ Asiatic Researches,'’ vol. xvii. 

3 [ ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xv., fig. 26 reproduces the same^ or a nearly identical coin.] 
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He VERSE. — ^The opposite side of this curious coin presents an assem- 
blage of symbols, the purport of which it is difficult to divine. The 
principal figure in the centre seems to represent a temple, a pyramidal 
building with three tiers of rounded auraf, spiies or domes, surmounted 
by a kalsa or pinnacle in the form of tlie letter T : the contour of this 
device reaeiublcs also the flindii drawings of rocks and mountains, and 
it may be intended to pourtray some holy hill, connected with the 
mythology, or with the locality, of its ol‘ coinage beneath the 

pyramid is a waved line, ^\hi(Il may also depict the sea, and point to 
some hihiiloiis mountain in the uccan, as T.anka or Mem. To the 
right IS anotbci curious emblem, whu h, for want of more correct in- 
Ibrui.ition, \vi' may call a free oi triple liranoti, standing in a frame or 
on a kind of eliabutra or platform. To th^ left is the swastika emblem 
of four legs conjoined ; and below it a figure very similar in form to 
some compound Greek characters on tjie Bactrian coins. There is a 
legou'l *■ .und the margin consisting of the letters hitherto called 
lilvj, but w»''(‘b I think wo shall soon find reason to denominate 
otherwise. 

[ Any remarks I may have to make on this coin had better 
be reserved foi die illustration of tin , in. ‘logons pl»‘c'o delineated 
'IS fig. 16, plate xix., under Art \ A similar course will be 
pursued witli most of the specimens in pLiti'.] 

In;, 2. — A tojiper coin, similar in c’vcry respect to tig 1, but of 
iufcrioi execution: in this the circles of the < haitya oi Itnipleare made 
S(]u.irc. and resemble common masonrj’ 

, Fich fi, 4, j, are biiiallor copper ^or rather A\hiTe bronze) coins, 
stampi'd only on one side, except Xo o, IikIi has a taint impress of a 
trisul on the reverse. The form of the tree is alterod, and the frame 
below lias, in some specimens, four compartiiu iits In^lcaJ of two : the 
swastika is also exchanged for four circular riiig^. 

[ Priiiscp subsequently discovered that the letters >isiblc on 
coin 5 formed a portion of the word Malninyasa!\ 

Fig. (3. — A copper coin weighing 163j grains, in iiiiporfcct pre- 
servation. The only variation in this coin from the t}pe-coin i^tig. 1) 
is that the pyramid contains two tiers instead of three. This circuiu- 
stance, however, constitutes the link of connection with the other 
scries of coins to which I have alluded ; all of them having the 
chaitya symbol in common. 

Fig. 7 is a small square copper piece, with an elephant on one 
side, the other effaced. 
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Fig. 8 is a small copper coin procured by Lieut. A. ('onolly,^ 
at Kanauj, upon which this chait}a mai'k forms the dibtingiiishing 
emblem. A similar coin is in Major Stacy *s pos«;cs 3 ion, obtained in 
Central India. I shall have to recur to the subject in desriibing tigs. 
19 and 22. 

Figs. 9 and 10. — 1 have introduced these two coins to shew that 
what has been called the Tndo-Scythic scric s occurs plentifully among 
the exhumed relics of Lehat. 

The first of these, the Raja and bull coin, must 
henceforward be entitled the Kadphises series, in com- 
pliance with the successful I’esearchos of Mr. !Massou ; 
the Kanerkos series also occurs as commonly among the 
coins transmitted by Capt. Cautley, and as avo know 
that these two coins bear Greek inscriptions, and that 
their epoch cannot consequently b(' much posterior to 
the Bactrian dynasties, wo may presume that all the 
descriptions of coins having the chaitya sa mbol, being 
proA'ed to be contemporaneous Avitli th(‘so, must belong 
to the first centuries of the Christian era ; and con.s('- 
quently the destruction of the ancient city may b»i 
ascribed with tolerable certainty to the same early 
period. The circumstance of so much moni'y being 
discoA’cred in one place would seem to denote that llic 
catastrophe AA'hieh destroyed the place Avas sudden, but 
the destruction is as likely to haA'c. been (‘fi('et(‘d by tli<' 
raA'ages of AA’ar, as by any eonAmlsion of nature ; and, 
when once depopulated, llu- place might easily liav'c 
been buried under the gradual dei)osit of .silt u'aslu'd 
doAvn by hill streams, as described by Capt. (Janthy. 

Figs. 11 {ind 12. Those coins are connected with the aho\( by tlie 
tree symbol, by their being stamped only on one sido nnd by their 

‘ [Thr adventurous offiitr uho subsequently p< i isht d nitli roloml Stoddart at 
bukliard j 
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being of white bronze : but iu them the uiiimul is decidedly the 
brahman! bull, and the inscription ib in a diflerent character. 

[The letters may he read in the old lat character 

on 11 ; No. 12 reproduces the three characters e|vn7. See 
Art. X., ihfra^ 

Figs. 13, 11, 15, 16, 17, and 18, are introrlucod to give an idea of the 
other curiositi( s from Ih hat. The lirbt ib a hhu k-.iiid-w lute euamelled 
bead; 11, an ornament of the he. d-dress ot some image; 15, a ring 
worn probably Avhile pei forming (crtain religious rc remonies; 16, 
appears to be a weight moulded in the shape of a frog, a^ is the custom 
in A\a, and in many parts of Tndii: it weighs 360 grjiiib precisely 
two tolas\ or six Grecian diaehma\ and is not eorroLh d. Fig. 17 is 
the metal handle of some vesbcl. it is nioLen in lialt. Fig. 18, the 
Saliu'b toi applying Surma to the eyes, ^pokeu of by (\i])t. Cautley as 
so iiumf t«'nb : in the present day tin y aie generally made of zinc. 

these articles, our flourishing little museum 
contains plain rings, arrou--hea(ls, hooks, and rolls of 
lead, converted into aemi-(‘ry''tiilliii<' hydrated oxide by 
exposure to the moisture under ground.' Most of the 
coi)per coins, likowiho, are in u \ery imperfect state, the 
pure metal not resistiug corroriou nearly 5.0 Avell as 
brouze. 


HINDU COINS TJIK KUINS OK KANAU.f 

To coiitiriii the assertion made abu\(‘ of the connec- 
tion of several other seri(‘s with the Behat coinage, I 
have introdiiced at the foot of the present plate, drawings 
of some most interesting coins, procmed by Lieut. A. 
Couolly, of the tlth Light Cavalry, at Kauauj, and tliis 
moment received from that ofllcer at Cawnpore. 

Figs. 19 und 21. t^ilvor 'unis, woigliiug 28 grams iMcli ibailmO, 

* 8o»' note Oil a similar change pioilucotl in .im ‘Join ml of the Asuitic 

Society of Boiig.il,‘ vol ii., p 4;17 The U.Td juitiall} (oinoitcd into miniiim, ami 
paitly into piutoiuh In bonu lolis tin ini» iioi is still metallic 
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corresponding in every robperl with Colonel Tod's fifth series, in the 
head, on the obv^"i*se ; and in fhc cir( alar iiiRcriptinn on the reverse^ : 
in 19; also, we find the central ehaitya symbol, with five dots on tlie 
side, as in his coin. 

Colonel Tod’s obser vatiuus on tli.^se rai-e coins are as 
follows : — 

'‘The fifth series is entirely iiov(^ and untvplored. All I uiu sav of th(‘m is that 
they belong to a dynasty which ruled hom A\anti oi I j)a)an to ifu ludu tot m 
that whole tract I have found them 7ht fiist I ohliiiud w i" trom tlu luiiis of 
ancient Ujjnjan, twdvc years ago, pre^^uted to me hv Mi illi mis, nsidi nt ut the 
Gykwar court, who hrst awaknud mv attento.n to then mijiodiu 11. Umnd 
them in Cutch, and m hi'i (ouipaTi\ I tlis<;o\«i(d nthu'^ uiiod *li rum in tin 
Gulf The (haractur of the epigraph. I h.iv#^ me^ with fo i uk', m lut in 

the haunts of the Suroi, the bounds ol the con<|u< of Mi n indi r mu ' p ill »iu.i h. 

I have little hesitation in assigning them to thi Balhari sovimpris ol Ih luuilot s 
Arabian travclUrs, th« Bhalla Racs of Anhulwftri Patm, >\)h' \un tm in ihos< 
countries ‘This BalUara i^ the most lilustiious jinn i ot tin Iiiun'' nui lil ihf 
Other kings aikiiowlulgi his pif-emmence H, h \ . of thisi , piM ( > ot I'ml 

Tar tanan drams The) arc eoinrd wuh the dit of th jn.m, m ln\ tli i.u't 
his r(ign’ — Kiuiudot, p 1 j Ihi Baiban d lustv bil u di t m n > m ii 
posterior to ^ k lamaditya 

The eharaeter of the .-irexilar legend in all thc'-i' i mis 
strongly resemhle-s fSanski-il : — if tlie place ei I ho, dis- 
covery b(' a tost of the extent of empiri' in tlic} 

circulated, they will belong to a powori'ul iiKuiaich 
indeed, for Mr. Masson lias found tvienly a’ Beglirain 
(of the same symbol ut least;, wliilc tboy extend to 
Kanauj, Behat, and Benares on the oust. 

[Fig. 19 belongs to the Sah ‘erics, and 21 to a subordinate 
suite of the same class.] 

Fig. 20. A silver com, weighing 34 grains, is (vidciitly of the 
same series j but here the distinctive symbol is lost, and is icplaccd by 
a peacock with expanded tail : the letters arc not dtcyiiherable. 

[The legends on these coins are given under Art. XI., in 
connection with figs. 10, 11, 12, pi. xxvii.] 

Fig. 22. A square copper coin, also from Kanauj, is alnady known 
as No. 68 of Wilson’s, plate Cscc ‘Asiatic lleseardK s,’ vol. xvii.), 
which was dug up by Capt. Vetch on the Allahabad load. It hears 
on the obverse an elephant and some o nor animal prostrate ; on the 
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reverse, the chaitya symbol, th(‘ tree, and a cross, all of which prove 
its close alliance with the Behat coins. More of the general history of 
41 . yf.f de\ elopcd by iuture discovery. 

Pig. 2.{. A Sliver coin, weighing 7.7 grains, resembles a fanani of 
South India, i)uT its tyjK^ slipws that it may be a genuine connection 
of the coins it^ac coin])anies 

Pig. 21 A gold medal, weighing 123 grains 

OnTiiisi —A figure clothed m the Hindu dhoti, with armlets, 
holding a bow as having just discharged an aiTow through the head 
of a lion, oi (>t)j( i monster, on the right; in his left he holds another 
arroAv j)iT|) nid hi^ right foot rests on the tail of the lion. In^iiiption 
iU . nci(.nt A..*g iii, Maharnjadhiraja Hr(. 

R'^T Father the same person, or a female figure clad in 
bimilai (<j‘.tiim(, seated upon the vanquished lion, holding a laige 
floANcr in ‘oi Til iiiTiei of a'oiuucopia m the left hand (see also figs. 
1, i jiifi n . light, a kind ot noose; abo\e Avhich the lozenge 
pymbol Av>it' loa> prongs, (1(> ol pi xiv., \ol. ii.j On the right in 
tnuitnl tie Mords «lr^t madghaial^aclo 

iS'/ / 'd){unv I 

It \\ill In- ill onot' soon that this beautiful medal has 
iio o^onu'oti.tu ■'vith the subjects of the foregoing re- 
marks. I li.no gi\oii it a phioc that it might he as 
('orly as j)')ssibl'' brought to the luiowledgo of numis- 
iiialologists. loi- it appoai-b likely to pn.\o the very 
key ro our Kin. i\ ledge of the valuable series of Kanauj 
coins, Ibriiiing the fourth of Colonel Tod ; and tlie 
second plate of Wilson. 

• [This pict'o ih rc-engraved in the general series, under No. 
25, pi. xxiii. I assign this coin to Kum&ra Gupta.] 

The former author says of these coins : 

“Tlicv .in riindu, of a very remote period, and have the game character which 
1 haAC found wht icaci the f'aiidu authorit} existed, in the caves, and on the rocks of 
Janagui tlirnar, on tlie pillai of Aiitorj in AleyAvar, and on the columns of Indra* 
prestlM (Ddlii) and Ih.iA.ig (Allahabad). Some of them are not unlile ancient 
PehlcAi. These coins are of gold, and in fine pieserAntiou. Like all mj medak, 
they are eithei from Agia, Mathura, I jjaAan, or Ajniere. Dr Wilkins posBcascf 
some found cAon in lleni^.tl lie think*- lu t m make out the word ‘ Chandra ' upon 
them " 
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“It is well known,” as Lieut. Conolly remarks, “ that 
our love for the antique has induced certain cunning 
men of this famed city to set up a mint for the fabrica- 
tion of moneys of the olden tune and many that arc 
brought thence bear all the marks of having been cast 
in the mould of some original, of which they bear so 
imperfect an iniprc',&iou that it has been hitherto im- 
possible to assign the true nature of their inscrip- 
tions : Colonel Tod, it is evident, buj)posed them to 
be in the Dibli character Xo. 1 ; one uas read as 
in the IMahabalipiir alphab(‘t ' : and only now do we 
perceive for certain that the character is pr<'cisely that 
of Ko. 2, of the Allahabad column : of which the 
readi'r may cominco himself by comparing tin' Ic'gend 
on the ob\erse with the tith's of Chandra-gupta in 
pl. ^i., \ol iii., of the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Nx iety 
of Bengal.’ Applying the same al]»hab(‘t to tlie uncwsc, 
we hud the nanu' ‘ Sri mad-ga\a kavo’ or • kfi< lio’ which, 
as Dr. klill rmiiarks, by a slight alteration will bciomc 
Ghatat-kaclio, the \ery name read by hims< If uv the 

* [Thf foil iwing additional imjD ^Nas insirtul .inmnj' llti mist 11 neno* nolinb 

appended to till DcumbtrNo of the ‘Juuiml of tin \siati( itt} ol Jor 

1833] — ‘.\oti oil th< Just ription on th( Hindu t oin (pl iii , li“ 15i At paj^t 111 
of the pitbi r.t v(ihiniL‘ I stat( d that till i haiaiti rs uf tin in-i upturn mi tin ot 

the ancient g< lid coins ot HindQ fabin ation fiorn Ku.i.iuj if pn stilted in lo, and 
in several coins of pl i , \ ol ‘ Asiitn Ufstanlifs,’ wfii ind hgdjh M il^on 

had, howe\cr, siig^*-., sti d, that the tlino tirt»t It tUrs agreed \^itl\ the an i Vagtiri 
characters TTra. anil I hnd, on rcftiiing to Dr iJ.ibiiigton’s ‘A(( t >f tin 
Inscriptions and ^culptur^is at Mahamaluipfir,’ that all of tin htttrs may ht uinjue^- 
tionably idf iitifial with the ancient Sanskrit charatters ff tin 11 ith i stulptint, sii 
ably dccyplif rf <l b) that p,intl(niari, and of ^hith iu li » ma imiijiUlt .iljihilxt 
in the same volune The first h ttrr is probably ^ ra< il m or "jj ilthoiigli^ 
as observed by T)r Eabington, tlust IcUtrs ait vti> hiiiin u in toini, tin tointh 
letter is and tbc whole word thus rcstoicd buorius cbdily tin 

meaning lb btill as hidden tvci , and if it br a proper nanu, riont sinh is to In 
found in the ratalogue of JHndfi princes.' — J.P. 

* See pagt' flO, supru. 
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father of Chandru-frupta in tljo Allahabad inscription.' 
I must here h'ave this important dis('o\ory to the 
elucidation of our Icarin'd Vicc-Prc.sidcnt, havin<i' per- 
formed my own nioie huinbh* duty of making known 
by the pencil the prize A\hich has rc'warded my Iricnd 
Lieut, (’onolly’s rc'scarcln's. 


^ fn .ip.iporn 1(1 bf Ion lilt Vsiatu n t\ (jii ibt 2Slh ‘ Tiiunul 

of tilt Vsiatio .Stiditv (it Ibngil, \ol in , jii^m 2t57 J’nnstji’s n \ i^( tl ti Mnlalioii 
of tln^ iiitne iiiStiiDtu.u bi n j'lodin ( «1 it tlit coinin« im muit of Art X , as 
iiituidur t(n\ to pi win ^ ^^hl(h ( uhiiik in t '> tht innri cuiu[ni 1 1 ii'-ivt uliistratkii 
of till (jujitci toina^i ] 
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VI.— ON THE COINS AND RELICS DISCOVERED 
BY M. LE C^HEVALIER VENTURA, GENERAL 
IN THE SERVICE OF MAHA RAJA RANJIT 
SINGH, IN THE TOPE OF MANIKYALA. 

[JULY, 1831.] 

General Ventura’s woll iniaginod and successfully 
executed operations for the examination of the Tope of 
Manik\dla, in the year 1<S80, are familiar to all who 
are interested in antiquarian research. His own account 
of the excavations was published in the Calcutta 
newspapers of the day, and was afterwards inserted, 
with lemarks, in I’rofessor Wilson’s J'lssay on ancient 
Indian Coins, in the seventeenth volume of the ‘ Asiatic 
Researches.’ Some of the coins have been the subject 
of discussion and investigation at Paris;' and the sub- 
sequent collections of Lieut. Bumes, Doctor Martin 
Honigberger, and especially Mr. Masson, — who have all 
followed in the track pointed out by the success of 
General Ventuiu,— -have materially contributed to demon- 
strate the value of his original enterprize, and to make 
us wish for a fuller account of its highly curious results. 
Lieut. Bumes favoured the Society with his own im- 
pressions of the importance and magnitude of the 

• [Sco further notices: Jacquei. 'Journal Asiatiqno.* February, 1836, November, 
1837, February, 1838, and Mim‘h, 1839 (unfinished) M. Raoul Ruebette, 'Joimiiil 
des Savants,* Soptomber and Oetobci, 1835, February, 1830, and on M. Court*M 
roins, February, 1839.] 
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Chevalier’s labours from an ocular inspection of the 
Tope itself, and of the collcctien of relics which were 
shewn to him at Labor. This is priutial in the second 
volume of tin* ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Soeiidy of Bengal,’ 
p. 308; and an expression, which 1 ventured to use, .in 
a note subjoined on that occasion, “ trusting that the 
Chevalier would no long(‘r deem us unworlhy of being 
made the medium of their introduction to the world,’ 
was. in fact, a hesitating allusion to the good fortune 
whioli a h'iter tiom Captain Wade h.ad that moment 
announced ; hut which I could hardly bring myself to 
belie, f- A m OH' than oi’dinary degree of magnanimity 
was ne( cS'in > (o induct' the author td' such discoveries to 
forego the natural dt'sirc of monopolizing a prize won by 
hlsjHrsona! • ‘liie\ ('inent and labour, and at coivsiderablo 
(ostto him self; but in th(' present instanct' it required 
fui'ther tlie st'lf-deiiial and disintcrestedni'ss of a friend 
to wlmiri the j»o.s.s(‘Ssion of theM‘ valuable relics was 
generously ])rotteri'd, to ('liable them to reach a third 
narty who bad no snob claims of friendship ; and 
nothing to offer in recompense, but tb(' public notice, 
which his jxisition enabled him to promise, m the pages 
of the ‘Journal.’ I should not do justice to General 
Ventura, nor to Captain Wade, did 1 not make known 
circumstances so highly to their credit, and I trust, 
thcrefori', that I shall he pardoned by the latter gentle- 
man for publishing the following extract from his 
private letter to me in corroboration of the above facts, 
from which the world will he enabled to appreciate both 
the extent of Ids forbearance, and of the sacriticc made 
by General Ventura himself. 
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{Extrait of a Ltttt) Jtom CapUun C, M. Jrade^ rolitical Agent at ludtana, dated 

St d JunCy 1833 ) 

‘Ayhile at Dua (ihazi Kh{in in IMauli labt, the puest of M. Ventura, the 
‘Journal’ foi Januaiv itadud rac, tontaiuiiig u notice ol the toiiiN found by the 
Chc>alur at I bhowed the pasbage to him, and he expressed Jiimsclf 

flattered b\ the allubion A\hu h ^ on made to his labois in e\[»(>bing tin' nunusiuatic 
trcasiii O n burn d under that 111 jbti nous tiniple. We had a long ind inltii stiiig con- 
versation on tlic subject, the usult of whieli was an offci to nn , on his put, ot the 
whole of the M inikjali coins, togclhei with the eylindci in whidi sour ol tin most 
valuable wcie touud I told tin (’hcvalui I could never thiiilv of adipting sinh a 
gift foi rnjsdf, but that I should be proud of the honoi ol sending tlum in hi iiiiuo 
to }0U, who would be .ible justh to appreciate then -value, and to do him thi eiedit 
to which he wasentithd as the luthoi ot the divovnv 11 c .isMiitcd lo mj pio- 
position, and piomised todi^piteh these piuioiib iitielcs to me on Ins anvil at 
Labor, foi which pi Re he w is tlun about to set out * 

In acknowloclging thi'j nucxpocti'cl .lud nio'^t dis- 
iutcl•e^^tcd offer, I could not but disdaiiu all periuancnt 
intcrcht in the relic-', and requcist M. Ventura, lluough 
Captain Wade, to consider them still at his disjjosal. 
although 1 should be proud, while they were deposited 
under niy care, to do my utmost in making tlu-m more 
fully known to the vorld. 

On the iHth August, the precioub i>acket came into 
Captain Wade’b possession, and although he Mas unable 
to find a secure opportunity of con\e}ance for them lo 
Calcutta untd the begmning of the folloMiug y(‘ar, still, 
through fear of injuiy or displacement of the various 
objects, espc'cially the liipiid contained in th(' cylinders, 
he would not open the package e\(‘n to giatify the 
curiosity of many who \vished to feast tlu'ir e\es on its 
contentb. 

(Jeneral Vtaitura’s simple r('(iuesl is charactei’istie : 

‘ Je m’einpressc d(* \ous expedier mon fameux Mane- 
kiala, (pie \ou.s desire/, pour (mvoyer a M. Prinsej) ; 
veuillez, jc Yous prie, nioii bon ami, vous servir de eette 
occasion pour faire agreer ines sentinieus d’eslimo a 
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M. ot do lo jn'iiT on idotho tomps do iu’(‘iivoyer 

\ino df'MTiptioii, oont(> on Franoui'-, do oo q'.ril pouiTa 
dooliid'ror dos m''Criptionfc. ot oni])roiutt''i d<' ma trou- 
yaillo.' 

Tlu' paokapo lia'^ just now roaolied Calcutta under 
charge of our assooiato, Sir Jeremiah Brjaiit. 

1 Ijastcn to make known its ouiious c^•lJtont^ to the 
Sooif'ly, confining niysolf on th(‘ prosont occaNion to a 
doscri 2 )tion of the several articles in the order of their 
disooA(‘rv, of wliicli we have a full account in the ‘ Etat 
des Travaux,’ puhlished by Mr. Wilson, as already 
7> itii'ii, M <ho ‘^\Matio Eeseai’ohcs,’ vol. x^ii., page 601, 
Th(' aiti'h's, bt'ing s('paratoly and carefully i)aokpd, left 
no difficulty in recognizing tlioin fioin the circumstances 
there indicat< d. 

ULst'RlITION OF (.l..Nr,lt\L VKMFR VS ()PETl.\TI()XS. 

'Mu t. M ihiiu w i (^rununctd on th( 27th April, 18S0, at tin. ^(rJ bottuPi uf 
the tujdiii tii tin - lit, \>hfii, hninj^ nut tvitli nothii ^ ut InoH materials, 

tly WO’k Is oi HIM (hsl olCllilh (1 

On tin ^Sth Ai 1 ' lh( ( (p ( f tlu tiipoh m.is I ud open, aiii thtrt. at the dipth 
ol tljTM fu t, SIX Till (1 il ^ j M ills n (lis( rul 

On (In 1st M,n at ti/( oi tuiht 1 h t, i stjUTK in (i nii.sonn .ii» found, 

tv.utl> 1 " tin (aih( <1 tin nnniiul, ind n;;idul) built of '|iniiuil stoiKs, in 
fr(M)d pH s(i Nation On pn t< n UO into tin*' i i n thl n\ h h jiui m tin middle 
wf l < lod ol ( II til 

On til ftth, d^'ihi’ ( uui iinl si\ a^pjiLr mu'- nnu nu 1 NNith at the dtpth of 

lN\( rtN iiO 

1 nil not ahlt to H((i,ni/( fin fiiii'' di^i oNiud np to *liis jui'id, ind T tom hide 
th'N ln\( hetu nintd N\ith tlu jjduial lu ip ot sfitNiid dims, all hting ot the 
inn n^tnn 

On tin Sch AIin, tlu ANinknuniinu upon ,i 1 u\ of non ^ mppiO \NLiih Nvas 
hrokin liN tlu slioki tin p\ k.4\t 'Ilure nn i in tins hoN. a siioiul sin iller 
bo\ ot pun j’old ^iip I, pi It N ^ \Nith an oininuntu top, iii tlu u ntu ot nnIucIi is 
instrUd a htom nsirnlihiig tlu i »il but fiialdi and ullusui to tlu tonpue like ^ 
tnbshii , It is HsirNul t >i Intuit i \aiuimti<»n tliii> bt»\ (ontniiu'd tlu tolloNMiig 
aitith 3 — 

Kid 2 — Out imdil ii irnhl \Niij,^hinj( IJ2 c:h oi tvN«t di i 'me (the same as 
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was depicted, from a sealing-wax impression, in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,* vol. xvii., as 
No. 1 of Mr. Wilson’s plate.) There is also a description of this coin in the ‘ Joomul 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,* ii., 38; but botli that and the drawing (plate ii., 
fig. 18) are imperfect when compared with the veal coin, of which I have now 
endeavoured to give an exact etching. 

Obvekse. — T he sceptre held by tho king ha.s a knob like an car of wheat. The 
projection behind the cap is a double fillet or riband, and not haii . the side-flap, 
on the contrary, has more the appearance of hair, and the moustaches are well 
defined: the left hand holds a hook or key, or it may bo a small sickle, with wliich 
the ear of corn has been cut (?) The legend, if (heck, is considerably con uplcd, 
but the central part — ANOPA — may be traced on many of the copper coins. 

Revebse.— The seated figure on this side appears, at lir>.t sight, to have four arms 
but, on closer inspection, what was taken for one right arm may be a sword-belt, and 
the uplifted left arm may represent the curved part of a how, the lescmblanco to 
wrist-bangles and bands, however, is strong. The half nio«m hehind tho shoulders 
seems to prove the figure to be a sacred or symboheal personage, although the chair 
is a Grecian fauteuil, and the head-dress resembles a close helmet. The cpigraphe 
on this side can hardly be other than MANAOBA...ro • the first may be connected 
with the name of the sacred personage, or the locality , the last two letters may be 
the date, 73, of some unknown era. (See m/ed, plate vii., 25, 26, plate xxix., 8, and 
* Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 376). 

Fio. 3. — A gold ring, set with a pale sapphire stone, having characters engraven 
upon it, apparently Pehlvi, (fig. 3, o). 

Fio. 4. — A small bit of pale ruby (Balas or Bad.ikhsh.'ini ruby, sec ‘Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol, i. 358). 

Figs, o, 6, 7. — Three very small silver coins. 

Fig. 8. — A thin silver Sussanian coin, similar to those so frequently met with in 
Persia ; weight, sixty grs. or one drachma. 

Obverse. — The king’s head, bearded, and hai iug llowiiig curled hair • the cap 
peculiar for its central ornament of feathers, which bomewhat rtserahles the Egyptian 
symbol of two w'ings supporting (in this case) a liulf moon and star. The characters 
are Pehlvi and illegible. 

Reverse. — A rudely executed fire-altar and two pricbts or supporters. 

[ This is a coin of Abdullah bin Ilazim, Governor of 
Khor^san, struck at Merv in a.h. 66 =:a. 1). 685-6. I reserve 
the full description ‘ of the piece, as \yell as some illustrations 
I have to offer on the general series, for the conclusion of 
this article, in ordfer that I may not break in upon the con- 
tinuity of Prinsep’s description of the Manikyala treasures.] 

Figs. 10 and 11. — Two silver coins, resembling the Sassanian piece in thinness 
and general character, but destitute of the fire-altar ; weight about 60 grains *each. 

Obverse, — A beardless head, with well-marked Indian features : the head-dress 
has a kind of trisOl in the centre, and two , flowing ribands. A name, very plainly 
written on the field, in an unknown character. The whole is encircled with an 

^ f By n typomphioal error, this description has been made to follow Art. IV. in 
lien Of Art. V^ See page 62.] 
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inscription at onco recognized to be in Sanskrit characters . these have been also 
engraved under the coins, to show the coincidence of the two inscriptions, one of 
which will materially assist the decyphering of the other.' 

Revbbss. — H ead of a female, front face, w Lth very singular head-dress . necklace 
and rows of pearls on the boddice : legend in the ancient Persian character not easily 
legible. It is copied in 10 a., pi. v. 

[ I withhold any commentary on these specimens of Indo- 
Sassanian coinages, until the more appropriate occasion in 
connexion with the review of the general subject, entered 
into by Prinsep under Art. XV. Further illustration of this 
particular type of money will be found under Art. XX.^ I 
may, however, mention, with reference to the light they might 
be expected to throw on the age of the monument wherein 
they were found, that their date is, as yet, altogether indeter- 
minate.l 

Fio. 9. — Ihi last coin af thift scries is a silver coin, already depicted as 43 of 
Mr. Wilson’s plates, very rude in execution, but of strong relief. The fabrication 
of this is decidedly Hinda, and the inscription on the reverse resembles the Lantsu, 
or pointed Variety of the Nkgari alphabet, of which we have specimens from Nepid 
and Tibet. The words visible are ‘ Sri yag ’ 

[ Major Cunningham assigns this coin to ^ Sri Yaso 
Varma, of Kanauj, circ& 692 = 729 a.d. the date is, of 
course, doubtful. — ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,* 
No. 7, 1854. The reference is quoted entire at page 99 injrd.] 

Obverse. — A rkja, coated ; his disproportionate left hand o* < nis to hold the hook 
^before remarked ; the hair is disposed in curls , on the right is a symbol resembling 
a tree, but it may probably be the sleeve of the right arm. 

Reverse. — I have little doubt that this rude figure represents a female standing, 
with flowing drapery ; the head and face are out of the die, but the breast and waist, 
on comparison with other coins of the same type (for they arc plentiful), fully bear 
out this conclusion. 

The contents of this first box arc peculiarly valuable, not only from the variety 
coins here discovered to bo contemporaneous, but from the presence of the Sassanian 
coin [a.h. 66=«a.d. 685-6], which brings the epoch of the structure within cognate 
limit^ unless indeed a dynasty of fire-worshippers reigned in these parts previous to 
the formation of tho last Persian monarchy by Artaxerxes in a.d. 223 : but we must 
postpone all speculations,, and proceed with our description of the works. 

The above box and its contents were found in their natural position, as deposited 
at the base of tho square stone block of masonry which terminated there : (I am 
uncertain, however, whether the French text will bear the interpretation I have given, 

' A few more of these curious coins have been received in Kera’mat All’s col- 
lection, but I do not introduce them here, being desirous of exhibiting the Manikydla 
treasures unmized. On« bears the name of Krishna as Sri Vhsn Deva. 
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or whether the square is not a hollow squiie oi thambci, — “ On a troui4 un carre 
parfait a dou/e pied tr^s-bitn etabli ui icntic, biti rtgulibrcmcnt en piurcs do 
taille, et tre^-bieii coiiscne Apics avoii (iiubt di^ pieds, ’ ett , and afterwards, “Ic 
tout au bas du caric, dout la batisse icgulicic s est ttimiiuc 1 1 ” 

[This lattei pio\ed to be the coiicct intcipietation. 

^Journal of the Asiatic Society of BengJil/ vol iii , p. 326.] 

Oil the 12th Ml), tht piifoiatiou had reathtd thiit\-si\ feet, when another 
copper com presented itself 

On the 22nd Ma), as it was imagintd that nothing moic would be found in tho 
centre of the cupola on account ol tlie tiinnuation of the square building, an 
opening was made on the noithcrn side of tlu height of six feet, and twchc bioad 
the excavations were pushed foiw iid it both points 

On the 2oth M i), a dipth of foiti h\c feet had been ittaincd, when, on lifting 
up a large quarried stone inothoi similiih squiicd stone w is found undcincith, 
having in its centre i round hole , in the middle of this Inh there la) deposited — 
Ficr 12 — A copper box, some whit similir in loini to the gold one just 
described, it was pertoiatcd on oppo^lte sides where ippucntly hanellrs had been 
solekied on Ihe lid was deea)cd Inside this box wcie found — 

Fia 13 — A little piece of cloth 
hio 11 — V circulai erystal diop and 

Fig 15 — A sm ill eilindei of pure gold (Mhatevir relu may have boon in 
the goldcvlindei liis bteii lost) 

On the 27th Miv at the depth of fift)-f)ui feet, nnothci eoppci coin v\as 
turned up 

On the '0th Mav at the dipth of sixtv four feet, an irrigular hole appiaied of 
six lines broad, in which were discoveitd 
Fio 16 — A roppd ling, and 
Iio 17 — Akuin ( >pra.a inoncta) 

Fki 18 — At tell lines 'lower down wcie iko touiid in non ring and three moie 
Sassanirfft coins in i viiv d(ra)ed stitc 

[Thib bioken coin also appeals to belong to the Aiab 
peiiocl, 01 to au epoch close 1\ picccehiig it] 

On the list da) of the same month, the piiueipal discovery rewaided the 
( hev iliei ^ liboiiis 

An immense »»tom ‘-lib seemed here to cover the whole surface it was removed 
with gie it 1 bor and difficult), ind underneath was perceived with joy a small 
eliambtr or basin cut into tlic solid stone i foot in Im idtli iiid depth, the iiitciioi 
of it built up with stom indliine In tin midst of this on its c ireful removil, vveio 
found, thus hermetically sealed, the second senes of reins now to be eleseribed 
(plate VI ) 

IiG 19, PI \i — A box of copper (bupposcel to be ijon by M ^eIltula) filled 
with a brown compound liquid 

Fig 20 — Withm this box and liquid, a brass evlindiical box, east and turned on 
the lathe Tho suifaec of the metal w is in buch excellent preseivatioii as still to 
retain the fresh marks of the tool, but the pinn uU on tlie top of the lid was biokoii 
off by corrosion, or in (onsoqu<fncc of a flaw at the neck 1 he lid having hem made 
on tlir lathe also htted pcrfietl) tight, and must have kept in, vvitliout l(»ss b) 
evaporation, another portion of tho thick biown liquid with which it was found te 
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be filled. On cleaning tbe upper surface of the lid, it w|is diacovered ibat an 
inscription bad been there punched circularly round it. Tbe letters are formed by 
dots, but they ore perfectly well preserved, and are of the first importance in makin g 
out the nature of the deposit. 

Fio. 20 b. represents a fac-simile of this inscription, which is again written 
below to facilitate its lecture. The character so strongly resembles an ancient form 
of N6gari, such as might be used in writing, without the head-lines of book-letter, 
that sanguine (hopes may be entertained of its yielding to the already snccessftil 
efforts of our Vice-President and Captain Troyer. The same writing has been found 
by Dr. Martin Honigberger and Mr. Masson in other topes. The latter has farored 
me (through Dr. Gerarp) with a transcript of two in which he finds the^same words 
repeated. I have plac^ these on the same plate for convenience of examination. 

[Major Cunningham — an early numismatic coadjutor of 
James Prinsep — has, throughout, devoted much attention to 
the Arian section of Indian Palaeography, and we even now 
await the complete exposition of his labors in his long-promised 
work, on the ' Successors of Alexander in the East.’ In the 
meantime, in his most recent paper in the ^Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vii. of 1854, he has favored us 
with some tentative readings of the various inscriptions illus* 
trative of the Maniky&la and other tope relics. And although, 
— in the very nature of the character, and the consequent 
difficulty attending any positive definition of phonetic values 
which is not supported by a leading context, or illustrated by 
transcripts or translations in other alphabets and languages, — 
these interpretations can scarcely be expected to prove con- 
clusive, yet Major Cunningham is entitled to the fullcjst credit 
for having grappled with a difficult subject, and for having 
done his utmost to advance the general enquiry.' As I have 

1 [As I am anxious to do every justice to Major Cunningham's perseverance in the 
cause of Indian Antiquities, I anticipate tbe due order or the development of Arian 
Paleography in these pages, and admit him to set forth his full pretensions in tiiia 
branch of discovery, in introductory juxtaposition with his most recent application of 
his alphabetical test : — “ I cannot cfoso tois account, without saying a few words in 
favor of my claim to the discovery of the true value of eleven letters, or of just 
one-tbird or the Ariano-Piili alphabet. Tbe whole number of single letters afliounts 
to tMrty-five, of which James Prinsep had assigned the true value to seventeen or 
just one-half. To Mr. Norris is due the discovery of six single letters of which two 
aro the monumental forms of ch and its aspirate ; and the form of one letter still 
remains unknown. Of the nine known vowels (five initial and four medial), seven 
were determined by James Prinsep and two by me. Of the few compound letters- 
which are at present known, the numismatic atiusivdi'a was discovered by James 
Prinsep, the monumental one by Mr. Norris ; but the attached r in Jkra, drm^ 

7 
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aet forth Major Cqnningham*e dainu, so I am equally bound 
to- acknowledge my own special deficiencies. I have never 
yet bad occasion to appear as the expounder of Arian 
writing: I have allowed my progress in that direction to 
Allow the developments of others ; and it is only how, when I 
find myself pledged to edit Frinsep^s Essays, that I have com- 
asenced any original and independent scrutiny of these alpha- 
betiy either monumental or numismatic. I have, in brief, 
Mtherto confined my studies to the less interesting divisfons 
of Indian Antiquities, seeing that so many and such competent 
•rchseologists were occupied in tracing out the records of 
Greek civilization in Central Asia. However, as I am bound, 
in the cause of truth, to expose any defects that may become 
ai^parent as I proceed, I shall not shrink from that duty, 
even as concerning a writer who may be supposed to be 
better instructed than myself. 

First, as to the fac-similes which form the data upon 
whidi the proposed interpretations are based, 1 observe 
diat Major Cunningham’s transcript' of Prinsep’s legend. 
No. 20 plate vi., dififers materially from that engraving.’ 
Whether the author was in possession of any improved fac- 
simue he does not tell us ; but it will be sufficient for me 
to say, that I have the original inscribed relic at hand,* 
wherewith to rectify either the one or the other copy. 

Major Cunningham, it will be seen, from the passage 
quoted in eztenso below,^ now represents this legend in 

the attached tiast; the attached m in m are all doe Co myself. The 
letters of which I didm the disooT^ ev ; Ufl fKK 

M; v; all cf which, with the exception of the fonrtb and fifth, were tnaoe kaewn 
la lids Journal, befure the pnbUcatmn of Hr. Norris's a^habet in Ae Jmrmd^ 
fib JBppaf An 0 Ue SodtUL for 1856."— * Goins of In^Ut Buddhist ImmA 

of ale JbiMiie Itofal, ui. of 1854, p. 714.] 

^ * JoQxnal of the Aiiatie Society of Bmigal,' vn. of 1S54, plate xxxv^ fif. fi4.] 

* ££ipeeia]ly in regard to the second, <^entfa, thirteenth sad tmiiljr enimad 

* [la the British MaBe||an«] 

Own ipnnary of his deriphraimBti^ si weD as 
-Fig. 24, plate zxxr.^ * Joanud of tho Astatic Society of Bongs],' No. vH. 
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Bomaa letters by * Stoati 8ha (Xatni^oia Oottda^phuia 
Chatrapa pv^rata datuttrayam.* I have little objectioii to 
offer to this rendering, except in die somewhat ntiiegior - 

ct 1864, ii tito isseriptiaB «■* the lid Os bciH ninder, ntescted hf OfMtsl 
Voitara from the great MaaikyftlA tope, whieh I beuere no ose bot mjwAt hm. 
jet attempted to decipher. Oae of tlie namea ia atill doabtlal, bot the remaMgr 
of the inaqriptioa aeenia to dm to be peiftotl j dear. 1 read the whole uiaeriptm aa 
Ibllowa : * Sw&ii 8wm (Aetmaae Owmjif^wkm Chmh wf m pmbfmm dawefiwj iiaai/ 
*Tho three gifta of the Satrap Swaati Sift, aon of the Srtrap Qaadapboka.* The 
laat Ibor letteia of the iaaeripCmo, wbidi, tor waaC of room oa the lid or the ejUadarf 
areplaoed below, Ireadaa draaln^pam * the three gifta.’ There 1 aomoeetoreftr 
to tae three cjUadera or relie-bozea, which were dopodted hi the dizee aepara de 
chambera dT the tope.” 

I ahould be aorij to oftr aaj diacooragemeat to eonedaoiia of enon, bot aa I 
am contesting Major Ooaidiigbam’a afCKat decjphenacnt, I iaee^ bj way ^ 
oontraat, hia prerioaa interpietanon of the aaam iaaonptiM, paMiahed ia IomL Thia 
will, at leaa^ aerro to eaeaqpUfy bow readOj phoaotic aalaeo aad aapptoaoa t al 
argutnenta may be made to follow the fii aori te taemiea of the moment : — 

**Ventura'a Maaikj&la ejliader iaeeriptioa . . I read ae follows: *BwmH 
Siri ffUfn^poM Omigfpkukm m—ye pmtum. Swmii Sin m the Seaecrii 8 um $ ti 
Sri, an auapiciona inrocatioa of lerj ooeuMm oe cor r o ace ia the b^giaaiaff of 
iaecrmtiona even at the preaeatdaj. MM k *a helj pfiaoaagf/ with theadbt m/Ni, 
osaauy nven to holy men; for iaetonee, Gwali, after whom ^Gwali awaim’ (Gwalior) 
k namea, is invaiiamycallisd GwiIm Gowfopdoio amana * the lard of the Gaagea^’ 
and the whole legead k, * All hau ! (Tope) it the Ifaai, the oon of )Ghuigapliaka 
Mnni.* This, of oourae, teftra to Kaayatnitim Moai ; aim, indeed, the very name 
of Manikiyala pmnta to the aame ooacloaon, MtMtiMtfm bdag ' the place of lha 
Muni.' Another derivation may be firom Monr, ’ a gem* ; Mani-ka-alaya, * the pkoe 
or receptacle of a gem or relic.' *'— * Joamal of the Adatk Society of Bengal,* 
No. 162, (1846, p. 482 } 

1 resume the sequel of Mqjor Cunningham's remarks from hk test piper in the 
* Joonal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,' vu. of 1854 : — 

”The three deposits comprised the foUowing articles. — 

** Upper depont at twelve fret from top. Iron (or copper) box, endoaiiig a boa 
of pore gold, which, amon^othcr things, contained the fiJlowiiig coins: — 

”Ooldcoinof Oerki. RavnasE. — A four-armed seated figure, with a cresocat 
bdiind the ahouldeis, styled MANAO-BATOi. Ihk figure I take to be the four-aramd 
OKPO, the supreme God or Mahadevm. . . . MAN AO is, no doubt* \he moon, 

”Oiie thin Sassaniim ailyer coin. 

” Two Indn flar— -■*** silver coma. 

"One thick silver frr i i l e elnim) ooin . . of Sn Tan Vamm^ whidi 

was the aame of thq e o ldu ato d HI||A of Xaaa^ the rival contemporary of LaH- 
ttdkya, of Kashmir, who wim M d Amm a,i». 688 to 728. I do not Infer from thk 
that the great tope was noT bailt autti aa. 788, bnt simpLy timt the nppermost 
chamber, with ili cari|ri4id rdae waa aemmiUe aatil that date. In sMat topea 
the idio-dmmbms were made a c wmsUf, with the view of eitiacfiiig the imm* 
hnieaforeaiiiidexIdbilMB to Ae Mide. Samp mid OBoonefon could, of oenies^ 
commead o right of them at aaj time. I mppoofTth^ore, Ihet on hk 
kv asi en of Ae FmtjiA, Ymmmnm wmy Me i nm e etod Ae rdics of the greet 
Maaikyik tope* ead that hk aria mew have heendi^ted iatheidk-beKliy the 
gtikM BuMUd fimiciAtg, m a lameaArnee of h^ 

^Ihe mwad riyerfr,at A depA of fot^-five fimt, eomlitod of a capp e r hot 
airisriag 1 eyikrier of pare gdT KoAmg aat fomid ia Ak casketT^U H 
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taat^ matter of the orthography of the names. 'Swati Siva* 
18 clearly Kavi Siva in the original, and the 'Gandaphuka’ is 
doubtful; the seems to be a simple if and the * 
which is suppUmented by Major Cunningham to the * ph * — 
whatever the real value of the sign may be — certaihly does not 
Uccordwith the obvious 'w* in * pufra' The ^ danatrayam* 
is the portion most open to question ; but its rendering as such 
assimilates so well with apparent probabilities, that we can 
afford to overbear minor difficulties, and admit it to stand for 
the present. Supposing, however, this reading to be adopted, I 
am by no means disposed to concur in the idea, that ^ the three 
gifts of the Satrap * comprehend the three distinct deposits at 
different elevations in the perpendicular central line of the 
tope, but rather would confine the reference to the triple- 
casket’ (19, 30, 31) enclosing cinerary remains, which was 


probable that there was an enshrined relic, which was not observed on account of its 
minuteness. 

“ The third deposit, at a depth of sixty-four feet, consisted of another copper box, 
enclosing a brass cvlindrical box, *’ cast and turned on the lathe,* inside which was 
another gold cylinaer. With these caskets were found forty-nine copper coins and 
one gold coin, all belonging to the Indo-Scytbian princes, Oerki and Kaneiki, or 
Hoshka and Kanishka. *In the gold cylinder there was a small piece of silver, a^nt 
the dke of a shilling, on which were engraved two lines of Ariano-Phli writing. 
The upper line may be read without hesitation as Oomangaea, * of the emandpat^’ 
or more literally, * of one who has abandoned the body* ; from guna, * abandoning 
and angga, ‘ the hodj.* The second line I read as Xanarahasa, taking the first and 
fourth lett^ as cursive forms of A. No doubt this plain disc of silver, as James 
Prinsep supposed, was * intended to emlain the whole mystery.' This mystery I 
believe to he explained by my reading oi the two words as Oomangaea Kanarakaea^ 
or ‘ (relics) of the emancipated Kanerki.' According to this reading, the great 
tope of Maniky&la was the mausoleum of the Jndo-Scythian Kanerki or SLanisnka, 
the paramount ruler of K&bul, Kashmir, and the Punjab, about the beginning of the 
Chrutian era. The brown Uauid, therefore, most probably contained the mortal 
remains of the great Indo-Scytnian emperor, mixed with a portion of sandal wood or 
other ashes from his funeral pile. 

** With regard to the * three gifts* of Swasti Siva, the satrap of Taxili^ I s^pose 
that they may have been either the distinct deposits which were found in dinerent 
parts of the tope, or the three separate boxes of the lo'M deporit; only, the former 
ftiiink the more probable conclusion, as the uppenfiost depont 'contains a gold coin 
of Oerki, who was an Indo-Scythian prince of as early a date as Kanishka nimielf.*' 
— 'Joun^ of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ No. vii. of 1854. — ^E.Tt] 

> fl say * unimportant* oidy with reference to these partiotilar names, as the 
ideiitiflcation of the locd^satrap of Taxila is not very likely to aid the eause of 
general history.] 

* [ ' This triple encasement of the relies is firoquont in the topes opened by 
Hasson.’ Antiqwt, 41,] 
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clearly isolated, and cannot but be regarded as the primary 
deposit of the whole, both from the position it occupies, 
and the care that has been taken to secure it from access 
from above. When the deposition took place it is difficult 
to say, and it would be still more ha 2 ardous to assert that 
the assembled contents had remained undisturbed from the 
date of their first enshrinement; but it is interesting to note, 
in partial support of such an inference, that the small gold 
coin holding the place of honor in the inmost recess, and 
the copper coins preserved in the brass box, as well as those 
in the external stone receptacle, alike belong to Oerki and 
Kanerki, and were unassociated with any medals of other 
kings either of an earlier or later period.^ It is a further 
subject of remark, that in this deposit we have nothing more 
modern in the palseographic aspect, than Greek and Alien 
writing. — E. T.] 

In this brass box, 20, were five copper medals, Fioa. 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, all 
differing in device, but of that kind already known to ns from a multitude ef 
specimens found in Afgh&nistkn and Upper India, by the arbitra|ry names of 
* Indo-Scythic coins,’ and now ascribed by Mr. Masson with certainty to Killletkl^ 
Kadphiscs, etc. 

They arc all wonderfully well preserved, and seem to have been selected to shew 
us the prototype of the very five species of coins to which the *key’ monogram is 
peculiar. 

Leaving these coins, as already familiar to us, although b) no means exhausted 
in interest . within this brass cyliudei and buried in the brown liquid appeared a 
gold cylindrical box, Fio. 21, four inches long, by 1| inch in diameter; the lid 
fitting closely on the interior of the cylinder, which it entered to the d^th of 
1^ inch. 

This box was also filled with thick brown liquid mixed up with a multitude of 
fragments of what M . Ventura supposed to be broken amber fambre brig^J, Fio. 32 
<1, b, r, d, 0, will give some idea of their appearance when washed. They weic 4 kf a 
light yellow or topaz colour, which was driven off by a red heat, leaving them 
colourless. The first conjecture supposed them to be fragments of a glaas veaeii 
which burst into pieces from the expansion or fermentation of its contents; aad 
that the small bit of string, Fio. 23, might have been used to bind the cover? 

^ r Kanerki has been variously dated by Mmor Cunningham. * Hnshka, Judikn 
and Kanishko, b.c. 41 to 21.' — Numimnatio Chronicle^ n., 18, and JtmnuU of Ms 
Asiatic SooiAfhof Bcttgat^ 1845, 481 : aga^ * between 30 b.c. and 24 ajk*^ 

Chronological Table, Nwnimatio viii. 176 : and, lastly, * b.g. 77 to 17/— 

Joumai ^ the Asiatic Socistif of Bengal^ No. vii., p. 704, 1864. The preferettU 
date may be selected from the various authorities quoted in AiU under Ait, XXL] 
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Within the box irse abo dioeofeied Fm S4, n imhll geld eoin weighing preeMj 
80 grains (| drachma). The deriee resembles in some reipects the larger gold oom 
in the first gold box, 

OxYxnsB. — ^The Hag holding the spice and hook (gtrsre, sickle) ; dress as 
before described, and characters on the mMrgin decypherable— as, ONIKIKOPANO 
[OHPKl KOPANO] — the rest'illegible. 

BxtSbsb. — A sacred personage standing with his hand ontstretohed in an im* 
pressiTe attitude ; his head surroonded with a halo oL rather stm, as (distinguished 
from the moon on the other coin. The fonr-pronged symbol occupies a place to the 
right, and on the left are some indkGiict letters, KNIIPO [MIIPO]. The head of (he 
figure is rather out of proportion, but the execution is otherwise very good. 

There is also another minute coin of gold, Fio. 25. But the article of chief value 
in this cylinder is decidedly Fio. 26, a plain disc of silver, upon which have been 
engraved certain letters, evident^ calcobated and intended to explain the purport of 
the whole mystery. The characters are precisely those of the lid of the outer brass 
^linder; but their combination is different There can be little doubt of their 
aflnity to the Sanskrit, but the difficulty of decyphering them is enhanced by the 
■ubetitution of the written hand for the perfect Nhgari, which is clearly proved, 
from the coins discovered in the first box, to have been well known at the period. 
The difference is such as is remarked between the maktffani [ ‘ commercial writing* }, 
and the printed Nfigari of the present day. 

[The comprehensive extract quoted at page 98, will 
indicate to the reader that Major Cunningham has further 
essayed the illustration of the ManikyAla antiquities, by 
offering a solution of the enigma involved in the writing on 
this silver disc. He has three times * come before the public 
as the exponent of this mystery, and has, on this third occa- 
sion, admitted, with, considerable candour,^ the untenable 
nature ^of his earlier efforts towards its interpretation. 

But it is a question with me, whether his latest explanation ' 

^ [ I cite Major Cunningham, verbatim^ for his two previous interpretations 

In the present short inscription the only doubtful letters are in the lower line. 
The upper fine reads simply gomangaBa^ * of the anointed body (or limb),’ from 

* anoint,' and Qvgga ^ ' the body (or a member of it).’ In the lower 
line, the first letter on the right hand is certainly "k (I write with two electro*t^ 
fac-similcB of the original before me) ; the second looks more like n than any other 
letter ; the third is i ; the fourth is tn or to according to my a^habot ; and the last 
is dearly s .* thus forming kana ia tu sa^ which is the Pkli form of the Sanskrit, 
kumagairatrasa, *the supporter or cberisher of maidens.’” — * Journal of the 
Asiatic SodeW of Bengal,^ No. 152 of 1845, p. 431. c 

** Of the Memorial Topes, but little is at present known. It seems nearly certain, 
however, that the great Manikyida Tope was of this kind ; for the inscription 
^xtracm from it, which begins with Gomangaaa, *of the abandoned body/ un- 
doubtedly refhrs to' Shkya’s abandonment of bis body to a hungry lion.” — * Bhilsa 
Tope.,’ p. 12, (1864).] ^ 

> [< Jranial of the Aiiatic Society of Bengal,’ vii. of 1864, p. 701.] 
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is any more sound than its predecessors. That it is bolder 
in the liberties it takes with literal forms, there is little 
doubt; but it is against this very tendency that 1 am com* 
pelled most energetically to protest. 

We are told that the Arian legend will answer to the 
transcription* of Oomangaaa Kanarakaaa, which is interpreted 
' (relics) of the emancipated Kanerki ’ ; and on two occasions 
we have been furnished with new fac-similes, which, however, 
^differ immaterially from Prinsep’s engraving. But to refer at 
Oiice to the original itself, 1 follow Major Cunningham in 
the first and second letters, but object to his definition of 
the third. The character he calls is merely the 

ordinary n. 

In the verification of the name we differ more decidedly. 
I concur in the acceptance of the opening letter as ifc, 
though I am aware that the engravings do not fully bear out 
such an identification; but the character, though imper* 
fectly fashioned, may be pronounced to represent that sign, 
on the authority of the outline extant on the silver disc. 

The adoption of the second letter as sf is, I think, 
altogether inadmissible, it may be an r, a or any one of tho 
optional values this sign has to answer to. The next character 
is clearly a rf 2 ?, and the succeeding letter has a nearly similar 
normal outline, but is shortened up hx the length of the down* 


' [It Is not a little singular that Major Cuapingham should have fallen in with 
60 many of these otherwise rare letters ^ : they are infrequent toough in the 
ordinary language, but we have no hingle example of their use in the entire Kapur- 
digiri inscription, and Prinsep was a long time before he detected the sign at all in 
the Phli Iht alphabet (‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 1837, p. 475); 
and, to tho last, he docs not pretend to have discovered it iu the writing of the 
Western Caves ! (pi. xiii., vol. vii.). Neither has Dr. Stevenson since &und its 
equivalent in his more elaborate examination of the ‘Satrup* cave^habet 
( ‘ Bombay Journal,’ 1863). At the same time, I am quite prepared to admit- the 
laxity with which the several nasals were applied in the Arian systehis of ortho- 
graphy, os w'cll os to cite, in possible justitication of tho misuse of this 
paroUel employment of the letter Uf iw the word eA)iana, os tho equivalent of tho 
Indian P&li J.61 ryanjoitat (Tablet 3, Kapurdigiri], 
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Stroke^ which elongation ordinarily constitutes one of the 
distinguishing marks of the v, and has a vowel [o ?] , or some 
literal modification^ inserted below in the forward line of 
the writing.* 

I am aware that^ in saying all \his, I am disturbing a 
very plausible theory — and one to which, I admit, I should 
have been glad to have been able to give my adhesion — 
without offering a better in its supersession ; but my opinion 
is, that no theory at all is preferable to a bad one: — the 
negative position is not likely to mislead, the positive con- 
verse is. 

I feel bound, however, to add, in justification of my 
apparent shortcoming, that I have not failed to examine all 
the Tope inscriptions within reach, from the short detached 
records on the inner caskets* to the lengthy legend on the 
Wardak brass vessel,® extending equally to the inscription on 
the stone slab* from the Tope at Manikyala opened by 


* [I must reiterate, that in all these remarks, my observations are based upon the 

lines extant upon the veritable antiques themselves — and that in this instante, more- 
over, Mr. II. T. Prinsep’s engraver merely copies James Prinsep'a etchings, which 
originally exhibited the legend uu the disc, as well as the rest o£ the Arion writing 
in thp plate, upside down.] * 

* r In addition to those above adverted to, there are others that arrived too 
late ft)r insertion in the ‘ Ariana Antiqua.^ I have not been able to discover^ in 
the East India House Museum, either the earthen vessel from Tope No. 13. Hidda, 
or Masson’s original fac-simile of its inscription, copied in lithograph at the foot of 
the plate of alphabets in ‘Ariana Antiqua.’ The steatite vase (pi. ii., ‘Arcana 
Antiqua’], from Ilidda Tope, No. 10, Ls available for examination.] 

® [ Masson, in * Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 118. This vessel, whieh btHrs gn'ut simili- 
tude to an ordinary Indian lotah, is inscribed with three dotted lin(‘s of wdl-formed 
characters, to the number of nearly three hundred. The inscription coinniciiccs 
with a date of three figures, consisting of two threes, and a cypher like tiie opt niiig 
symbol in the Munik}Ma date (arranged thus )33), and soemid to promise an easy 
solution, both from the clearness of the alphabet and the frequent recurrence of 
fixed words; -hut, of course. Professor Wilson’s decision has damped iny ardour, 
tod I am, therefore, content to leave it much as I found it. I may, however, 

mention, that it contains the titles of illegnblc 

name following them ; I hope to be able to insert a fac- simile of the entire inscription 
in plttto X., for the exercise of the ingenuity of those who many hereafter master 
the ancient local languages of Afgh&nisthn. J 

[The stone itself is fixed in the walls of the liibliotheque Impuriale, upside 
down 1 I derived my first* transcript from a paper impression, wldch M. Mohl 
was obliging enough to forward to Mr. Norris some years ago. The fac-simile 
given in plate ix, is based upon thi.s transfer, the doubtful letters having been verified 
and corrected by.U personal icxamination of t|ie original.] 
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General Court. Of all these I have made accurate fac- 
similes; those fac-similcs I have transciibcd, with the 
utmost care into Devandgau ; but, disappointingly enough, 
the double 4exts, on being submitted to Piofessor Wilson, 
are alike pronounced to convey neither Sanskrit nor any 
Indian language with which he is acquainted. — E. T.] 

I am unprepared to speak of the nature of the brown liquid, which must there- 
fore furnish matter for a separate notice. 

In the same receptacle of stone and lime were deposited, outside the copper box, 
a collection of forty-four copper coins , all matching \\ ith one or other of the five 
types so carefully preserved within the brown liquid 

On the 2nd J unc, one more copper com was extracted, and on the 3rd of the 
same month, six more of a similar nature 

On the 8th June, the opening perforated from above met that from the side, and 
reached the earth beneath the foundations The excavations were, however, pur- 
sued to 0 depth of twent) f( ct below the level of the strueturc w ithout making any 
further discovery, until the setting m of the rams finally obhged the Chevalier to 
discontinue his operations 

[ Prinsep has apparently omitted to notice in this paper the 
fac-simile he has inserted in the lUustratn e plate (vi ), and which 
he notes on the engraving as scratched aiound a brass cylinder 
found m a lope at Jclalabad The insciiption in leality ap- 
pears on a steatite vase, discovered by Mi. Masson in Tope No. 2 
of Bimaidii.^ It has natiiiall} atti acted much attention, and 


* [“lope ^o 2 of Ihmarfiia Ihis tope is of the second ehss, and has a 
circunileniuc of one hunditd ind Usdity-six ftet, it is 360 )aids distant from the 
preceding monument (No 1), iiid about half that distance Iroin tin superior one 
in the villagi of Ibin u m lo the prtciding topi it his much ifhmt} is of the 

sinie kind of c< n tiiictioii ind ividciitlj leftis to the sinii tpocli Ihc dilapidation 
of both stiuctuKs IS ilso of feirail ir c\Unt Us cinbcllishnicnts comprise a buc- 
ussion of iiches snppoitcd on piltbters, enclosed within douhL lines of mouldmg 
M Ilonighiiger opciiul this monument from the iioitli uid ab indoncd it, havmg 
b((iL induced h islii} to i( jiair to Kfibul 1 eontinucd his puisuit, ind in the centre 
of the tope discoveud a small apartment, forint d, us usual, by squaic-> of slate, from 
which wcie pioiuied some valuable and satistietoi} rclicb Jhi) consisted of a 
good-si/td giolmlii vise, of alg or bteatitc, v\ith a caivcd (ovci oi lid, both of 
vvliub VNcrc cue IK led with lines of inscuptions, bciatelnd with a st) let or other 
bliarp-pointc d instruiriint Ihe cbaractiis were liaitio 1 ill On icmoving the 
eovci, the v ibc w ib found to contain iwbmall quantity of fmi m which were 

mingled a iiuinhc r of small burnt pearls, beads of bipphiie, crNsf* , etc In the 
eeiitii was standing a easkit of pure gold, it liad no icmr, M exterior was 
einbdhshtd witli eight liguits, in separate eompartiui nts, foinK^^hv a senes of 
flat eoluiiiiis supporting finely turned arches, the spues between which were fillcHl 
by eagles hoiering with extended wings 'llu casket w is coated mtcinall} 

with liarde lied tliy Within the casket and stoitite vase, tolloe lively, were con- 
tained a small metallic platc—apparcntly belonging to a seal and eugiaved with a 
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various efforts have been made towards its decipherment, but 
as yet irithout any marked success; like the rest of these 
legends, it is now declared by Professor Wilson to be unintel- 
ligible, either in its original form, or in any modern transcript 
we can derive from it. He himself, in 1841, attempted the 
phonetic expression of its letters, but confessed himlelf dis- 
satisfied with both text and his own somewhat vague interpre- 
tation.^ Burnouf ’ first detected the word sarirehi (irfK or- 
dinarily applied to relics) and Major Cunningham has since 
reported progress in the decipherment of other portions ^of the 
double legend.* Having premised thus much, I abstain from 

seated figure ; thirty sniiill circular oniamcnts of gold ; sundry beads of burnt coral ; 
numerous burnt pearls ; and eighteen beads of sapphire, agate, crystal, etc. Without 
the steatite vase were also deposited four copper coins, in excellent preserTotion, 
having bocn inserted new (Coins of Azes, etc., ^ Ariana Antique,* viii., 1, p. 331). 

. . In this tope it may be observed, there was no interior cupola, and the 

deposit was found on the line where the ^lindrical mass of the structure rested 
on its basement.'* Masson, ^ Ariana Antique,* p. 70. Professor Wilson more fully 
describes the coslcct os follows : — ** The circumfcrcnoo is divided into eight comnart* 
monts, enshrining four fi^es represented in duplicate. They ore separatea by 
p^ilastc^, terminating in arches, circular below and pointed above, between which are 
ngnrcB of birds (cranes ?). . . The third figure from the left is the principal, and 

is that of the Buddha Sakya Sinha or Gautama, in the attitude of pronouncing a hene- 
diction ; next to him, on nis left, is a lay follower in the garb of a R&jpfit HindCi, in 
the usual attitude of reverential salutation. On his right is a religious follower or 
ascetic, with his hair twisted, and the water-ewer in one hand, the other is raised as 
in salutation. Behind him stonds a female disciple, perhaps a rcligiouBl^j^ale, 
such as the ^uns still found at Tibet, in the act of prayer. The workmanship jthis 
casket is very remarkable, and exhibits the character of that style which prevailedsp 
the early part of the middle ages." * Ariana Antiquo,’ p. d3.] v 

^ [ * Ariana Antiqna,* 2d9. 

I should not have encumbered these pages with any notice of Dr. Bird's attempt 
to decipher this writing, had ho not intr^uced it with tho following too confident 
heading: — ‘*On the vase of steatite, which encased the gold cup, there is an in- 
scription not deciphered by Professor Wilson, but which reads,** etc. (* Historical 
Bescarches,* by J. Bird, Esq : Bombay, 1847, page 63). I spare my readers any 
further quotation, merely remarking that 1 am altogether unable to accede to the 
author's transcription of the original, and ^ually unwilling to accept his translation, 
which professes to discover the namo of I^ra-ntcs associated with tho worship of 
the Sun, Mitra, and Vishnu ! Apart from the incorrect rendering of the minority of 
the letters, tho intoiqirctcr has apparently failed to discover toe identity of the 
greater portion of the t^ o legends.] 

^ J'ai dit qu'avec 1* Unage dc oo qu’ils v4n5rent exclusivemont, ce sont 

ses Tcliqacs. Ils lour donn,cnt le nom oxprossif do (jlarlra^ c^i sienifio ewtement 
carpi, . . C'est le corps mOme do Gakya qu'on adore dans les debris qui en 
rcftont. . . trouve co termo fort ^tiiictement 6crit (artrihi (forme poUe de 
rinstrumontal pluriel) dans la courto inscription grav^o suv le cylindre trouv6 ' 
k Hidda; il s*y reprodnit deux 'fins.** Introduction 4 r/iiatoirc du Bttddhimc 
Jftdien, 348. ^ 

* [ This important inscription consists of two linos ; the upper line, which is 
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•ny lengthened commentary on such unpromising materials, and 
content myself with appending what I consider the preferable 
correspondents of the several characters as mechanically de- 
rived from the original outlines. I have made no reference to 
Prinsep’s fac-simile, which seems to have been a mere copy of 
a copy, taken at a time when neither Masson nor Prinsep knew 
much about the alphabet ; and which was even inserted in 
the original plate in a' inverted order : this last reproach 
was, however, removed on Mr. H. T. Prinsep’s republication 
of the engraving in 1844.* 

It 8 4 B « 7 8 i M 11 It IB 14 15 IB 17 IB IB fo tl 

On the lid of box 

On the box itself, tint ttarnSiT 

Possible variants, ^ ^ ^ 

tt88l4tB8O878Bf0 8O818S8B 84 85 80 87 

Lid, 

Box, V 

Possible variants, 

engraved on the lid, being only an abbreviation of the longer one on the body of the 
vase. Both of these inscriptions Ariana Antiqua,* pluto ii.,) open with the words 
BhUffavdna Sariraht, that is, * (Stupa) containing relics of Bhagw6n/ or Buddha. 
Now the word Sarira is the very term that was used by the ancient Buddhists to 
designate the relics or mortal remains of the founder of tAcir religion, or of some of 
Ms principal followers. . . The remaining words, that are common to both lines 
of the inscription, contain the names of the builder of the tope and of his father. 
Unfortunately, some of the letters of these names are of unusual form, but the 
eoncludinjg word, *putrasa,* proves that the preceding letters must contain two 
names. I road this part of the inscriptions as follows ; — Sri Tabachttrasa Khamaspada 
futroBa ^ *(Oift) of Sri Tabaahitra, the son of Khamaspada.' The shorter 
inionption ends with four letters, of which the first two appear to bo and », for 
dtm gift/ The other two letters are doubtful. I read this inscription as 
follows :—JfAafawdna~sariraM Sri Tabaehitrata Khamaspada putraaa dana^ ^ (Casket) 
oontainittg relics of Bhagw&n, the gift of Sri Tabachitra, the son of Khamaspada.* 
Two simiuir instances of roUc gifta occur in the Bhilsa tope denosits. . . The date 
of this tope may, I believe, be safely ascribed to the 'close of the rein of Azas, or 
about 90 B.O. ; for the relio-ohamber, which had evidently not been dnttfrbed since 
tile day on which it was first closed, contained,— along with the usual quantity of j^ld 
ornaments and gems,— four copper coins, all of which are of a Well-known typb of the 
great Scythian Aing Azas." * Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,' vii. of 
1854, p. 707.] 

* r* Note on the Hiatorioal Reaulta dedadble from recent discoveries in Afghan- 
istaa.^ London : Allen and Co.] 

* [As the Bactrian alphabet does not disoriminate between the long and tho 
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The characters^ whose equivalents are omitted under Nos. 
If 16, and 21 are new to us. Nos. 7 and 16 seem to typify the 
same normal letter ; but the former has an additional curve at 
the foot. The outline 16 is common enough^ in the later in- 
scriptions, though it does not occur in the full Edict of Kapur- 
digiri. Its use on the Wardak brass vessel, concurrently with 
a. well-ascertained ^ prevents us from assigning to it the value 
of that consonant, which its outline would otherwise have 
recommended. The true form of No. 21 is uncertain, I there- 
fore refrain from any speculations on its functions. NoSx 14 
and 15 require notice, as they differ in the associate writings ; 
and the word they compose, if rightly read, advances us some- 
what in the interpretation of the entire inscription. The ^ 
may be doubtful, but the definition of the if on the body of 
the vase, as such, in contradistinction to the convertible is 
borne out by the fact that the corresponding if on the lid is 
given in a varied but optional form of that character, and 
shaped like the letter previously adverted to, which Major 
Cunningham desires to read as ^ . 

Whatever else there may be in the inscription, whether 
recording the gift of so and so, the son of so and so, or not, 
one portion seems satisfactorily established, the two words 
Bhdyavatra sarirehif which of themselves supply a legitimate 
inference as to the general reference involved ; in the allusion 
to the relics, supposed or real, of S4kya Buddha enclosed in the 
golden box, so creditably ornamented with his image in 
duplicate, supported in each case by those of his followers. 
Whether the subjoined or iRH (for illiS ?) and the 

succeeding define more exactly the individual alluded 
to, we need not stop to inquire. 

'The accompanying wood-cut of the gold casket in question, 

short t’B (T ^ throughout adhered, for uniformity's sake, to the short 
vowel. Itinay bo needful to intimate that the initial letter of the legend on the 
vase, corresponding with No. 1 above, is to bo found, in the engraving, nearly over 
the parallel couinienccniont bf the inscription on tho lid.J 
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for the use of which I am iiiclcbtccl to Mrs. Speir, ^ but 
imperfectly represents the elegance and almost classic freedom 
of the treatment of the figures. The design has unfortunately 
been taken from the faulty engraving in the ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ 
to supply the place of*a new copy from the antique itself. — E.T.] 



PIXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR ON THE TOTES AND 
ANTIQUITIES OF AFGHANISTAN. 

By J. G. Gerard, Surgeoriy Bengal UstaUishment. 

Addruaed to the President of the Bengal Asiatic Society^ from Jalalabad^ 4M 

December, 1833. 

**Thc topes, or edifices, of which Manikyfda is already familiar to us by the 
enterprising researches of General Ventura, had appealed to our curiosity in the 
journey to Turkist&n, but three only were visited en passant ; viz., Manikykla itself, 
one at Usmkn Khktir in the basin of the Indus, and another at Peshhwar. On my 
return to Kkbul, in November last, ample gratification awaited me, through the 
exertions of Messrs. Martin Ilonigherger and Masson, whom I met in that city. 

“ The interest excited by the labours of these traveUers (as might be supposed) 
was not limited to the mere inspection of their collections, which were displayed 
to me with an open candour that leaves me their debtor. I followed up the inquiry 
to which they had unfolded to me the clue ; and though unproductive of similar 
results to those which^have crowned their exertions, 1 am enabled to speak to some 
points from actual experience, and hope to have it in my power to add more hereafter. 

** The monuments now about to bo considered, which were first introduced to our 
notice by Mr. Elphinstone, ore calculated to rouse the attention of the antiquarian 
and the philosopher, when he surveys the relics they disclose in connection with 
diynasties, of which all our knowledge is scarcely more than the faintest lineaments, 

> [^Life in Ancient India/ by Mrs. Speir. London: Smith, Elder, Scfjo. 18dfi.] 
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«»d of the eTwti to iMtk they yieiMr t&d oetied to exiit, hiftory giTos m little 
or no account. 

Those aaciMitediifies mey peilia|M present tons the sepulchral remains of the 
Bactrian kings, and others who socceedod to th^ sway ; but whether we view them 
as cotemporaiy with the Oreciaa dynasty of Balkh in Turkistln, or of those snh- 
sequent satraj^ which emanatad ftom the lemainf* of that kingd<>m, the same 
thoughts recur, the same suggestioes riss^ Who were those kings ? and what was the 
extent of their indiridiial sway in these and other regions ? for there is no donbt 
that the whole of the Pa^jkb, and eren a groat part of the Gangotic territory and 
Sind, wero the seat of their dominion, whether this was Indo*Scythic or Inde- 
Grecian by what rerolntioiis their reign tenninotod, and they themselros booonM 
extinct ? and who were their successors till the period when the frenzy of the Muham- 
madan religion overturned the wjmle institutions of the country ? These questtom^ 
which involve many others, may yet be answered by these memorials 

“ The topes or tombs which appear in the environs of K&bul are planted along the 
dcirts of the mountain ridges, which support that olevated plain, and this peculiaaty 
is common to almost all of them : the a^acent level has obviously been the basin of 
a lake or sheet of standing water, till drained away by the course of rivers, and it 
still continues more or loss a quaggy marsh. The first settlors seem to have chosen 
the rising ground it the roots of the hills for their locations ; the ancient city of 
Kibul (still visible in the renudns of mound or heaps), also occupying that basal liae 

The poaitton of the monumenta, if not infioenced by natural cauaes, or scledsd 
from motives of religions vcnecation, is rather foncifol ; those which I have aeon 
being either situate close under the diff of the mountaini, or socluded within 
recesses, wherever a running stream had its coarse ; and it would appear that a rill of 
Water nouridiing a few trees, or patdies of cultivation and verdure, was a con- 
junctive feature of every spot. The most nsnal site of these structures is an isolatad 
rising ground, washed by a persnniai current. Trophies of such magnitude, seniiig 
merely as receptacles for the deed, and often devoid of any traces either of them or 
of the living, aoquesterod and almoat shut ont ftom sight, will not be sufficksttlj 
intelligible to our ideas, except by comparing them with edifices in other regiona of 
the world, the object of which is known : if they had been smaller they must havi 
Alien to ruins in a few contones. The masKS of Manikyhla in the Kbybcr Tais and 
at Pesbkwar, almost forbid the idea of identifying them as tombs, except sssne 
more decided proofs are fortheoming than have yet appeared, though we are not 
witboutanalogies in the siao of some of the Ifuhmnmadui cemeteries, not to 
of the pyran^ of Egypt theouclTct, while the absence of any inscripCioDs to 
denote another purpoao, leaves us in the former belief. 

" Of the sepulchres excsvalod by M. Martin Honigbeiger, amounting to mare 
than thirty, tlic greater part hare their sitei at JaUUhhd and the ai^neent 
territories, and it b thb sj^ particularly that commands our notice, since it sn^ 
be assumed to have formed the sent of one of the Bactrian sovereignties, as B«tMi 
did of another; the more roadfly, as it would ssem to answer in its foesfr and esn- 
fommtion to the spot which Alsxaadcr consoecatod with Bacchanalian revob; and 
it b certainly from physical pamtion ftdly silgilde for the capital of a kiagdami, 
nnitiiig, aa if a band, the temperature and eren some of the pcodnctieiia ct an 
istsrtropieal oUamte. with lones chillod by parpatid frost, having a coniideiahle 
expanse of level, and nioa irrigated by tiwimniil atreaam. Hare we beheld the 
tembo of a long race of kihgi {le 1 re p poai them fie he) whidi have sqsvivcd In 
ehoeiirity the lapre of many eontoito: a frepovtion cf thorn, indeed the 
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majority, have cmmblod into mere tamnli ; but, except those opened by M. IIonig<- 
berger, they appear to have Iwcn hitherto untouched by the hand of man, 

**Bat to return to Jalal&bhd. The topci are here very thickly planted on both 
•ides of the river, which waihcfl the northern limit of tlic valley ; the declivity of 
the soil being firom the snowy ridge of SatTcd Koh, has thrown the stream quite to 
their base ; and here the tombs appear, black with nge, extending from B&la B&gh 
to the conflux of the Kfcbul river at Dronta, about ton miles downward, und four 
fipom J al61hb&d. As we pa ssed ahuig, several were noticed, which did net appear to 
be dclapsed \ but they had no doubt been excayated at their base, since it is in tbit 
immediate vicinity that recent discoveries have been chiefly directed. In the 
were seen the ruins of others whidi *had subsided into inert' heaps like caims : 
these were standing in the midst of green fields, but this is rare , and upon a shelf of 
eonglomerate rock, and diluvial accretions continuous from the roots of Saifed Koh, 
and here forming the cultivable limit of the valley on the south, extends a long 
line of tumuli or ruined sepulchres, insulated upon natural eminences ; though often 
upon raised platforms, a dosen of these may be recognized, not as mere visible heaps, 
but mounds of great size, and which until latoty had been undisturbed by man : 
several have been opened by M. Martin Honigberger ^^ith sufficient recompense. 
Thek position is strange enough, upon a bare rugged surface of attrited stones, 
Aurowod by the intersections of watercourses, the cliff of which, formed of agglu- 
fSiiaiftd pebbles, or pudding-stone, is hollowed into recesses which were rqwesent^ to 
me as the caves of the Kkfirs, or * unbelievers :* they arc still inhabited by the 
pastoral tribes, who migrate with their flocks, according to the season of tlie year, 
and take up their winter quarters in these Troglod} tc abc^cs. The site of the topes 
commands the whole landscape, which is limited to a narrow slip of luxuriant 
tivition, sloping to the cavity of the valley ; the interval south wsird, of ten or 
twelve miles, being a high plain of gravel, pebbles, ond rolled stones, all sterile and 
arid to the foot of Saffed Koh, where again villages and horticultural productions 
abound, ramifying within the flexures of the niouutains, or risiug upon tlic acclivi- 
ties, till checked by the rigor of climate 

**Thc decay, and most commonly total wreck, of all the cilidccs planted upon the 
.southern margin of the dell at JaUlfibhd is cosily explained in the nature of tho 
matcriaU that have composed them, which arc pebbles of vost size, or blocks of 
stone, attritod by water to smoothncai, conjoined by a cement of mu^ They have 
consequently been easily dclapsed, snd have crumbled awny into mere heaps, like 
gigantic mole-hills. Where these have been excavated at their base, a small hollow 
square, or cavity is disclosed, formed of hewn stones, wherein wos doiKMitod whatever 
remains were designed. Tlicao topes differ very materially from that of Manikyfila, 
and Usm&n Kh&tir, where tho square is continued from the top in the form of a 
shaft. In none of those which I have seen, or which have been opened by M. 
Honigberger, does this conformation occur, and we may at once note it as m dis- 
tmguisbing feature in these fabrics, which has no doubt a local import There ace 
few exactly similpr ; for they vaiy in siao, in external decorations, or in their 
ftractnie; though the contour has m generic typo, as wo should ci^ee^ if the 
maasolea ropresontod the offspring of a single and original d}iiisty ; however mneh 
its character might be altered by the inteohange of sucoossive generations^ deriving 
new ties of eonsangu-flity, in the same maaner as Alexander did, intermanyii^ with 
the conquered, which he oonsiderod n ef union in a government Hi^ vnalo 
become dependent upon its natnnl lesonroes, though perhaps the only spongy that 
he could oflbr for the sudden transport of love which wedded him to Bexana. 
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** The contents of the thirty or more topes eicavatcd by M. Honigberger arc of 
the highest interest. Many of them were indeed unproductive of any insignia by 
which we can identify their original design, or connect them with their founders * 
a circumstance the less remarkable, when wo consider the surreptitious interests of 
the workmen, often employed remote from any control; but even where control 
embraced the entire operations, the labour often ended in inanity. Many of the 
sepulchres (perhaps most of them) are comparatively «mall ; from 30 to 45 or 60 feet 
high, vrith a circumference of 80 to 110 feet; and not one of them "presented the 
structure of Manikyhla, or a hollow shaft penetrating from the top, filled up, how- 
ever, with the materials of the building, and discovering deposits of coins at various 
intervals, which continued beyond the limit of the shaft or 25 feet, to the base where 
the excavated stone reservoir was found, that proved so fruitful in rcliquim. Nothing 
except a single gold coin, I believe of Sotermegas, which was found in one tope 
lodged within a silver cup ; but a similar cup, yet unopened, would seem to argue 
the prototype of that acquired by General Ventura. The exterior is a hard metal, 
containing a fluid which is perhaps inclosed within a golden casket like that of 
Maniky&la ; on perceiving which, M. Honigberger with provibionary care cemented 
the whole cylinder, till he should lay it before his countrymen at Vienna. With the 
above solitary exception, I do not think any coins were elicited from the tombs, nor 
any other device indicative of the object of their erection, though it would bo an 
extreme supposition to entertain, that such fabrics should be raised as mementos to 
posterity without a single trait to connect them with the individuals whose existence 
tt y commemorate. The relics which have accrued to M. Honigberger are, how- 
ever, extremely curious, consisting of very minute bones, or their dust, pearls, pieces 
of amber and rubies, and different kinds of sedimentary remains, tho nature of 
which can only become known by chemical analysis. These were found reposing 
within excavated (turned) cylinders, of a soft striated stone. These cups, both in 
their size and form, correspond to a model which is frequent enough in India . they 
have a lid surmounted by a small knob. A roll of paper, apparently the back of the 
Btijpatra, containing written characters, occurred in one instance ; this precious 
fragment may unfold soipe satisfactory evidence of the origin and design of the 
edifico'which enclosed it. Small burnt clay lamps, and occasionally square or oblong 
clay receptacles, filled with osseous remains, gems, and thread, are among the 
collection.’' 

NOTE ON TWO COINS, OF THE SAME SPECIES AS THOSE 
FOUND AT BEHAT, HAVING GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 

By Majob D. L. Stacy. 

[PLATE VII.] 

In a Utter to the Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ read at the Meeting 

of the 2nd July, , 

“ 1 have the honor to enclose a fac-simile of a copper coin purchased by mo at 
Chittore Gurh. 

“ It was my intention to reserve any notice of this coin, till I ascertained if my 
good fortune would send me others, more distinct, and consequently more satis- 
factory; but on reading thb description of the famous stone pillar at Allahhb&d, 
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giTen in the number for March, 1834, (No 27), I am induced to lubniit a feir 
remarks with a copy of the coin ^ 

** The style of the Greek character would, alone, be sufficient to stamp this coin 
as provincial, were the *chungahs’ or symbols on the obverse, a nd monogram on the 
reverse, less distinct, or even obliterated. The suggestions of Lieutenant Burt and 
Mr Stirling, viz , that the characters on the Allahabid Pillar No 1, resembled the 
Greek, drew my attention t<| the plate, when it immediately occurred to me, vtct 
leradj that tuesc provincial Greek characters, on my coin, might have taken their 
stylo or fashion from the wnting of the d} nasty, or d<^cndants of the dynasty, which 
oil ned this pillar. 

That the Greeks did Send a subsidiar) force to the assistance of Chandra- 
gupta, son of Nanda, Rkjk of the Prachi, I believe no one doubts, and contrasting 
all ciroumstanics on the subject within our knowledge, we maj fairly presume, that 
the strMGCs of this subsidiary were paid by a grant of land (Jaedad) 

“In Coiidera * Modem Traveller,’ speaking of these times, after relating the 
death of the aged Naiida by poison (given by his minister Sacatara), he proceeds, 
(vol vii , page 123) * The crime did not, however, go unpunished , Sacatara and idl 

his boiis, except one, were put to death, and to secure himself against hostile 
(laimants to tht crown, Upadhanwa gave otrders for the massacre of all his half, 
broth' rs, the children of Nanda by different mothers. Chandragupta alone escaped, 
ana tied to the court of Parvateswara, ^ Lord of the Mountains * or King of Xep&l , 
to whom he offered one-half of his kingdom if he would assist him m taking the 
field against his enemy. In conjunction with this powerful ally aided by a body of 
Greek auxiliaries, Chandragupta defeated Upadhanwa, with great slaughter, under tbo 
walls of his capit i1, the monaich himself being among the slain, and took possession 
of ihe throne of his father llis promise to Parvateswara was now disregarded. 
He retained a large bod) of Yavans or Greeks in his pa%, and, fortifying his capital, 
set his enemies at defiance ' 

“ Cont.luding the Greek auxilianes were paid by a grant of land, as by agree- 
ment the Nipfilis were to ba^e been, (and at the period Chandragupta sought Greek 
assistance, ht could have had no other means of paying them ) coniidmng alM>, 
that the high estimation they were held in, caused them to ''e retained after the 
objict, whuh hi ought them to Pryfig, was accomplished, we may naturally conclude 
that the ‘ Jaidul’ granted to this subsidiary was ^cr} considerable. 

“ I he i ilue of the services of the Greeks had been shown, — first, in the aid lent 
in placing Cli indragupta on the throne of lus ancestors, secondl), in enabling the 
new 1\ -mule king to retain that hilf of his tcriitorv, which he had pledged in cose 
ol success as a lecompense to the ‘Lord of the Hills ’ 

“ Ihese wcie the scmecs already perfoimcd and to people who had proved 
the nisclx 3 so ubctul in his recently-acquired kingdom, Cliandrugupta must, for every 
rtason, hi\e given a substantial proof of bia consideration The marriage of 
Chandragupta to the daughter of Seloucus,- must ha\e added strength to the 
position of the Greeks amongst the Pi'ichi, and the appointment by Scleucut of the 
celebrated Megasthenes is icsidcnt at the court of his Kajk son-in-law, went as far 
08 huiiinii wisdom could Mo in adding stability to their footing 

' The original coins were subsequent!) sent, and are deputed ns figs 2 and 3 of 

plate vii ^ . 

» Tod, in "Ins ‘Annals of Rajasthan’ vol i p 671, mikes Selcuiub nnny the 
daughter of Chandragupta, instead of Chandiagupta niarr\ iiig a d uighter ot S U m us 
This is evidently an oveisigiit 
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It requires more experience in numismatic lore than 1 can boast to explain the 
meaning of the different symbols or ^chungahs’ on this coin. Tbo obverse hns 
the word * Soter ’ very distinct • what letters follow I cannot say ; they certainly arc 
not the same character, but what they are, must perhaps remain a secret till further 
research gives us a more complete coin by which to determine. The jh&r, or 
* branch/ is distinct (can thU bo the olive branch-), the other ‘chungahs* 1 cannot 
decipher. The monogram on the reverse is the same as that on some coins in m^ 
possession, having an elephant on the obverse. 

‘•The Greek ‘Ja^ad,’ or territories, avc may suppose grew' into consideration 
much the same as did the Honorable Company's after their first footing and, like 
th^fofant Company too, we may suppose the Greeks established a cuirciu } of their 
own, though more perhaps w ith a view of handing down their achievement to 
posterity than as a necessary medium of barter, and I think the coin (the subject of 
this communication) bears every mark of being of those times, of the Cbandrogupta 
dynasty.” 


NOTE ON ANOTHER COIN, OF THE SAME TYPE AS THAT 
PROCURED BY LIEUT. A. CONOLLY AT KANAUJ. 

At the moment of perusing Major Stacy’s remarks on 
the indications of a Greek inscription on the Behaf 
type of coin, (as it may continue to be designated until 
its origin be better determined) and with his two coins 
before me (pi. vii., figs. 2,3,) corroborating bis reading ’ ; 
I am most opportunely put in possession of another 
scion of the same stock, speaking a totally different 
language ! 

Lieutenant Conolly has already had the good fortune 
to make knowTi a valuable Kanauj coin, with a legible 
inscription, in tlie language and character of tlio Allah- 
abad column, (inscription No. 2). llis zealous exer- 
tions have again conducted him to a brilliant discovery 
at the same place, of the very nature wo could have 
desired at this momout — a coin of the Bchat type, 

* It should be rcTnarkfd, bowettr, that thr appartmtly Greek b tiers, when 
ioveited, resemble do-**]} tin iJilill (haracUr , it will be wrong, thcnfon, to a&sume 
positivfly that they ore G If [June, 18.37, — “Col. Staej’s supposed Gnek legi mis 

may be read, as T antiripttfd, MunitMllj, Vaffd hjtntn pufa (sa -J. 1* ] 
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bearing a clear and distinct inscription ; and that 
inicription in the unknown cljaracter, No. 1 of the 
Allahabad column ! Two of Mr Masson’s coins, it 
will be rcmembered| bore characters which were pro- 
nounced to be of this alphabet. They were of Agatho- 
cles and Pantaleon, of rude fabrication, and connected, 
through the device of a lion, with another singular 
coin having the Chaitya symbol. Tliese are now again 
brought into a double alliance with the coins of Behat 
and Kanauj, by the character in which the inscription 
is cut. 

On the present silver coin there are five distinct 
letters. I cannot attempt as yet to transcribe these 
mysterious symbols in any more familiar character; 
but it is not too much to hope that, ere long, another 
prize from Kanauj may put ns in po.^se^-^ion of an 
inscription in two languages, one of Mliich may be 
knomi, and may serve as a key to tlie whole : meantime, 
I proceed to dcMTibc' flu' p('( uliarities of the present 
coin. 

— A lior«40 "t.iiidir.; iiii jtlt inlul .nid niktil. In fiont 
appeals a liuo of doubli' <.ui\ituu, ^^huIl liom may In a 

faint ti.iu' of the lotii^ it ilk laid In tlu‘ IliikiIc in the Behat c 
(fig. 1 , ])kuo n ). 

Bmliisk. — On tho loft, tlu fjiubol \Mrli ii> chotiuoroil fi.imi : 

ou the light, a 1U‘^\ fonii 09111 pc^od ot o au tom lung. lia\vi>ed 
by a eoiumoii di.iinctor, 'which i ouliiiuoi? abo’x o, ami snppoit*^ an iii\ ( ited 
(resceut. Below (omcfc* tlio iiiMription l>ch>io nicnlioiicd, iii kngc ,«iid 
clear lcttci> ' in the conlu ol tho fiild is a cicsiynt, or iic>\ moon. 
AboM.‘ tho jecumbont moon 1*^ a •niuiII animal, Mhich resombloi tciv 
closely that dqm'tcd on tlu umim ol tho coin liom Behat, fig. 1, pi i\. 

[I Ikiao omitted ccitain >.ig;uc conjectures of PiUiScp’s 
regarding the po<Mblc bt uing of the symbols on the levcise 
of this coin. I iiitcMpiet tiic legend on the original, now in 

the British Miiseiini, LJ }3 d) ^ • Vishnu 
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decasa. When Prinsep engraved this plate, his eye was 
not so well experienced in the outlines of the P41i alpha- 
bet, as it afterwards became; hence he altogether failed 
to detect the ^ which is, however, sufficiently palpable below 
the second letter of the inscription.] 

After I had engraved the figures of the three coins 
just described, Dr. Swiney arrived in Calcutta with 
his rich cabinet of ancient coins. In it I discovered 
several connected with the same group, which he 
was kind' enough to place in my hands. I had, how- 
ever, reserved only room for one or two (figs. 4 and 5), 
and have been obliged to content myself with the 
legends of the others (b, c, J, e,J to show the resem- 
blance of the character to the Kanauj Nagarf alphabet. 
I cannot describe these coins better than in Dr. Swiney’s 
own words. 

“Several of them are rare, particularly the two larger, with the antelope goat on 
one side and the warrior on the other ; smaller ones of this drscriptKjn arc not un« 
common in the neighbourhood of Sah&ranpur; I mean in the smaller towns, and 
certainly not all brought from the ncwly-discovcred deposit at Bchat. The first of 
the kind that I met with ^as stated to be brought from Hardw&r; and there was so 
marked o character of the hilUgoat upon it, that it was natural to connect it \\ith 
some long forgotten dynasty in the Sew&lic range. There is an account to be met 
with somewhere, of a certain of Kemaon, by name Sakwanta, whose domdiu 
was invaded by a certain R^jp&l of Jndraprastha It seems that in this case tho 
aggressor was defeated, aud Sakwanta obtained and kept possession of the regal 
ab^e for fourteen years. 

“ But perhaps mythology is a better key to the true interpretation of old coins. 
Here we have a series of coins, more or less connected one with another by some 
common symbol of a Jain type: on one coin the horse, on another the antelope or 
goit, on another the hieroglyphic called Swastika, on another the aankh^ or sacred 
.shell; the character of the reverse or obverse bearing some common sufficient 
to indicate the series. 

“ Then we possess Colonel Tod’s testimony to the existence of such a scries ; for 
he says he has in his possession a full scries of Jain coiSis. I do confess, however, 
that my belie^^n these coins being Jain was shaken by the discovery of the two 
larger coins (figs. 4 and 6) . on the obverse of these we have the warrior figure of 
Siva, or his son, Skanda Kum&ra, with the huge Siviaii spear alluded to in Moor’s 
* IliudCi Pantheon.’ On copiparing this figure with the obverse of Nos. 37 and 38 
of ^^ilson’8 plates, it will bo difficult to admit one, and not the other, among Jain 
eoisi*. If rejected as a Jain coin, it may be worth wdiile to read Wilford’s story of 
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Siva’h rusticating himself on the banks of the Bkgraati ; hence called, at writet the 
same authority, in some volume of tho * Asiatic Researches,' * Mriga-iringo .* the 
tradition is that, once upon a time, Siva appep»*pd in the shape of an antelope, 
whence he took the name of Hariniswara, or, in other words, Harinish, or ‘lord 
of the antelope.’ 

“1‘erhap^, wc progress to ^perfection in the nenly-discoveicd Sanskrit letten, 
the inscription ipon at least three of the coins now sent, will throw some light upon 
tho buhject” 

[The legend on Dr. Swiney’s eoin, 4 c, may be trans- 
cribed into modern Sanskrit as >i<iqo Bhagacata cliatra- 
I IniAc not yet bad an oj)portunity of examining the other 
specimens. Prinsep, in hi>- paper of June, 1837, Art. xvii., 
read this as ‘ Bhagavata cha (or sa;.’ ] 

Figs. 12, IT, 14, aud 15 of plate viii. are four 
coins dug up in tlie Doab, near Allahabad, and pre* 
sentt)d to the Society by Mr. Spiers. They appear 
to belong to the same class as the preceding, ha^dng 
a rudely executed bull on one side, aud the Jhar, or 
‘branch,’ on the other, Avith some ill-defined letters 
in strong relief aud a straight cliequcred border below. 
Tho jhar in the present day, it should be remem- 
bered, is the symbol distinctive of the Jaipur and 
Chitor coins; tlu' trisul, of those of ‘^nmagar and 
Siigar. In due course of time AV'e may be able, by 
means of these marks, to tiuce each species to its 
original locality. [ ‘ Eaja Dhana devasya.’ See Art. xvii.] 

Fig. 9 is a copper coin among Dr. Gerard’s series, 
bearing a bull on one side, aud the well-defined 
Kanauj Nagari letters TPt sri, on the iwerse. 

There are two or tluve of the same kind in his 
collection. 

[A similar coin is cngra\cd aud further commented on 
in All. X., plate xxiii., fig. 3J ] 
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VII.— ON THE COINS AND EELICS DISCOVERED 
BY GENERAL VENTURA.— 


It is with some diffidence that I now proceed to offer 
a few remark.s in illustration of the Manikyala trea- 
sures, knowing the great disadvantages under which 
any attempt to investigate even what may be thought 
so simple a matter as the antiquity of the monument 
must labour, when unassisted by the previous know- 
ledge of the history, mythology, or current languages 
of the period, and of the locality to which it belongs. 
My object, however, is to place all the circumstances 
which the collateral discoveries of Messrs. Masson, 
Martin Honigberger, Bumes, Gerard, and Karamat Ali, 
have brought to light, before the antiquaries of Europe, 
and then to await their decision on the facts : it being 
my own duty to act as a ffiithful witness before this 
superior tribunal, nothing exaggerating, and nothing 
extenuating, in the delineation of figures and in- 
scriptions, such as they appear in the originals now 
in my possession. 

The subject which I propose to^ elucidate on the 
present occasion is that nf the coins connected with 
the tope of Manikyala ; as they naturally stand forward 
most promincntlv in offering materials for fixing the 
date of the building. 
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We learn from the Etat des travaiuv^ that forty- 
four copper medals were found buried along with 
the pniicipal c}lindcr, and seveiul others in different 
parts ot the masoniy, besides the gold and silver 
coins ciiciosed in the cylinders themseh es. On at- 
tempting a classification, as far as their mutilated 
condition would allow, these were all (^vith the ex- 
ception of two) foimd to be referable to the five species 
depicted at the foot of plate a i, . being in the follow- 
ing proportion . — 

Of figuie 31 slit AMI hereafUi to belong to the Kaneikos 
gioup), laigc . ... 20 

Of d V ime t)po, but Miiallci, fig 9, 2>1 mi .... 17 

Of the ik 2 )iuiit tApo, fig 28, pi m > 15 

Of the ligiiie AMth one loot up, ^hg 29, pi vi ) 12 

Of the iiguic sitting eioa^^ h gged, J2, pi au .4 

01 the bull a id i ij i oi K ididiiseb eoin, i^fig 1, jd Aiii ) 2 

With tell others aaIulIi aic too iiiulIi delaecd to admit of classi- 
fication 

Although, among these coin-', Aeiy few have legi- 
ble mscnptions, the collections ot Dr. Geiard and of 
Say} id Ivaiamat ’.Ah', in eoiijimetion Mith i lie specimens 
depicted by Air. Alassou, haAc famished mateiials for 
dccyplieriiig them in eoll^idcrablc abundance ; indeed, 
of the NOM'ial gioups specitied above, I have before 
me up^^alds of tluee buutli-ed coins, of which thirtj- 
two exhibit more or less of the bull and ivija inscrip- 
tion ; twent} that of the elephant coin ; as many more 
that of the Kaiioikos legend ; and half a dozen that 
of the seated figures. 

But, before cutoriiig upon the description of these 
coins, of which it must be i-emarked that we do not 
know the date u priori^ although, from their possessing 
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Greek inscriptions, we necessarily refer them to an 
age not very distant from the Bactiian dynasty, it 
will be more satisfactory to bestow a little farther 
attentioii upon the silver coins found in the first gold 
box (see page 95), which I have already staled gene- 
rally to belong to the known dynasty of the Sassauidee, 
without, however, venturing to contract their date 
within narrower limits than the duration of that 
dynasty, namely, from the third to the seventh cen- 
tury of the Christian era. 

SASSANIAN COINS OF MANIKYALA. 

The characters on the obverse of the Sassanian coin 
(fig. 8, pi. V.,) are not sufficiently distinct to ciiable 
us to decypher the name, even by ])laciug it iu juxta- 
position Avith others of the sam(' kind, which Sir B. 
Kcr Porter states to have been read by himself ‘ on 
the principles laid doAvn by the Ihiron De Sacy.’ 

There is one peculiarity, hoAVcvcr, Avhich (supposing 
his reading to be correct) will serve our purpose equally, 
well in identifying it. I allude to the very curious 
ornament, of two Avings embracing a crescent and star, 
on the cap of the monarch. The same ornament is 
visible on a coin depicted by the author just mentioned, 
in fig. 8, plate Iviii., of his ‘ Travels in Georgia and 
Persia,’ and the following is the account given of it 
in page 130, vol. ii., of the same work: — 

“Tins piece of money is more fmjuCRtly met with than any oth»r of the 
Sas«>anian dynasty. It is lurgf r than most of the ancient currency, and on the whole 
very slightly executed. The diadem of the king has the bingularitv of bt mg moro 
in the shape of a helmet than.a crown , it is winged, but surniountod b} a (rtsrent 
and star, instead ol the customary globular form. The bust is (ncinbd by a triple 
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range of pearls, marked in equi-distant diTisions by a star and crcficcnt. The letters 
which compose the legend arc very complieatcd, running into each other like rapid 
writing. On the face of the medal they produit ^bhapOri mezde/n,’ etc, and on 
the reverse, ‘shnpdri,’ AMth otliei letteis too ucfacid to dccAphcr This ShapCir 
must be the second of that naim, (the seventh in dcs((nt from the hist, who was the 
the eoiKiucror of Valerian), and he also was a great man, being surnanicd Zhlaktaf, 
and renowned for his vietoiics r#cr the Roman cmpciors Julian, Constantius, etc.” 

It must be remarked, however, that tlie head-dress 
of the coin differs from that of the sculpture of this 
monarch at Takht-i llustam, where his names and titles 
arc inscribed iii legible Pehlvi.’ 

Sapor II. eamc to the throne at the hour of his 
birth, in a.d. olO, and reigned nearly seventy years, 
which is itself a strong reason in favor of his coins 
being more numerous than lliose of other Sassanian 
princes, and so far eorrohoi'ates the appropriation of 
the winged head-dress to him. lie was more than 
once engag(‘tl in repelling the Tartar and Arab invaders 
of his territories. It was from his eleniemw to the 
Arabs that lie obtainofl the name of Zii-l-aktaf, which 
D’Herhclot (*xplains to signify ‘ aux epaulet.’ Other 
Persian histonaiis, however, aecoidiiig to D’llerhelot, 
make the title of tliis monarch, Zu-l-akii.ii, ■ aux uiles,’ 
or ‘with the wings.’ interpreting it a^ an allusion to his 
clemency towards his Arab (‘iieniies, whom he, on some 
occasion, spared from massacre. Taking it in its literal 
sense, it may have aiiplicd to ]u>, UMial liead-diess ; 
or, metaphorically, the title maj have jicrhaps been 
typified by the device of wings upon his cap, in the 
coins and effigies of the monarch. AsMiming it to be 

• I was not aworo, until siring it in Krr Porter th.il tnis ilmaitir h.«l lioen 
satisfaetnril) (lies pill ml, unfortunatelj, lli< Heng.il Asi.itu Soiiiti’- Iilirar) ilocs 
not contain a coi.) of Dr SiuyV ‘Munnu, siu 1<. iIimis Vnli-iiiil. ili l.ilcisi, 
wbirh furiiisbid Ktr T*urt«r with tin k(> I it*- iljilniKi 
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satisfactorily proved, at any rate, that the silver coin 
in question belongs to this sovereign, avc have at once 
a limit to the antiquity of the tope of Manikyala, in 
the reign of Sapor II,, — that is, between the years 
of the Christian era 310-380 ; for it is na'tural to 
suppose that the coins deposited were of the species 
current at the time, as it has always been customary 
in the nations of the west so to deposit the current 
coins of the jdaco on laying the foundations of temples, 
bridges, and other public works. Thus, then, we con- 
tract the date of the erection within the narrow space 
of these seventy ycai'S, which may be esteemed a 
sufficient approximation, in the absence of more positive 
information on the subject. 

Before quitting the subject of the* Sassaniaii coin, 

I must notice the other two coins already stated to 
assimilate with the Sassanian type, namely, tigs. 10 
and 11 of plate v. The head-di'css in these is also 
remarkable for thc^ Aving.s ; although the absence of 
bushy hair and beard, attended with a difference of 
feature, forbid their being ascribed to the same prince, * 
or at any rate, to the same year of his reign. The chief 
peculiarity of these coins is their Devauagarf legend, 
which, howc\(‘r illegible it may be in parts, (>ontains 
the initial title of respect, ‘ Sri,’ repeated twice and 
in the same i-elalive position — before the title and 
before the name itself — as is custoniaiy Avith Indian 
monarclis ; for instance, Sri Mahanijudhi Baja Sri Chan- 
di’a Gupta, etc. The name itself may probably" bo 
foreign. 

The roA'erse of these coins, no longer a tiro-altar 
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with its attendunt priests, bears a rudely executed 
front face with a head-dress of a peculiar form. For- 
tunately among tlu* coins procured at Kabul by Sayyid 
Karamat ’Ah', there is one which serves, in a great 
measure, to clear up tlu* mystery of this ornament. I 
have depicted it as fig. G of plate vii. On one side of 
it we see the front face and Avinged crown of Zu-l-aktaf, 
Shapur II., Avith the pi'cci'-e ornaments on the margin 
of the obverse described by Ker Porter, and no Sanskrit 
epigraphe ; Avhile on the reA erse avc haA e the mys- 
terious head-dre-ss of figs. 10 and 11, and the legible 
Devanagari inscription, ‘ Sri Vasudt'va,’ Avhieh is the 
patronymic appellation of Krishna, tlu' Indian Apollo. 

[These coins will be inoic full\ cousjdc itcl nndti Ait XV.] 
At the epoch noAV establi.shed as the date of the 
tope, the ancient religion of Persia — the Avorship of 
the sun, or Mithras — Inal not only been restored to 
its former splendour among the Persians themselves, 
but it is acknoAvledgod to have exercised a powerful 
influence on all other religions prcvaili’'r at the same 
*timo ; even the Christian religion Avas tinctured Avith 
many of the mysteries of the Mithiuie worship,' and 
an attempt had been made by Scythien, Terebinthus," 


' ** La fitc noinniec ccllc tic ‘la natssance du miIhI iinindblc (nalali^ solis 
invic'ti) tombait au VIIIc ties caltndts tit Janvitr, tm .m 2.3 Dcttnibrc Kn>iron a 
la mcme 6pCKJUt, quclquce jouis aprus k solstnc d’liivtr, so iL*kbrait la gr.indc fttc 
dc6 Pcrscs, appcl6c Minrhagan (mihxra, solui, ffuhan, ItU), mot qui txpnmt unc 
id6o analogue. L’uno ct I’autrc dc ccs dtux sokniiitis a^alcnt egab rm nt rapport a 
Mithras I^cs chefs dc I’eglisc d’occidcnt h\t n nt au mrmc jour la tt kbiatmii de la 
naissanco du Christ, dont I’cpoquc 6tait dtnituru iiicoimuo jiisqm^ la 
d'tf traduit de rAllomand du I) F Crcu/cr, pai J D (.uigmant 

* The assumed name of Torcbiiitlius (lJuddas) has giun list to t oujet turcs of his 
connection with the Umdfi sam d personages of tj»c same n.mu and the 
fathers actually aserilied many of the traditions iA the b 

Hyde, howevw, show* tho origin of tlicir mistohr. Bu.lda* iii ( ^"V 
■li^cntion ns'TcwbinthiBi’ in Uiwk, uml tlu* was the r.ius( o( hiyh.uinii sr liis 

noniCB Sen Wilford’s speculations on the Mihjeet, A'*Mtu Utsianhr«s, ix , - • 
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and lastly by Manes, in the latter i)art of the third 
century, and in the verj’ court of tlie Pei'sian monarch, 
to incorporate the doctrines of Christ witli the mysteries 
of Zoroaster, in a system of his own, known to the 
Alexandrine Church as the Maniclia'an heresy. " 

It is not surprising, tlierefore, that on the Indian 
side of the Persian monarch’s dominions, in a part 
probably uuder-liis iufluencH', if not diicetly under liis 
sway, we should find the fire-altar, or the image of 
the sun, replaced by Krishna among the Hindus, or 
Buddha among the Buddhists ; both of them person- 
ating the sun in tlieir respective mythologies. 

Whatever forms of the Hindu religion were pre- 
valent at the time, the adoption of tin* Sun as the 
ostensible representation of divine power, either in 
accordance ivith the eoinmands of the ruling prince, 
or from a natural tendency towards an \inion of the 
Brahnianical and Magiau faith could not present many 
difficulties. ‘Wo* must not be surjuised,’ says Sir 
William Jones, ‘at finding that the characters of all 
the pagan deities, male and female, melt into each 
other, and at last into one or two; for it seems a 
well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd of gods 
and goddesses, in ancient Home and modern Varancs 
(Benares), mean only the powiU’s of nature, and prin- 
cipally those of the sun, expressed in a variety of ways, 
and by a multitude of fanciful names.’ ‘ 

The kind of radiated ‘ coma ’ which suiTounds the 
head-dress of Vasu Dc\a in our coin (tig. G, jdate vii.,) 
may bo readily imagined to rejircsent the glory or 

' *A.HutK Rf>raulKh,* >ol. i , p 207. 
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brilliant effulgence of the sun ; it resembles somewhat 
the glory round the head of Surya, in Moor’s ‘Pan- 
theon,’ plate Ixxxvii. The same ornament appears on 
the reverse of the two coins from Manikyala (figs. 10 
and 11, plate v. j, but the name Vasu Deva is wanting 
in these, and the Sanskrit legend is confined to the 
obverse, where it evidently marks the name of the 
young king witli the winged helim't. 

If the Avinged head-dress b(' considered, then, the 
exclusive mark of Shapur II., we may suppose him 
to have possessed provinces in India, wherein he struck 
money, Avith his name and titles in the Xagari cha- 
racter ; and Avhci’o, to uA'oid offending tlie prejudices 
of the peoi)l(‘, ho omitted the altar of Mithras, and 
adopted the Ilindii divinity A\liich coincided nearest 
with the object of his own Avorsliip. 

While Ave have this evidence of Indo-Sassanian 
rule in some quarter of the I’aujab, another of om- 
coins, though but one, Avould si'cm to point out a 
similar connection Avith the llactrian proAinces. Among 
the coins of the Kadphises group sent doAvn by Karamat 
’All, are two gold ones of A(‘ry inferior fubric'ation, thin 
like the Sassanian coins, and differing in many respects 
from the class of coins to Avhich they are othenvise 
allied. One of these is depicted as tig. 1 0 of plate viii. 
The other is similar, except that ihc lu'ad-dress of 
the prince is surmounted by a pail- of whup and a ghlc^ 
as separately shown in ffg- 11* I thought at first that 
the coin might' be spurious, being of gold and so 
vastly inferior in execution to its felloAvs, but it will 
be seen hereafter that its authenticity is Avell cstab- 
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lished : it is sufficient in this place to point out the 
above curious fact, and I therefore now proceed to 
review the other coins of the Manikyala ‘ tumulus, 
with the hope rather of applying the epoch already 
found from the Sassanian coin to the history of these, 
than to draw from the latter any additional light 
regarding the age of the monument. 

OJiVERSES OF THE COINS OF KANERKOS. 

Bc^nning, then, ^'ith the two gold coins presinrved in the cylinders of the same 
metal, the fust remark which occurs on their inspection is, that Greek characters 
were still in use in the provinces of Ehbul and the Tanj&b in the fourth century, 
corrupted to be sure, but still retaining more of their original form than those of 
the latter Arsacidae, dr of the first Sassanids of Persia, a century anterior to them 
in date. 

The next observation which offers is, that none of the words of the inscription 
are Greek ; neither the titles of the Indo-Scythic sovereigns of Bactria, ‘ BACIAETC 
BACIAEAK,’ nor even Greek terminations to the words, being any longer apparent 
(with the exception of two Eadphiscs coins upon which the Greek legend was barely 
perceptible). It was not until I had carefully analysed all that was legible of the 
fresh supply of coins of the same nature, that I was able to distinguisli the direct 
comangmnity of the whole of these barbaric descendants with their comparatively 
pure progenitors above mentioned. 

Nearly the whole of the Bactriun scries of coins is now known to us. 

Those of pure Greciaii fabrication, such as the beautiful silver medal of Euthy- 
demua brought down by Lieut. Burncs, of which Dr. Gerard has recently favored me 
with a duplicate, simply bear the head of the sovereign on the obverse, and his 
name, along with a figure of Jupiter, Hercules, or some other god, on the reverst., 
after the fashion of their Syrian prototypes.- 

The coins of Menander, Apollodotus, and Eucratides, as well as those of Autila- 
kidcs, Hcrmicus, Unodpherros, and other princes made known through Mr. Masson’s 
successful researches, have invariably an inscription in TVlihi or some unknown 
character on the reverse, while the name and titles of the sovereign, instead of 
running straight acro.«s the field as in the Macedonian coins, encircle the device on 
the obverse, in the manner of the Roman coins of the same period, which were then 
no doubt, current extensively in the cast. 

The Pchlvi inscription continues on the coins of Eadpliiscs, which we may con- 
clude, from their comparative rarity in the Manikyala eolleetion, to have belonged 
to a different province from tliosc of Kanorkos, or to hav bei ii antecedent to them 
by a period sufficient to render them scarce in the district. 

' The Sanskrit legends on the two Manikyala coins have resisted the attempts 
of all the pandits to whom I could refer, even with tlie aid of a conjecture that they 
might refer to Shaptir II. of Persia, or, though le«8 likely, to Erishua. 

" 8c«* ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol. ii. plate xi. [plate ii supf/i]. 
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^ The fortunate discovery by I)i Maitm IJoingbcrgcr of one of tin coins of this 
prince in a tope near Ktibul, corroborates the idea of a scpaiatc sc it of ^oMmmint , 
and the device of the bull (and Sivi ) points to a different cried from that of the 
Kanerkos scriis, whidi bcir an image, as ^ull pn-^ently be sboun, ol the sun, and 
thus appear more ni iily allied to tin 1‘eisian creed 

At the peiiod, howcier, of the erection of the Manikjfila monument, a con- 
siderable change had taken plaec^in the designation of tin princes of l)oth i ountrics 
at least, we hnfll a similar alteration in the inscription of the coins of both , the 
devices in other lespects remaining uualtend, or only deteriorated in i \(( ution 

The alteration to Hindi I allude, is the omission of the Greek tith BACiaETc 
BACIAEHN, and the substitution of PAO NANO PAO, or 8impl> PAO Ih it such 
was the case may be proved from numerous coins in Air Massons plates, I have, 
however, cndi dvoured to make the transition still plainer by phcing together in 
plate vu diawings of the coins nhich I imagine to be thus allied Figures 7 and 8 
are from very pcifeit spceihx ns of the genuine Kiiicrkos coin in copjur, the first 
sent me by Karfimat *Ali, the second b} Dr Gerard nhih figures 10 and 11^ are 
from other equ illy Hell prisiivid coins m mj own ennebed cabinet The devices 
will at once be pronoum < d to be idi niual 

Of the ligind on thi first two loiiis I need add nothing to nhat his been before 
said of the othirs, I hiM colli rtid, to the ngbt liiud of fig 10, the >anous 
readings extant, ml, bi ginning on the ngbt hand, hc fiiiil, us befoic stated^ 
PAOKA NHPKI, Hindi I buppose to bi cqui> ilint to /SoaiAcos Kavrj^icou , ” 

the break between KA and NHPKI seerning to lii\t him m(ril\ eins I h\ the naiit 
of space bdow the deMn, nhilt thi dots bctHcin the A iml tin N inn be intended 
to denote thiir immednh eonmetion 

If we noH turn to tb KulI)lll''l^ group m plate mu hi find jnas 1\ the same 
change of ihsignition, at the toot it thi plite on thi n^ht h mil Mil h 1 le, for the 
bike of saiing span thi ti iniin iting nords onl) ot tlj (u ek inseription are 
eiigra> i il 

1 hi hist pirtof tin full ins(ri|tim on the cldei t^p it thi si eoin> loth the 
largi iiid till sniill, is loiiuth gntn 1)> Air Massoii, is BAflASVL BALlAEwN 
CwTHP MFIAC ^ Ihi iiniii KAA4»lC HC is itself Dot m i\ distin irn f the ten 
loins hIhiik ni\ iiisinpti m m lopiid, but, coupliil with Air Aj is ms luthority, 
it m*a) be lull) idndoi 1 hi intri\ining letters an inoii un iitiiii the Mnous 
riadings an OOX, OKMO OOKMO, OOHN, OOMO Ihi t\(» omio ns cannot 

‘ [S\ri ina Anti |iu ’ \iii I p ‘JoumuI of ihi Vm itie SLuet\ i f Ikngal,’ 

iv. 102, IKl ), p 13S, J ] 

® AVe b iM no iuthMit> tu Hiiting it KayrjpKus •'iii i it ilu s oeeiii'» with the 
gcnitiM Uniiiii itu 11 ov dill ii^h unitid to /9ati-iA«M m tin in in iiitivi 

■* Mr Miissou s ‘ Munoii i s lull on thi suhju t 1 thi i ulphi-i s ii ms thit I 
have not thought it 111 u ss il ^ to nUl iii) thing tin u to 1 lu lun InwiMi point 
out that till jMitnn of ( olond lods ‘ bull and r q i i m wlndi S hi gd lould 
make nothing ot (‘ ilii Htsi irdiis,’ \mi >79) h is* bun sum ssfulh <U I pid 
by the inori piihd spi t iiiimis inn obtiinid AA h it tin Ihoft^'s i diu|du ud ns 
IHPNUIC and gAOBIPl'lC ni iMilintU (snpphing tin tno hist littn> ot nioui ) 
o-toTHP MFTAC KAA*!*!! H( S( hli gd loiisiiUrcil tin ii mu to bi th it i i i 1 irtni 
Khan, or Indo-Solln m prinei Colonel 'lod, howiMr, li nnd to i I’nlhnn ongin, 
whilst thi llntniii kingdom his bul ) ct to Tarthi in king- this mi h -urns the 
most prohabh from si Mid lonsuliiati n- such i- tin hii-'iltTr, thi cost iimo, anil 
the Pi hlx I iiisiriptn n- 
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well bo intended as stops to denote the termination of the inscription, to which 
purpose they would be applied in the Zend, or Pehlvi ; nor can the intervening word 
be an opitliet, coupled with /uryai, for the same word occurs on the gold medal 
found by Dr. Martin Honigberger,' with the simpler form BACIASVG OOHMO 
KAA<MCHC. The only probable conjecture is this, that Ooknio or ohemo may be a 
part or an adjunct of the name of the prince. 

Quitting this dubious ground, and descending to the inferior coins of the bull 
type, we find legends 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15. expressing more or loss legibly the same 
term PAO NANO observed on the Kanerkou group. 

In the same manner, fifteen of the elephant coins afford, some entire, and some in 
part, the legend PAO NANO PAO in place of the title, and some few, cs that 
depicted in fig 31 of plate vii. have the word K6NPANO, which, until contradicted 
by more satisfactory testimony, we may assume to be the prince’s name on this coin. 
In some coins this name seems written KffNOPANO. 

The two copper coins having seated figures, 29 and 32 of the Maniky&la plate vi. ; 
also 32 of plate vii. and 3 of plate viii. have, though in fewer examples, furnished 
unequivocal fragments of the same legend or title, PAO NANO 

The coin with the running figure, on the contrary, has only (in the three legible 
samples of our collection) yielded portions of PAO KA . . . . NHPKI, and is there- 
fore in all respects similar to the secondary form of the Kanerkou medals. The above 
includes all of the Indo-Scythic type yet known ; Mr. Masson restricts them to four 
distinct sets, and, in fact, so judicious had been his survey of the group, that we 
have not been able to add one new type to his list. 

We now turn to the two gold coins of the Manikykla cabinet, having, from the 
above cursory survey of the more numerous copper coins, became pos8c8s<‘d, as it were, 
of a key to their solution. 

It was some little time before I discovered that the inscriptions on the larger gold 
coin of tlie first Maniky&la deposit, (Plate V. fig. 2,) and the little gold coin of the 
lower cylinder (plate vi. fig. 24,) bore precisely the same legend on the obverse. 
The first half of the writing on the small coin was not legible ; and it was only after 
perceiving the analogy 'of the latter half with the second part of the larger coin, that 
I Was led, by careful examination, to trace and recognise the rudiments of each letter 
of the first part of the obliterated coin. I liave in the present plate, vii., placed 
the two in juxtaposition, (figs. 25 and 26,) to show their identity, and the whole 
line thus restored becomes very evidently PAO NANO PAO . . . OOHPKI 
KOPANO. 

There is some indistinctness, and perhaps an omission, about the central portion 
of this inscription, where portions of the letters are cut off, or entangled with the 
ornamental head-dress of the prince , but wc arc fortunately able to clear up this 
uncertainty from a coin depicted as No. 2 of Professor Wilson’s plates, in the 
seventeenth volume of the ‘ Researches,’ and stated by my predecessor to have been 
discovered in a field near Coniilla in Tipera. The inscription on this coin is now 
rendered legible by our acquired knowledge of its associates. The corrected reading is 
PAON^NOPAOKA NIIPKIKOPANO, and it at once enables us to supply the 
omission in the centre of the Manikykla gold coins by the uaine already so familiar 
to our ears, as ^ Kanerki ’ or * Kanerkou * J 

Arc thbse various coins then all the prolmction of one sovereign ? or was the 

* See the drawing of“thig coin by Masson, in plate xiii. of bis memoir, ^Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ vol. iii. 
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superscription of that prince maintained by his snccessors, and gradually lost by tha 
coTTuption oC the Greek characters, in which it was endeavoured to be conTeyedf 
To these questions a satisfactory answer cannot be given in the present state of our 
knowledge : but we cannot avoid remarking that the . . KENOPA.NO of the 

coin may, by a very trifling alteratioI^ be read as KI KOPANQ, which will 

bring it to coincide with the other coins of this extensive family. 

The degeneration of individual letters is sufficiently visible in the various forms 
of the P, the A, the K, and the M, in the specimens engraved, but a more wholesale 
abandonment of the primitive form may, I think, be pointed out in the third geld 
coin of Mr. AVilson's plates, being one of what we have called the Bull and or 
Kadphisea, coins. The legend on this is very prominent, and under n 

trifling disguise, the very letters of the same sentence ; the first letter, P, is wanting^ 
and the three final letters of the last word, (p) AON AN OP AO OQHOKOP (ove). 
The collection received from Kar&mat ’Aii has put me in possession of two gold 
coins of this curious species ; (which was indeed held to be of doubtful origin, 
Colonel Mackenzie having apparently multiplied fac-similes of his in silver :) they are 
thin, and of exceedingly clumsy manufiictare, but the legends in both are plain, though 
much more transformed than the specimen just given. Fig. 10 of plate viii. repre* 
seats one of these coins, and fig. 11, the principal charatteristics of the other, namely; 
the inscription, the king’s head, (already alluded to as wearing the winged eap of tl^ 
Sassanian monarchs,) the fire-altar, and the symbol, all more or less varied The 
inscription now possesses but three characters, P, N, and O, the latter having swal- 
lowed up all the angular A's and P's ; and the N assuming all the functions of M and 
K. Bearing this in mind, the lower line may l)e read without any fanciful straining, 
O PAONANO P . O KOPA. . . 

Fig. 10 is equally capable of the same interpretation, for beginning on the left 
hand, at the bottom, what appears to be POO||OPOOBO TJUVO VOPOtfO 
is evidently letter for letter a corruption of PAONANOPAO OOHO SOPANO. 

The cbaractejrs of the whole series of these curious relics, of a dynasty entirely un- 
known from other sources, having been so far developed, as regards the obverse of the 
medals, it remains, before we proceed to consider the variable motto on the rerene, 
to offer a few observations on the meaning these enigmatical words rao nano rao 
\orano may be intended to convey. 

First then, as regards the termination in the short Greek o ; — we learn from M. 
Eugene Bumouf’s very learned commentary on the * Yb^'Qu,* in the introductory esny 
on the Zend alphabet, that the Zend contains a short o unknown to the Sanskrit 
alphabet and as the equivalent of the short N&gaii inherent a, while on the 
other hand it has precisely the value of the Greek ©micron.^ To express, therefore, 
any native word terminating, in the Greek cbaiacter, the omicron would neces- 
sarily be employed. We know from the circumstance of the Zend or rather Pehlvf 
characters on the obnrse of the Bactrian coins, that this dialect mnst have been the 

• 

' It is, perhaps, unneccssary^to state that in the Zend, as in the European alphabets, 
the vowels are all expressod by distinguishing symbols. M. Bumouf; iii speaking of a 
change of vowel orthography between the Sanskrit and Zend. 8a)’8, “ Ce changement 
devra peu ^tonner, sons doutc, si Ton pense que dans I’Inde memo Va bref DSvankgarf 
vaut 0 , suivant la prononciation BengMie, et e bref, comme nous I'avons dejh remarqud 

F los haut. Dons ce cas IM Zend n'est pas en r^alit^ V6 D6vanfigarl, e’est plutflt 
gieo, en tant qu'il ropond STa Sanscrit et h I's Latin dans les mots one cet 
troii langucn poasddent cn commun.”— tur U Tfffna, par Eug^n* 
Bumouf, Tol. i. p. 69. 


9 
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prevailing language of the country. Moreover, from the learned authority above 
quoted ivc learn, that the termination in uo is of very frequent use in the Zend, the 
final 0 being the regular permutation of s, the sign of the Sanskrit nominative in 
words common to the two languages : thus in Ahura-mazdAo (Ormuzd), the latter 
word is precisely the Sanskrit mahd-dtis * qui magna dat,’ an attribute of the Deity : 
again ** la * lune ’ porte, en Zend, le nom de mdo : et nidJtya^ * lunaire,’ avee Ic sufflxe 
des adjectifs, yoy est derive de qui cst cxactonient le Sanscrit * lune.’ ” 

The iteration of the term rdo in the expression rao nano raoy contrasted with its 
single emplo}'ment in other instances, bears so strong an affinity to the duplication 
fiaffi\9v5 fioffiXtWy in Greek ; malkan-malkdy in Pchlvi ; rd/ddhi^rdjay in Sanskrit, 
etc., that it is hardly possible to resist the assumption of a similar interpretation for 
the words in question, more especially when it is known that the term rao is to this 
day a common affix to the names of native Markthi and llftjput princes ; su/'h os 
Mulhar Kao, Govind Kao, Trimbak Kko, etc. The Persian title rdy, conferred by 
the Dihli emperors on Hindu princes as an inferior grade to rujdy had doujitless a 
aimilar meaning, and like i cj:, re, roi, may be tract'd to the original Sanskrit root 
the quality of ‘ rule’ or ‘ passion ’ (both equal privileges of royalty !). 

The title Bala-ruydy or Bala-ruOy is 'stated by AVilford to have betn equivalent, in 
the spoken language of Gujarat, to Jiala-rdjay ‘ tb' great king.’ 'J'he Bala-rkya 
dynasty of that country was composed of petty kiiig>, and tlu' title was contradistin- 
guished from Rdjendra the ‘superior’ or ‘imperial sovereign.’ ^ INlr. AVilson in his notes 
on the ancient inscriptions on Mount Abu- enumerates the following titles as de- 
noting progressively decr( using grades of rank : — Mahdrdjudhirdjdy rdjdy rdnOy rdwtly 
rdoiy and rdo. The appcllutioii rdxrtty a<*cording to Colonel 'J’od, ' was the ancient 
title of the princes of Mcuii, It was only i hanged to rdna in tlu twelfth rcntuiy. 
Bmul or rdu el is still the designation of the princes ot Dunguipui and Jesalrn6r. 

That rao was an inferior title will not injure its applicability to the princes of the 
Panjkb and Kactria, at the time in qui'stion ; for it is known that the country was 
divided into petty sovereignties, and it i.s probable that many were tributary to the 
Persian monarch. 

Without a dictionary of the Zend, the right interpretation of tlu' word ndno can 
only be attempted in the same hypothetical manner. As a name it is freijuently met 
with among the Pkrsis of the west of India, and equally among the Marktbi*. of 
Gujar&t and the Dakhan; Nkna Govind Kko, Nkna Cowasji, A &na Fjuna\iz, the 
Pdna minister, and many other familiar names might be adduced in evide nce. That 
it is some title of nobiKtude (if 1 may use the expression) can hardly lie doubted, 
though itsprecise import be not known. The word ndt^a is inserted in Wilson’s 
SansLit dictionary as bearing the signification, (1) without, except ; (2) many» 
various ; ( 3 ) double, or twofold, as ndndraaay many-flavoured ; ndndrdgoy many- 
colourcd : ” — in the same way wc might read, knowing the close connection of the 
Zend with the Sanskrit, rao nana rao * royal doubly royal,’ which has, so far, a strict 
analogy with rdjddhirdja—^ xcx sujicr rex’. I am unable to offer any more probable 
conjecture on the meaning df this word. 

The final designation ^orano, bears at first sight' a strong resemblance to the 
Greek KotpavoSf ‘princeps, dominus:’ but as the introduction of a word seldom or 
never used in this sense upon coins would imply an increasing knowledge of a foreign 
tongue at the very time when in othir palpable instances it was falling into disuse 


‘ ‘ Asiatic Kcsearchcs,’ vol. ix. p. 179. > * Asiatic Kesearchos,’ vol. zvi. p. 314. 
9 Tod’s * K&jasthkn,* vol. i. p. 213. 
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and oblnion, such an explanation cannot be allowed for a moment The next 
anilogy which stiikcs th( imaginition is to tlit modem title Suhib-% qumif borne bj 
three of the Dihli luoiitiths, 1 iinidr, »Sh ih Tihaii, TnU Muhammad Shhh The 
explanation of this epitliet li i-s b(cngi\in in \aiious w ‘loid of the fortunate 

conjuiiftion of the plnn(ts, ‘the august lieio,’ ‘tin. so^dti^ii who has reigned 
through a ceitain teim oi lustrum/ (10, 20, 30, 40, 80, oi 120 )e us,) ‘lord of the 
horns 01 ia>s ’ In thi lattu ^nse it Im irs an amlog> to /u-Ul anmin^ the common 
title of VUxnTdoi the (tnat lit«i illj ^ an ‘with tli< lioiiis,’ in allusion to the 

hoins ol Ammon depicted ipon lll^ he id in most of hi-s imdiU Here again is n 
toiiniction not to be passed ovoi unobsmed with tin ippln itiuii of Zu-l-uhiaf^ “-aux 
ailes,” to the pii illtl instmce of tin winged htad-dic^s ot Sipor in the SassMiiaii 
com befo e deseiibi el 

Kuaaa is Saiiskiit as will as iNiaiaii no doubt tlnufui, some dinvative form 
ot tin sinn lootwill b biund iiith /i ml itsigiiihcs 1 1 n ( f luht, a sun- ot moou- 
b( im kf ma iK » -ni nihis'niint ndoftinn It pi bihl tlni fort, that the 
epitlnt Jr a at m\\ Imm n< nn n fi i ii i to the desi^rn iti ii t tli Moghul empeioisi 
who it nil' Im i III 111 (d hi uuht it int » lhudu‘'t in, tlioiuli in 1 1 \ eentuiies aftcr- 
wiiids, tioiii til (oiuitis whnli v\ i> tin si in of Iv ui ik nil 

Ot tin woul pi I idiiiT k )(/ tin \ iiiitious iii u ni ii < ii difiddit t nns are so 

grt »♦, O OOMO OMKO, < t( , tint I < mint Aditiiu in opiiin n, on the &ub|cet 
fill tin i than, is ♦ ijpiii'' iIm in tin pun (n tk iiisdipti >n cf Iv idphises* com, it 
must probihh 1 iin ])irt ol i pi pd ii uin On th tw > M nllk^ ill gold oiiis, how- 
exi, the n nliiig is di^iindK OOMPKI (i i OOHPM t i tin H uid M lie ueaih 
ahki), whih on ( n \ s i oui, b foil distiihid the mill il is i pi ill\ Ustinet and the 
tc*5timoii> IS stion m faNoui of ii nlm^ it in KANHPKI with tin inn t imiiiation as 
IS found on the will-piisent I loin hg 10 it pi ite Mi Sh iild tl is line to bv the 
iil'ht i( idiiu "I IdM thus th fidl msdip^im on tin PAO NANO PAO 

KANhPKI KOPANO wliuh in i\ b< iiitiipictid ‘ Kin^ »t kings Kainiki tho 
Nphndnl 

Ihi\( n >t illii 1 If tin Injiet’i i" nhimedm nn tnnni in U, th it K make's 
might hi th K mi lik i t K iNhiiiniin liistoiv, bie lusi the diNiuien ol the '^iNvuiian 
COliiN, iiid tli diN p 11 in d in dll if tin piiNdit ra *iun ^ eii i oieithiow 

t^i it supposition Itiiu )i w >d hi nij;-! d in i \pl in ition I tl git d ibundmii 

of the K iTidki eoiiiN ih a tlii" ii im in in ’m oiu ol i tiiinh n ddiistN, liki tint it 

Ai salt's on tin Ai nnliiii in , iija itnl without furthd ibNtiiuti u th m in dteri 
tion 111 the it ituus ml dn s of tin moiiiiih, thioughout tin wlioie line horn the 
real Kamiki downw luU 

INSCRIITJOX ():s THE 1{E^ EUSE OF THE KANERKI COINS 

1 now piotetd to ollei i ttw le mirks touching the insciiptiou and dtiiee on the* 
reverse of tlu Mainkjala coins of the Kaiieiki group 

That tlu image upiisented on ill these coins jis a sund i>ci-sonigc nnv be 
gathend fioni the*^gloij \^huh iinainbly encutlcs ite head In this icspixt iIilm. 
coins nseiiiblc thill Grecian piototjpes, upon which we behold the figures of 
Jupiter, Hen ules, Apollo, and istoi and Pollux ^ 

The eostumo of our m> thological figure*, 4iowcvei, differs gu ith fiom the Grecian 
model, and m the spin line ns best preseivcil (as hg. 10, of pliti niO it usembles the 
Persunt drosa with its inuiliai tuibancHl hat, and a thin How mg lolu hmgmgfrom 
the shoulders 
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There are four Yarieties of attitude, attended with other peculiarities, which it 
will be better to couple in description with what we have to say on the epigraphe of 
•ach. 

The first variety is already well known from Lieut. Bumes* and Masson's sped* 
mens : a beautifiil coin of this type is engraved in plate vii. from one of Earhmat 
*AU*8 collection. 

The figure is wrapped in a flowing, muslin robe, of the Indian (character : it 
faces the right hand, is apparently a female, ami bears « lotus. The motto is 
NANAIA. Portions of the same name are seen on all the copper coins in which 
the figure fiices to the right hand. It is also discoverable in the Tipera gold coin 
(No. 2 of Wilson's plates). 

Mr. Masson has conjectured, very plausibly, that this name is identical with N&ni. 
There are, he says, numerous shrines throughout that country known to the 
Muhammadans as the Ziftrats of Bibi Nimi. The Hindfis also resort to them, 
claiming the lady as one of the numerous forms of the goddess Phrvati. 

Col. WUfoid mentions in the third and fourth volumes of the * Kesearches ’ a 
goddess, called by Strabo ANAIA, and equivalent to the Sanskrit An&yask-devl, which 
seems to have a near connection with the object of discussion. * Even to this day,* 
aays this learned mythologist, Uhe Hindds occasionally visit the two jwdid-mukhis or 
‘‘burning springs*’ (of naphtha) in Cusba-dwipa : the first of which, dedicated to the 
goddeas Devi with the epithet Andjfosd, is not far from the I'igris ; and Strabo 
mentions a temple on that very spot, inscribed to the goddess Anaias:’ again, 
*An^sd-di»i»tthdn (now Corcur) was the rr^s Ayatas Upov of Strabo.* * 

He aAcrwards alludes to some Hindis who had visited the place : ‘ I have been 
fiwtuna^e enough to meet with four or five pilgrims who had paid their devotions 
■I Udo ;ioly temple of the goddess ANAIA or ANAIAS, with its burning mouth or 
it is near Kerkook, cast of the Tigris.’ ^ 
cirenmstanoe of the burning fountain is of material importance, as it will be 
•sen by the aequel that it connects nanaia with the other devices of the reverse, and 
widiikfi general and narional fire worship to which it is imagined they may all be 
tasaiL ( inscriprions accompanying this appellation are, generally speaking, of 
pure Greek ; bad they been otherwise, it might have been doubted whether nanaia 
were not the adjectival or feminine form of the word ndna on the obverse. 

The goddess Nanaia, or Anaia, again, bears a close analogy in name and character 
to the Anaitis of the Greek, and the Anahid of the Persian, mythology ; that is, the 
^inet Venua, and one of the seven fires held sacred by the latter people. M. Guig- 
ttiantTs remarks on the subject may be applied to the figure on our coin Le cnlte 
simple et pur dn feu, dominant dans les premiers ages, se vit bientot associer le culte 
das astres et surtout des plandtcs. . . . Les feux, les plan^tes, ct les genics qui y 
president, sont au nombre de sept, nombre Ic plus sacr^ dc toub elie z Icb P< rses ; mais 
trois, surtout, ae repr^sentent sans ccsse comme les plus anciennement rcv6rcs, — Ic feu 
dea toilea ou la planbte de V6nus, Anahid; — le feu du soleil, ou feu Mihr ; — Ic feu de 
In fondre, ou feu Bersin, Jupiter. Le culte du feu Guschasp, ou d’Anahid, figure 
comme nn culte fort antique dans les livres Zends et dans le*‘Schah Namch’, de mdme 
qua eeloi d* Anaitis dans une foule d'auteurs Grccs depuis H^rodote. ... Or Mitrh 
(fiminin de Mithras) et Anahid, on Anaitis, sont nnc seule et rodme d4cs8e, I’dtoile du 
iintiu, gdnid femelle qui preside k I’amour, qui donne la lumi4re, et qui dirige la 
* 

> ‘ Asiatic Besearches,* vol. iii. p. 297 and 434. 

• ‘ Asiatic Researches,* vol. iv. p. 374. 
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ir-arche harmoniciue dm tibrm avcc Im loas de sa lyre, dont ka nyons do wleil ftw- 
ment Icb cordes.* ^ 

The object in the hand of our Nanaia (fig. 7, plate Tii.) is not however a niiiBU.*al 
instrument, but rather a flower, or perhaps the ndrror appertaining to Venus. 

The larger gold coin from Manikyhlu has apparently an expanded form of the 
same name : it is read MANAOBArO in page 94, but from the similarity of N and 
N in the corrupted Greek of the period in question, I entertain little doubt that the 
correct reading is NANAO (for roi'aai), with sonic affix or epithet, BA or BATt) or 
BAAO, which could only be mode out by one acquainted with the Zend language. 

On the other hand, the horns of the moon projecting from the shoulders of this 
figure, assimilate it strongly to a drawing in Hyde's * Historia Religionis vetemni 
Persarum,' p. 114, of Malach>baal, to which also the last four letters of the inscrip- 
tion hear some resemblance. Malach-baal, or Rex-baal, is only another name for the 
sun. Those who incline to the latter interpretation will of course class this reverse 
with those of HAIO J, to which I shall presently advert. 

A remarkable variation from the genuine Greek reading occurs in one of the speci- 
mens published by Colonel Tod in the * Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society,' 
vol. i. plate xii. fig. 14, on a coin of PAO KA .... (nrpici). The w'ord Nanaia here 
appears under the disguise of NANAO, and this is an important accession to our 
knowledge, both as showing that the Greek name corresponded to the vernacular, and 
as proving, from the Zend termination in Ao, the link with the Sanskrit Andyatd, 

The second type of the Kanerkou reverse represents a male figure, dressed in a 
frock, trowsers, and boots : he is in a graceful attitude, fiuiing the left, with the 
right arm uplifted, and the left a-kimbo. He has a turban, and a * glory,* which is 
in some instances radiated. 

The designation on the higher class of this type is uniformly HAIOC, ‘the sun,' 
and there can be no doubt, therefore, concerning its nature : moreover in the subse* 
quent series, wherein the Greek language is suspended and the letters only retained, 
a corresponding change is observed in the title, while the same dress of the ‘ regbnt 
of the sun’ is preserved, and enables us to identify him. 

The Romans and Greeks, as we learn from Hyde, always dressed Mithra in the 
oostume of a Persian king : thus on various sculptures inscribed ‘ Deo If ithrft Per- 
sarum,’ * visitor Mithra sea Sol, figurfi human!. Regis Persici, qui subijit taumm 
^umque calcat necatque.’* This very common attribute, of Mithra slaying the bull, 
which is supposed to typify the power of the sun subjecting the earth to the purposes 
of agriculture and vegetation, might lead to the conjecture that the figure on the 
reverse of the Kadphises coin was also Mithra with his bull : the dress, however, is 
different ; neither is there any appearance of a sacrifice ; the reading of the Zend 
inscription can alone clear up this difficulty, and I will in a future plate collate all 
the inscriptionB which are sufficiently legible for the examination of the secretary of 
the Paris Asiatic Society, whose researches in this language point him out as the 
most competent scholar to undertake the solution of the problem. 

In plate vii. (figs. 12 to 24). 1 have engraved such of the substitutes for HAIQB 


» ‘ RdUgions de I’Aiitiqiiitd,' du Dr. Greuser, par Guigniaut, ii. 781. 

* ‘Historia ftrii^OBis vetenim Persarum,’ 112.— The exm^on of Luc^ m 
doorum consilio,’ is also thus rendered by Quigniaut : — * Co Mithras qu^ vetudeU 
chlamyi et par! de la tiare, Be salt pas dire nn mot de Oreo an banquet de 1 Olymw, 
et n’a pas mfime Pair de oom p pM i to que Poq boit le nectar ! sa sante. — Sol. 
dePAnt.,’ 788. 
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ns are most distinct m iii} cabinet, beginning with the well-developed characters of 
fig 10 It requl^c^ no ^t^tt^h of imagination to discover in the first six of these, the 
word MIOPA, written MI0PO or MIOPO, according to the Zend pronunciation, 
Mihira being tbo ’^anslrit and Persian name for * the sun ' 

Thus, when the reformation of the mint nomenclature was effected, by the discon- 
tniiiance of fneek 'ippcllitions, wo ptictivc that the vernacular words were simul- 
tiiicously intioduci d on both sides ot th( com and 'the fortunate diacovei'y of two 
coincident term^ so familini as /le^ios and unhtfa or mithra, adds corroboration to the 
idrntit} of the titles of the monarch on the obverse, and his names, Eancrki and 
Kanerkou 

The number of coins on whuli MIOPO appears is very great it alwa}s accom- 
pnnics the P VO K \ . NHPKI foira (see Colonel Tod's plate in the ‘Transac- 

tions of the llo\al Asiatic Socioti, vol i plite xii fig 11, in the Third Seiics alse 
12, which belongs to the sitting-figure tjpc ) It is frequent 1} foufnd also on the 
elephant coin (sec fig 12 of Tod, and fig 31 of AVilson ‘Asiatic llcscarchcs,’ \mi ) 
Iigure 33, of mv own plate mi , is a sm ill cojipcr com fioni tlic Al mikihh tope in 
which It is also recognizable I find it likewise on sc\cial of thi sitting figure coins, 
figs 29 and 32, of phto m , but what is of more consequence in our ( \ imination of 
the Manikyfila rdics, it la discernible on the reverse of the small gold (Oin (plate vi 
hg 24)' although I did not recognise the mdnidual Icttcis when I penned the dc- 
acription of it in page 102 

As wc proceed down lower in the list in plate \u , the punt} of expression is 
altogether lost, and tne word MIOPO d< generates into AIAO or II AO, and MA or 
HA, for the M and H are with difficulty distinguished Many of the coins, con- 
taining this form of the word, are complete, and seem to ha\c borne no other 
letters AVe might almost be tempted to discover in this expression another cog- 
nomen of the Sun or of Bacchus, lAO and lA, about which so much discussion 
appears in the works of the Fathers, on the Manicha.an heresy and th( doctrines of 
the Magi m the third century ^ The Greek mode of writing the word, to be sure, is 
different, but the pronunciation will be nearly alike, and as the word was of barbaric 
origin, (being taken from the Hebrew laho or Jehovah,} some latitude of orthography 
might be expected in places so distant This is, however, but a vague hypothesis to 
account for the presenre of a name in connection with a figure, which is known, from 
Its identity with the HAIOC type of figure 8, to represent that deity A multitude of 
s\mbols and names, under which the sun was worshipped or typified at the time that 
the Christian doctrines were spreading, and the old religions, as it were, breaking up 
and amalgamating in nev groups, will be found enumerated in the learned work of 
Beausohre Ihf (iigravcd stones, amulets, and talismans asenbed to the Gnostics 
and the followers ejt Bisilidcs, etc, heir the names of lao, Adonai, Sabaoth, and 
Abioxas, all of whieh thiv author traces to divers attributes of the sun But it is 

1 “ 11 faut convenir aussi qu* lao cst un des noms quo les P^ens donnoiont au 
Solcil. J*ai rapporte 1 oracle M'Ajiolloii do Claros, dans lequel Pluton, Jupiter, le 
Soleil et lao se partagent Us saisous Ces quatres divinitis sont au fond la memo 
Ell Zcvi, <11 A8i}s, cii HAiot, fis Aioieua-oi, e’est a dire, ‘Jupiter, Pluton, le Soleil ct 
Bacchus sont la meme ehejse ’ Celui que cst nornmC Dionysus dans ee dernier vire 
fst le meme qui cst nomme lao dans 1 oracle Maerobius rapporti un autre oracle 
d* Apollon, qui cst con^u en ccs termes ppdC» rbv iram&v vwaroy Bthv 'Idv 
‘jc vous declare qu'Iao cst le plus grand des dieux ' Macrobc, bieninstruit de la 
theoleme }>ayc nnc, assure qu^ lao est Ic bukil .** — Htatoire de Muntf^hte, par De 
Beaus«%re, tom u. p 60 
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impossible to pursue the subject into the endless labynnth of cabalistic mjthology in 
which it IS involved. That the image on our represents the sun or his pnest is 
all 1 aim to prose 

Th ‘le aie two other forms of the inscription on this si ritt» which ire more difficult 
to explain, many of the coins with the elephant obitrsi hiii, ur; legibh, the whole, 
or a part, of a woid ending in A0PO , m some it u. as ch irh MA0PO 

Now, although both thisc ^ords mai hi nierrli ignonnt corruptions of the 
original form, Mttnia, itisait well to state that thc> an both, iiidipiiidcnth, pure Zend 
words, and capable of interpretation, albeit nioie oi h'ls stinnul and unnatural, as 
epithets or m}thological attiibutes of the sun, or, is wc ini\ conjcituu, tin ough that 
resplendent imige, of Zoioistci, the son lud unmtest ittiil^iucL i f the datj 

Thus, 111 the la^t uuinbii of the * Jo mill Asiitiqu in a 1 mud cssay on tbe^ 
origin of the word Afnia, the Zend woiil at/ito is quoted as equi\ ileiit to the Greek 
alBripf the puie subtle spiiit, oi region of lue, i of the sun, vei\ iiiipeiftcth cxpiossed 
by our demote (Ct/ut 

Of the word J/idf/n fl, or MA0PO, wi find a lucid cvplanition in Buinouf’s 
‘ Commentary on the Ya<,na^ a pait of the J tndidad-sadi In the pis-iigc where he 
analyses the Zend compound tmumathtaluy ‘corps de la piioh,' matJna is thus 
shown to be the equnalcnt of the ^anskiit woid m y> (/ — 11 f uit n lonnaitre que 

cet adj^cti/cd un compose posscssif, tt truluire ‘ cclui qiu i la piioh poui corps, 
cclui doiit la puoh cst Ic corps , ’ ct peutetu p ii extension p iiolc-t iitc corps, m- 
cariidc ’ Oittc intcrpietition no saurait ctii doutuisi , cir le scu> ck Umu est bien 
fixe cn Zend, c ist U 'Sanscrit tavu^ ct lo Peisini /an, ‘loip'), it cilui de muthra 
n’est pas nioiiis eeitun, puisquc ee mot Zend lu ditteii de siuskiit mautia que par 
radoptioii de 1 i qui airac ^ preoeder th et lc> Mlfinitis it pu 1 ispiiation du /, 
laqucllt 11 suite di li uiiiontri dc la dent lie et di li li luid y 

‘Li paioli IS explained b) M Buinouf to si^nils lipiiok d Oimu/d,* ‘the 
woid of God, 01 iiuaiuitioii of th' dmiiiU ’ i titl In [utiitU usul lu the ‘Zend- 
ivisti,’ to design itc Zoioistii {/auiihmsta'^ 

Thus, 1 ln\e iiuhnouud to pio\c, tint ill this ihss of hguii^ ufn to the 
sun, uiidei his > moils naiiiis iiid ittiibutes — tlu i uU exception 1 i in uleliici is m 
lig 11 e>t plite Ml, ixhilutuig the umim of i eopj) i IvaiiiiV coin iiMei\ good 
pi^sci\ itioii Ihe context ot its long in*'eiipti m h i^ hitheito b ittinl luj uti mpts at 
decjpheiing, but I am iiuliiud to ili^-' it ilong with the A VN \I V ixieisi> 

[ The u'ACisc ot tills com has "iiuo been luhl to picsciit us 
with the ti«uu of Sak^a Muni, as lu is eonvc ntioualh icpie- 
seiitcd in UucUlhist sciilptuus. Piotcssoi iKoii ha^ coii- 
tiibnUd thue coins oi a smulu chaiictti in Nos 1, 3, 

plate xiii. ‘ Aiidua Aiitiqni,’ p. 370 'I he incomplete stale 
of the le^elhc legends dul not enable him, honc\ei, to ''Uggc^t 
any interpictatlou of theii nnamng. In 1845, Majoi Cuiiuiiig- 
ham published scvcial (oins of a cognate class: on one piece 
he detects the lettcis o boaa cam which lie suggests may be 
intended for om boaa camana, or Atm Buddha Suiniana. 
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Another coin bupplies the characters o aao boa cama . . a, 
while the legend on our specimen. No. 11, is transcribed by 
him as oato bot cakana. Migor Cunningham concludes, ** By 
a comparison of the two legends, I am inclined to read them 
either as Aum Adi Buddha Sramanaf or simply as Adi 
Buddha Sramanar — * Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal,* 1846, p. 489.] 


Under the risk of being tedious, 1 have now gone through the whole series of 
compted Greek coins connected with the Manikybla tope, and I trust that the result 
of my investigation will serve to throw some new light on the subject. I have ven- 
tnred to give the appellation of Mithraic * to the very numerous coins which have 
bsaa proved to bear the eifig}* of the sun, for they afford the strongest evidence of the 
oxtsMioB of the religion of Zoroaster in some parts of Bactria and the Panjbb at the 
time of its reassumption of consequence in Persia ; while the appearance of Krishna 
on tlm field at the same time proves tlio effort that was then afloat, as testified by the 
works of the Christians, to blend the mjrstcrics of Magiism with the current religions 
of the day. I cannot conclude this branch of the Manikybla investigation ^ttcr 
tkan in the folloaiug extract from Moor*s ^Hindfi Pantheon.* — **So grand a 
symbol of the deity as the sun * looking from his sole dominion like the God of this 
world,* which to ignorant people must be his most glorious and uaturul type, will of 
oooioe have attracted the earliest adoration, and where revelation was withheld, 
win almost necessarily have been the primary fount of idolatry and superstition. 
The investigators of ancient mythology accordingly trace to its prolific source, 
wherein they are melted and lost, almost every other mythological personage, who 
like his own light, diverge and radiate from hU most glorious centre " 


POSTSCRIPT ON THE IMAGE OF BUDDHA FROM kXbUL. 

*The Bnddha image repreicntcd in figure 1 of plate viii. is described in the 
proceedings of the Asiatic Society of the 6th of August, 1834, vol. iii., page 363. 

It was discovered by Dr. Gerard in the course of some excavations made by 
him in the ruins of an ancient town about two miles south-east of K&bul, and near 
a modem village called Bini^hiudr, 

According to the description given by Mohan Lkl, the image was not found in an 
iasakted tope, but in a mass of bricks and rubbish, which more reticmblcd the ordi- 
aary mins of a desolated town. After penetrating through a mound ofwttch dfihria, 
a dumber of masonry was by accident found in entire preservation, the walls of 
which were ornamented with coloured stones and gilding; and here the statue w&s 
d i ie o ve re d. It was evidently the ruin of some Buddha tojople, or oratory in a private 
^wdliiig, that had been deserted on the demolition of the town. The sculpture itself 
has been partially mutilated, as if in a hurried manner, by striking off the beads of 
the figures with a hammer ; one only has escaped s the principal flgnre has loti the 
npper part of the head. ^This mode cf -desecration points to an irruption of MubsOD- 
in their first ml for the destruction of graven idols. The fiscos at Bamifin 
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are described by Lieut. Bumes to have been mutilated in a similar vay, while the 
rest of the flgum remain tolerably perfect. Tho town was probably plundered and 
destroyed, such of the Buddhist inhabitants as escaped tahing refuge in the neigh- 
bouring hills, or in Tibet, where the religion of Buddha continued to flourish. The 
age of the image, if this conjecture be well founded, will be about ten centuries, 
falling far short of the antiquity of the topes themselves, and having no immediate 
connection with them, unless as proving the continued prevalence of the Buddha 
doctrines in Sfd>ul to the lat&r period, a fact well known Irom other sources. 

The lambent flaiM on the shoulders is a peculiarity not observed in any image or 
drawing of Bnddba that I have seen. It seems to denote a Mithraic tinge in the 
local faith. The solar disc or ^ glory* behind the figure is a common appendage to 
sacred persons in every creed ; and the angels above, as well as the groups on either 
side, are of frequent occurrence. 
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VIII.— FURTHER INFORMATION ON THE 
TOFES OF MANIKYALA. 

By Gen. Court. 

We have to thank Captain Wade for procuring us the 
favoiw of the following extract for insertion in the 
‘ Journal.’ It continues our history of the opening of 
these monuments from the jKiriod to which it w'as brought 
up by Dr. Gerard’s notice of Dr. Martin Honigberger’s 
operations. We regret that !M. Court had not set'u what 
had already appeared on the subji'ct, as it would neces- 
sarily have altered his views of the antiquity of the 
monument, if not of its origin. We liope to obtain a 
copy of the inscriptions, which will probably be in the 
same dialect of the Peblvi us occurs on the cylinders. 

“ Manikyila is the name of a small villaji^ situated on tlie route leading from 
Attok to Liihor. It is built ou the ruins of a very aneieut town of unknown origin. 
The geographical position of these ruins, and partieulaily the ahuiklanec of coins 
found among them, afford the presumption that this city must have been the capital 
of all the country between the Indus and the llydaspes, a country wliich the ancients 
knew by the name of Tuxila, and of which frequent mention is made in the history of 
Alexander. ^ 

There is at Manikyala a vast and massive cupola of great antiquity. It is 
visible at a^Gonsidciablc distance, ha\ing a height of eighty feet, with th^ hundred 
and hm or three hundred and twenty of circumference. It is solidly built of quarriid 
stones, with lime cement. The outer la}er is of saiidstoiie. In the interior, the 
masonry is of freestone (pierre de taille), iiuxchI with sandstone (gros) and gi-anitc ; 
but principally, with a shelly limestone (piciTcde concretions), which by its porosity 
resembles stalactite. Age and exposure have so worn away the northern face of the 
edidee, that it is now easy to ascend to the summit, which could not have been done 
formerly, because there were no regular stops constructed on the exterior. Its 
nrchitecturc is simple, and offers nothing worthy of much remark. Uoujid the eir- 
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cumfcrcnco, near the baae, is seen, in bas-relief, a range of small columns, the capitals 
of which appear to have been ornamented with ram's heads (tCtes de bcliers). These 
ornaments arc now starecly perceptible on atcouii» of the rearing away of the sand- 
stone by time I Inve rcmaiktd similar ornaments at a tank situated between 
Bimbcr and Sarai-said ibad, on the road to Kashmir, and I remember observing the 
same kind of thing on the columns of the towns at Pcrscpolis 

This monument is in my ojftmon nothing more than a tomb of some ancient king 
of the country, or it may b( the work of some conqueror from Persia or Bactna, who 
may have raisod it in mcniorj of some battle fought on the spot, intended to cover 
the remains of the wainors who fell in the combat This last conjecture appears the 
more probable, seeing that similar cupolas arc equally remarked in tlic district of 
B&wal Pindi, in the country oi the Hazans, ^\hlch joins the formci, at Peshhwar, 
in the Khaibar hill, at Jalklablid, at Lagmkn, at Kabul, and even, they say, at 
B&mihn — all of those places situate d on the road leading from Persia, or Bactriano, 
into IlindCibthn I haie moreo\er remarked, that the greater part of these cupolas 
arc situated m p‘isb(s difheult to got through, or at least in places well adapted for a 
hostile cneounter One thing is ccitain, at any rate, namely, that they arc all 
scpulchial tumuli , for having myself opemd several of these cupolas, I have found in 
most of ♦hem, little urns of bion/(, or other metal, or of baked clay, containing 
iumral ashes, or the dtbns of huiiiin bones, also jewels, and coins for the most part 
of OriLOO-Sc} thu , or GiJico Indian types 

“ Scattcied over the siti of the ruins of Manikyala arc seen the remains of fifteen 
other cupolas, smilhr tli in the pnntipil one just described Ihcse I Ime lately 
been engaged in digf.» ig up, and thev h ivc furuisheel some very interesting dw ov cries 
The excavation of ateipe situited about aeannon shot disUiit from the present village 
of Manikiyla to the ^ N t is paitieubrlv cileulated to throve li^lit upon these 
eurioub monuments of anti<{Uity, since a part of the medals extract d from it beai 
genuine I atm chuacteis, while others ire of the (iieeo Sevthic oi Oieeo Indian 
type Moreover, the stone which served as a eovcring to the iiulu whieli contained 
them, lb sculptured all over with inscriptions in an unknown ehanetcr, uid altogether 
different from th it of tlie c oins 

“ This monument w is in a tliorough st itc of dil ipid iti )n so iiiuc b so h liardlv to 
hc^distinguisbc d from a luturil mound and it w is onh aftci biMiig e ue fully 
examined the contour of the found ition that 1 decided upon p( in tiding it Its 
height might be sixty oi sfvdity ftet 1 bigaii by pnreing it liom above in the 
centre with a hole of twenty ftit diimetd llie mat< rials exti n ted were chiefly 
a coarse cone rctc, extre nn 1> porous Tin iiiturc of thi storu idiiiiided me foreibly 
of the pyramids of Kgvpt, wlinh are constiuctexl of a lime-stone full of shell impixs- 
Bions (nuramulitie limestone ) 

“ In niy first operation^, 1 found, at the ehpth of thue fed i spiand stone, on 
which were deposited four mppci eoins Below this jioinJ: the woik bieamc 
extremely diflicult, from tin enormous si/i of the blocks of dtuu which eoiild hiidly 
bo removed through the upper opening At ten led lowei down or at t n fiom the 
level of the ground, we met with a cell in the form of i reetanguhr pii ilh lognin, 
built in a solid manner, with we 11 eln ssdl stom s, fiinilv united with nnitii Jbe 
four Bides of the edl corn spondee! with tin foui i mliiiil points iiid it w is d vend 
vinth a single massm stoni Hiving turind llu'iovei, I pereeivtd that itw istoveiid 
With inscriptions [I‘l ix ] 

“ In the eentn of the hollow tell stood a copjM i uiii, < in iielmg w Inch were pi iced 
symmctrieally eight mcdils of the bsun mitil, whith weu eompletily eoiioded with 
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Terdigris. The urn itself was carefully enveloped in a wrapper of white linen, 
tightly adhering to its surface, and which fell into shreds when I opened the um.‘ 
The copper urn enclosed a smaller one of silver : the space between them being filled 
with a paste of the colour of raw umber (terre d*ombre), in which the verdigris had 
b^n to form. This pasty matter was light, without smell, and still wet. On 
breaking it, I discovered a thread of cotton gathered up into a knot (ramassd en uu 
oeul point), and which was reduced to dust on han(Jling it. When I attempted to 
remove the silver urn from within the outer cylinder, its bottom refiiained attached 
to the brown sediment, and I remarked that the silver was become quite brittle from 
age, crumbling into bits between the fingers. Within the silver urn was found one 
much smaller of gold, immersed in the same brown paste, in which were also con- 
tained seven silver medals, with Latin characters. The gold vessel enclosed four 
small coins of gold of the Grseco-Scythic or Gnoco-Indian type;— also two precious 
stones and four pearls in a decayed state ; the holes perforate in them prove thcfih 
to have been the pendants of earrings. 

**From the position in which these several urns were found, an allusion was 
possihly intended to the ages of the world. The four gold coins were of far inferior 
ikbrication to those of silver. The latter are worn as if they had been a long time 
in circulation. Whether they are Greek or Roman, I cannot venture to affirm. I 
would only remark, that if the Greeks before the leign of Philip used the Latin 
alphabet, it might be probable that they were Greek coins, and that they were 
brought into the country by the army of Alexander. If, on the contrary, they are 
Roman, they may bo of the epochs when the kings of India scut embassies to the 
Roman emperors Augustus or Justinian. Or, it is possible that they were brought into 
the country through the ordinary channel of commerce by the Red Sea.’ .... 

« I am surprised that my friend General Ventura did not find an inscription on 
the stone in the principal deposit of the large tope. On my way to Pesbkwar, I 
lately visited the scene of his uperations, and searched carefully among the ruins for 
any such, but without success. This cupola was penetrated by him from above. 
When the cap was removed, a square shaft was found of twenty-one feet deep and 
twelve feet wide, wdl constructed of squared stones. On the fioor of this chamber 
there wfire two massive stones, between which was deposited a square box (see page 
93). The floor itself was formed of two enormous stones, which were broken to 
pieces with some trouble before the digging could be continued below. The diid- 
culties were much increased from this point by the frequent occurrence of large 
blocks of stone looked into the body of the masonry without mortar, which it was 
necessary to extract by the upper vent. At twenty-seven feet below the first stage, a 
second was met with, of a less perfect nature, wherein a second discovery was made : 
bdow this, again, before reaching the ground, the moat interesting discovery 
oeenrred. Hence the miners worked a conduit underground, on the side towards 
the village of Manikyfda, which facilitated greatly the extraction of materials. This 
adit ii now nearly closed up with rubbish, and can only be entered on all fours. 

Uw relics found in this cupola have been sent by my friend to tho 
Askfiie Jk)CiHy of Calcutta, I* refrain from any observations on them. I will only 
remark, that the emblem on the gold medals of Manikyftia, as well as on those of my 


’ The exterior of the copper cylinder of H, Ventura's tope has the marks of a 
doth wrapper well defined on the corroded snrfiue.— J. P, 

* Vhw correcting the press of this missy we are put in possession of H . 
Court's drawings of the coins, whkh we wiRman the subject of a postscript.— J. P* 
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top^ may be observed in Persia with some slight dilTcrcncc, on the scnlpturee at 
Bisitdn, near Kermanshhh ; 1 think alsoy the same symbol exists at Feniepolis. I 
can with confidence assert that the monogram exists on the bas-relief of the 
gate of the ancient castle of Shastar in Susiana. 

“ I have observed that most of the cupolas of Maniky&Ia are situated on the 
ridges of sandstone rock which cy)8s up from the surface of the country. 

“ The ncigBbourhood is generally strewed with ruins, and traces of a square 
building can generally bo perceived, in the immediate vicinity, of similar construc- 
tion to that of a Persian caravanserai. If these monuments are the remains of 
temples, there can bo no doubt that Manikykla must have been the principal seat of 
the religion of the country. The ruins of the town itself are of very considerable 
extent: — everywhere, on digging, massive walls of solid stone and lime are met 
with.” 


NOTE ON THE COINS DISCOVERED BY M. COURT. 

['The illustrative plates of this article (xxiii. and xxiv., 

* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,* iii.), comprising badly- 
executed Calcutta lithographs of M. Court’s drawings, have 
been replaced in the present reprint by a new fac-simile of 
the Maniky&la stone, taken from the original, and reduced 
copies of other interesting Arian inscriptions. The Indo- 
Scythian coins figured in the old plates have now become 
so common that it would be a waste of time to reproduce 
them, and in regard to the money of the ‘ Roman families/ 
their date is all that Indian numismatists need concern them- 
selves about.] 

Since the above paper went to press, I have received, 
through M. Meifredy, the drawings made by M. Court, 
of the several coins, and of the inscription alluded to 
in his remarks. The original drawings being destined 
for Paris, I have, with permission, had fac-similes 
lithographed of the whole, as they are of the highest 
importance towards the elucidation of the history of the 
ancient monuments at Manikyala. 

Plate xxxiv., ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
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gal,’ iii., figs. 1 , 2, 3, and 4, ai’o the four coins found on 
the top of the large stone which served as a cover to the 
niche containing the principal deposit. These coins 
are already well knoAvn to us, the first being the eoiu- 
mon copper coin of Kadphises (in this iiistairee written 
KAA*icTc) : the other three being of kanhpki The reverses 
on the latter coins are, however, difterent from those 
described in my paper on the subject (page 131 : the 
running or dancing figure of fig. 2, has occiUTcd but 
rarely, among the coins heretofore' collected, in com- 
parison with the more' common elevie'o of Mithra or 
Nanaia ; anel Avliere it deees, tlic' name is loss distinct. 
The revi'r'-e of figs. 3 and 4, is evielontly the same pei- 
sonage as is rc'presemtc'd on Gen. Ventura’s gold oe)in, 
standing in lieu of being seated ; anel my cemjecture, 
that this figure had four anus, is ne)w substantially 
confirmed. 

The name is distinctly composed eef the four lettei’s 
OKPO, Avhieli I imagine may be the cenresjeonding word in 
Zend for the Sanskrit (irka^ a common appellation of 
Siiryu, or the Sun. The Hindu image of this deity is in 
fact represented with four arms, and is often acconipanioel 
with a moeen rising behind the shoulders, just as was 
depicted on the Ventum gold coin.' We can have little 
doubt, therefore, that iu this device we behold the sub- 
stitution of the Hindu form of the solar divinity for the 
Persian effigy of Milhra. 

Plate xxxiii., ' Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal,’ iii., fig. 5, is stated by M. Court to be a precise 


* Soo plaU' Kwiv of Mwr’s ‘ rniilhoon.* 
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copy of the inscription found on the lower surface of the 
largo slab of stone. This is doubtless the most valuable 
and important of his diNCOveries ; for it will inform us 
of the prccis(‘ nature and object of the monument in 
question.* Although my progress in dceyphering the 
character in wliich it is written, of wliieh I hope shortly 
to render an account, does md yet enabh' me to transcribe 
the wlioh', still I s(‘e v(*iy disiinctU in the second line 
the word innlikni)^ ‘king,’ in the May sjiiiu' characters that 
occur on the reverse of so man\ of the Jlactviau coins. 
This SO iiii tlu’ows upon tho sul»j<‘ot tli.it it connects 

the niomiiiit-iit Avitli royalty, and jirepait's to lean more 
favourably to tli(‘ liyjiothesis ad\anc(‘d by all those 
have b(‘(ui C‘iig’af;(Hl in openinu tla^ tojKN, and supported 
b}" all the traditions of the eountiN. that tlu^y are the 
sepuh'liral luonunieiits of kin^s. 1 '-hall ha\e to rcaair to 
this (pi(\stion pr(‘sently in Np(‘alvinij; itj* tie litjiiid eontents 
of the metal ('ylindc‘rs. 

[ Jtiin(‘> lhius(‘[) suhstapa nth < u d . • \ [icrhit ini- 

jirrssioii of this inscription, A\hich h* To Inno hrt'ii 

occu])ied u])on shortly picMoiis tt) lu^ hn il dfp.uture iioin 
India. Tlu‘ study thus kit im omph t< df t n ])ubiislicd by 
his hi other, Mr. 11. T. rriiiscp, in liis ‘ >.otu on th(‘ Historical 
Results dcducible from Recent I)ibCO\erieb in Afghanibtaud ‘ 
together with a greatly improved copy of the iiiseiiption itsedi'. 
James Prinsep had so far advanced ui)on his previous reading, 
as to define correctly the greatci p^rt of the naiiK' ot the 
monarcli, viz., " lianeshsm,’ and to offer a conjectural inter- 
pretation of the date as cxx. — 120 I 

Major Cunningham, in his book on the Bhilsa Topes, 


* [ l^ablisliod hy W. II, Alien nml Co., I^ondoii, 1844.] 
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afSrins, that he has 'been able to read with certainty the 
name of Maharaja Kanishka, of the Gushang tribe and, 
in a subsequent paper,^ he develops his proposed translation 
still more distinctly to the following effect. ' In the year 
446, in the reign of Kanishka, Maharaja of the* Gushang 
(tribe), the Satrap Gandaphuka erected a tope (for what 
purpose I have not been able to decipher).* 1 cannot 
altogether concur in Major Cunningham’s readings, though 
many of them seem good and valid ; the titles of both Maha- 
raja and Satrap are clear ; the king’s name I render 
Kaneshshasa. I can discover no trace of a second ^ k. The 
duplication of the ^ sh is doubtful, but it offers beyond all 
question the preferable reading. The outline of the final ^ 
is also imperfect, and the letter might with equal propriety 
*be restored as T r or If ^ However, there is nothing in these 
modifications in the Arian orthography of the name that need 
prevent our recognising its identity with the Greek kanhpki, 
the K&hmiri Kanishka^ the Chinese Kia-ni-sse-kia,*^ 

or the Arabic The Satrap’s name is clearly different 

from that on the brass casket from the larger tope. The 
similarity of the designation to the 

of the '!^4sufzai inscription* (pi. x. ii.) is interesting. 

The ascertainment of the date would indeed be a gain foi'’ 
history, but, for the present, I must take leave to doubt Major 
Cunningham’s power of interpretation, as well as to distrust 
his method of applying the figures, even admitting them to be 
correctly defined.^ 

Plate ix. will, I think, be found to exhibit a fair copy of 
1 [• Bbilsa Topes,’ p. 129 ] 

i Journal of the Asiatic Socie^ of Bengal,’ 1854, p. 702.] 

3 I Rhjh-Tarangini.] 

* ‘Hiouen-Thsang (Julien).] 

» 'AlbirOni (JUinaud) ] 

« See also * Journal of the Asiatic Society of Beoj^* Tii. of 1854, p. 705.] 

’’ p* The date of the former inscription I have retw as 446, on the authority of a 
atone slab in my own possession^ wbicn gives in re^ar order the nine numenils of 
as early a period as the Shh coins of the Satraps or SlanrOshtia. The date I would 
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the writing on the slab discovered in the lesser Maniky&la 
tope by lit. Court. The state of the stone itself is not very 
favourable for the obtainment of an exact fac-simile^ as it 
would seem that the inscription must have been originally 
engraved on a badly-prepared and uneven surface; and time 
and circumstances have^ necessarily still further damaged its 
legibility. I must frankly add, that my transcript (for it 
pretends to be nothing ehe) has been made under other dis- 
advantages ; first, of a limited time for the verification of the 
minor details, and secondly, of the unfavourable position in 
which the stone is fixed. As respects the transliteration into 
modern De van agar i, seeing the scanty aid it affords towards 
any linguistic explanation, I almost hesitate to make it public ; 
but as it claims to do no more than give conjectural render- 
ings of each letter, it may perchance serve as a basis for 
future and more successful tentative readings. 


TRANSCRIPT OF THE MANIKYALA INSCRIPTION. 
(Plate ix.) 

Line 1. WIH 

Possible variants. 

2 ^ XX 3 ly ^ 


rofor t) tlic Buddlii-t era of the Nirvemn of S&tya Sinha, not as now catablisbed, in 
543 11 c , hut ab gener.illj hcUeTcd lu by the early Buddhists for n periM. of teTeial 
ceutuiK's,” [i e , 477 « c 1 P 704 

Majoi Cuniim^li.nn natU, in a note 

“ 111 18t32, I di^co^oied that these numeral fisrures, from 6 to 9, irere the initial 
lettm of their Ftfshtu n.uiu's uritten in Armno-Fuli. Thus 5 is represented by p for 
pniz; r> bv sp lor spaff , 7 by a foi avo ; 8 b} th for ntha, the a having been already 
used for 7*, and 0 b> 'u for mih E\eii the I is a ch, but as the Pashtu word is Sahr, 
this torm must lia\c' been derived fiom India The fiist four figures ore given in two 
dibtiiiet fornih, the second ^et being the older,” etc ^ 

I ha\c nheady stak'd some of mv reasons for objecting to this theory (• Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Reng^l, mi / of 1855, p 5o6) I now await the publication of 
further details coneeining this singular stouo, which has guided the authw to the 
discovery of the enigma of the Buctiian sjstein of numeration. I must ad^ however, 
that if the language of these iiisvriptious proves to be PoshW— ^hich la more 
than doubtful— the difilculty of admitting the figures to have a like derivation m, oo 
far, removed !] 


!• 
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Line 3. 

FoSSIBrjB YABIANTS. 

4 . 


5 . 


6 . 


7 . 

Left Side. 
1. 

2 . 


3 . 


Top. 

Right Side. 
1 . 

2 . 


'Tvwr 

^ If if «r * 
«n ^nni’wpTfvirT^ 

W 7T 

?lft^^f^f«rfT win[»f 

f ; <H MU I j 

tf 

ifrvi^rv4^vj 


The same plate (xxxiii., ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,’ vol. iii.) represents (reduced one- 
third) the position of the three cylinders, or urns, of 
gold, silver, and copper, as they stood in the niche of 
the under stone, surrounded by eight coins of copper, 
arranged in the direction of the cardinal points. The 
coins are mostly corroded, but they can all be recognised 
as belonging to Kadphises and Kanerkos. Fig. 12, the 
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one differing from the ordinary coins of this group, — 
bearing on the obverse the head of a king, with Greek 
legend, and on tlie reverse a standing figure of Hercules 
with his club, surrounded by a Pehlvi inscription, — I 
know from other samples in my possession to belong to a 
monarch sometimes designated eo 2 , -while on others of 
his coins he is distinctly entitled kaa*ic. . . I have no 
hesitation therefore in ascribing this variety also to a 
monarch of the same family. [Kadaphes, pi. xviii., 2 »/w.J 

The contents of the several cylinders of M. Court’s 
tope Avere, beyond all comparison, tlie richest and most 
curious hitherto met with. The large tope gave M. 
Veniura '^mly two gold coins ; that opened by M. Ilonig- 
berger, presented only one gold medal of Kadphises. 
Here, on the contraiy, we have no lo^s than four native 
gold coins, ^^see pi. xxxiv., ‘Journal of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal,’ iii.,) in excellent pre^crvation, in the 
gold um ; and seven sih’er coins in the silver euA'olope : 
with this further p(‘euliarity in the latter, that they are 
all of foreign origin. 

The four gold coins are of a device familiar to us ; 
they bear the legible inscription, in corrupt Greek, 
PAo NANO PAo KANHPKi KOPANo, wliicli T liaA'c dcscribcd in my 
former notice. The figures on the reverse of the three 
fii’st arc of the Hindu cast, having fo\ir arms, with the 
epigi’aphe okpo (tlu"' Sun) ; the}' agree Avith that of the 
copper coins described in the preceding page. The last, 
figiu’C 18, bears* the title aspo. a supposed epithet of the 
Sun ; for an explanation of which see p. 135.' 

^ In a pniphUt just tOAvitoil tioin TaiiN ontitlod “ Obsenatious sur lapartie de 
la Grammairo Coinpar.iiiNt <b' V. Ilopp, tpii so r.ipporto a la langue Zeude/* par 
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The silver coins are entitled to a minute and indi- 
vidual examination ; for, from the first glance, they are 
seen to belong to the medallic history of Borne, of which 
the most ample and elaborate catalogues and designs are 
at hand to fecilitate their exact determination., 

Fio. 19 is a silver denarius of Mark Antony, struck while he was 
a member of the celebrated triumvirate, charged with the eastern por- 
tion of the empire. It agrees with the description of a coin in Yaillant, 
ii., p. 9. 

Obvebse. — ^M. ANTONIVS, III. VIR. R. P. C. {Triumvir Eeipub- 
lim €(mitituenda). Device, a radiated head of the sun, supposed to be 
the same as the Egyptian Osiris. 

Revebse. — ^The head of Antony, behind which the lituusy or crook, 
denoting him to hold the priestly office of augur. 

[Antonia family^ see Riccio, tab. iv.. fig. 25. .Raoul-Ro- 
chette, * A.R, (A.XJ.C.) 711/ Journal des SavantSy 1836, p. 74.] 

Fig. 20. — k. silver denarius, recognised to belong to Julius Caesar, 
from the features, the inscription, and the peculiar device on the 
reverse. It corresponds with one described by Yaillant, ii., 1. 

Obvebse. — The head of Caesar, behind which a star. Medals of this 
kind were struck by Agrippa, Antony, and others, in honour of Caesar, 
after his death ; the star alludes to his divine apotheosis : the letters 
CAESAR.. . remain distinct. 

ReVebse. — The group (of the axe, fasces, etc ) entitled in Latin, 

* Orbis, sccuris, manus junctac, caduceus, et fasces,* and supposed to 
designate the extended empire, the religion, concord, peace, and justice 
of the emperor. 

[ Julia family, Riccio, xxiii., 31. Raoul-Rochette, ' between 
A.R. 694 and 704.*] 

Fig. 21. — ^This I imagine to be a coin of Augustus Caesar, although 
it does not precisely agree with any published medal of that emperor. 


M. Engtoc Bumoaf, p. 7, Tflnd the very two words alluded to in p. 13d, fortui- 
tously ocenrring U> rectify my conjectures as to their ^import — dthre is translated 
* aujeUy* and is evidently an inflected case of our word Athro^ which is thus proved to 
signify simply feu^ ‘ftre,' {dtan^ ‘Ic feu,* p. tiiaBK) — while a little further, we find 
the words **8irontroavG unc fois dans Ic Yendidad-Sadc, maithra pour mttkra^ e’est 
nne fante du manuscript, cme I’arcord des autres copies suffit pour fairo apcrcevoir.*’ — 
May not the same foman apply to the ignorance of the (lic-engravcrs in wnting 
MAOPO for MiePO > 
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Obyebse. — . .VFVS. IIIVIE. Two juvenile heads, probably of 
Caius and Lucius. The circumscribing legend may be either of 
Mescinius Bufus, a magistrate, (Yaill. li., p. 23,) or of Plotius Bufiis, 
mint master, (Yaill. ii. 4,) the only two persons (being at the same 
time triumvirs) recorded whose names terminate in . . VFVS. 

Beverse — female figure holding probably a spear in the left 
hand. The few letters legible seem to form part of the usual inscrip- 
tion on the coins of Augustus. CAESAB DIYI F. {Attgustus Casar 
dni Julii filim), 

[Cordia family, Riccio, xiv., 1. Raoul-Rochette, ^|A.R. 706.*] 

Fig. 22. — The helmeted figure on this coin, and the unintelligible 
inscription on the reverse, lead me to ascribe it to the age of the 
Emperor Constantino, although 1 can find none in Bandurius or 
Yaillant, with which it exactly agrees. 

Obverse. — A head facing the left, with a handsome helmet. 

IIeversi:. — T wo combatants, one clad as a Roman, the other as a 
German (?) a fallen warrior between the two. Beneath, the letters 
QIEBMM. 

[Minucia family, Riccio, xxxiii., 7. Raoul-Rochette, 
^ about A.R. 680.* ] 

The remaining three silver coins are in too imperfect 
a state to be identified : the first, fig. 23, bears the final 
letters of the word CAESARI8. The last, fig. 25, has a 
female head with a mural crown, which may belong to a 
Greek city. 

[23. Accoleia family, Riccio i., 1, Raoul-Rochette, 'subse- 
quent to 7 10 A.R. up to 720.* 24. J ulia family, Riccio, xxii., 4 ; 
25. Furia family, Riccio, xxi., 8. Raoul-Rochette, ‘ A.R. 686.** 
The exact definition of the dates of some of these coins is not 
without its difficulties, but it may be sufficient to say, that the 


^ [Lieut. Alexander Gunningbani seems to have commenced his numismatio 
authonhip by certain emendations of Frmsep|s alignments of these pieces. He can 
hardly be congratulated on the success of bis initial elfort at correcti^ otbersj if the 
following cri&ism of M. llaoul Uoebetto upon this, bis first exercitation, be just. — 
* Je n’oi pas dCL fairo mention dcs pr^teudues rectifications de M. Cunninj^ham 
{* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,* iii., 636, 637.) qui n'ont fait qu'ajouter 
ao nouvelles erreurs. ‘Journal dcs Savants,' 1S36, p. 74.’] 
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best and most recent authorities* limit the issue of the latest 
of these pieces to b.c. 48 .] 

How or why these coins came to be selected for 
burial with the local coins of the Indo-Scythic monarch, 
if is impossible now to conjecture ; and it is certainly 
a most curious fact, that while in the neighbouring 
monument, the foreign coins consisted solely of those of 
the Sassanian dynasty of Persia, these should be entirely 
wantiug here, and should be replaced by coins of Eome, 
many of which must have been regarded as antiques 
at the time, if I have be& right in attributing the 
fourth of the list to Constantine. Such an assumption 
indeed removes all diflBculties regarding the date, and 
brings about a near accordance with the reign of 
Shaphr II. of Persia, in the middle of the fourth 
century, the date already assigned to the principal 
tope from the presence of that sovereign’s coins. We 
may therefore now look upon the epoch of the Hindu 
or Indo^Scythian Rao Eanerki, as established from these 
two concurring evidences, and it may serve as a fixed, 
point whence to trace back the lino of strange names 
of other equally unknown and obscure monarchs, whose 
names are now daily coming to light through the medium 
of these coins, until they fall in with the well-known 
kings of the Bactrian provinces. 


I insert a postcript to this article for the purpose of 
noticing a very important paragraph in the second 


' [Biecio, Naples, 1813 , also U Cohen, ‘ .Monnaics do la B^publiquc Bomoinc.’ 
Paris, 1857.] 
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volume of Marsden’s ‘ Numismata Orientalia,’ materially 
affecting the antiquity of the Manikyala monument. 

It will be remembered, that the Sassanian coins depo- 
sited there were aU of that species distinguished by an 
ornament of two wings upon the head-dress, and that I 
assigned them, on the authority of Ker Porter, and for 
other reasons which appeared conclusive, to Shapur IL, 
A.D. 310-380. There was also on some of them a 
curious cypher, {vide plate v.) which seemed to defy 
scrutiny. 

It seems that Mr. Marsden, on the authority of Sir 
William Ouseley, backed by the Baron de Sacy, attri- 
butes all this class of coins to Ivhosru-parviz, a.d. 689, 
the Zend word Iloslui (for Khosrii) being stated to exist 
on many of them. They have also a cypher somewhat 
resembling the above. 

A multitude of these coins have also been discovered 
bearing Arabic names, Omar, Said, Ilarir [Hani], etc., 
in addition to their usual inscription, and the fact had 
been explained by ]\I. Fra^'hn of the Petersbmrg Aca- 
demy,* by extracts from history, proving that the early 
Muhammadan conquerors of Persia retained the national 
coinage until 75-76, a.h., when the Khalifs 'Abd-ul 
Malilc, and Hajjaj substituted their Cufik coin. Afakrim^ 
in particular, makes the following decisive assertion ; 
‘ Omar caused dirhams to be struck with the same im- 
pressions as were in use under the ISiosroes, and of the 
same form, Avith the addition only of certain Arabic 
sentences upon some, and upon others the name of the 

^ This circunistaiice u ib pomted out to me b} Capt Jenkins, as noticed on the 
cover of the lost * J oiiriml ’ 
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Khalif.’ The curious cypher above alluded to, is accord- 
ingly set down by the Baron de Sacy as Arabic, and he 
reads it, i— a-yi ^ original is a 

little different from our Manikyala type, the termina- 
tion of the first cypher having an opposite curvature 
[ . . a/eiid']. In this form it might possibly be 
read although, as Mr. Morsden remarks, it is 

difficult to discover bin Yusuf in. the context : — ^but if the 
flourish upon the Manikyala coin is supposed to be 
identical with this, the interpretation is at onco over- 
turned ; for it is no longer possible to construe even the 
first cypher into Hajaj in accordance with the Baron do 
Sacy’s reading. 

Be this as it may, the undoubted Arabic names and 
sentences upon so many of the wingcd-cap Sassanian 
coins, tend strongly to unsettle the date I had assumed, 
on the authority of these coins alone, for the Manikyala 
tope; and to bring their construction down into the 
seventh century. But here again an additional difficulty 
arises with regard to the Boman coins just discovered by 
M. Court. Is it likely that, in a distant and semi- 
harbarous country, coins seven hundred years old, 
should have been preserved and selected for bmial in a 
shrine or tomb then erected ? 

The more we endeavour to examine the subject, the 
more difficulties and perplexities seem to arise around 
us ; but it is only by bringing every circumstance for- 
ward that we can hope to arrive at last at any satis&ctory 
coucliunon. The two coins publiidied in plate vi. will 
doubtless be consideied of great interest by the illustra- 
tors of the Sassanian dynasty in Europe — ^they may 
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destroy a favourite theory with them, as their evidence 
of the Arabic names tends to shake our deductions here j 
but we shall both be the gainers in the end, and 
a section, of history at present obscure will be materially 
enlightened by the collation of independent interpre- 
tations. 

NOTE ON THE BROWN LIQUID CONTAINED IN THE 
CYLINDERS FROM MANIKYALA. 

The important discovery made known by M. Court, in the memoir just read, of 
another metallic vessel or urn filled with brown liquid evidently analogous to that 
fouud b/ Sen. Ventura in the great tope of Manikyila, reminds me that I have 
not yet communicated the results of my examination of this enrious liquid. 1 
will now proceed to supply this omission, referring to p. 92 of the present volume, 
and to plate vi., for the particulars of its preservation, and of the vessels containing 
it. It now appears certain that the liquid was originally deposited in these recep- 
tacles, for hud it permeated from the superincumbent strut tuic, it would have filled 
the stone recess as well as the urn, whereas M. Court particularly describes the 
former as empty and dry. 

When the Mauiky&la relics reached Calcutta, the liquid in the outer copper 
vessel was nearly dried up, and the sediment had the form of a dark brown 
pulverulent crust, adhering to the inner surface of the vessels. It was washed out 
u ith distilled water, and preserved in glass stoppered bottles, in which, after several 
months, the greater part fell to the bottom, but the liquid ' ‘ u.incd still of a deep 
brown, and passed the filter of the same colour. 

** The liquid of the inner, or brass cylinder, having the consistence of wet mud, was 
bottled off separately. f 

1. In the innermost or gold cylinder, which rested in an oblique position in the 
brass cose, a deposit of the brown matter had in the course of ages consolidated in the 
lowermost comer, differing from that formed by the rapid drying, in being very 
hard and of a shining vitreous or resinous lustre on firacture. It enclosed fragments 
of the glass (or ambre briad, of M. Ventura) (fig. 22, a, b, c, d,) and when detached 
from the larger pieces of them, possessed the following properties : — 

Specific gravity, 1.92. 

100 parts heated in a test tube gave off moiBtnre,^nd a minute portion 


of empyreumatio oil« 20.0 

The residue, heated red, lost of carbonaceous matter 4.0 

It then fused under the blow-pipe into a parti-coloured slag, which, 
pounded and divested in nitric acid, yielded of phosphate of lime (?) 

tainted slightly by oxide of copper 12.0 

The silicious or glassy residue, unexomined, weighed 64.6 

\ 


100.0 
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2. The brown paste itself was next submitted to examination. . . . WTitbout 

entering into details, the results of the analysis were as follows . 


Empyreumatic oil, passed off through acid 22.0 

Ammonia and water 19.0 

Carbon, burnt off. 18.0 

Silicious insoluble portion of ash 9.0 

Phosphate of lime .*. 10.0 


Oxide of copper, and what remained in the ammonia 22.0 

100.0 

3. A separate examination of a few of the numerous yellow transparent frag- 
ments, which filled the inner cylinder, was then undertaken, principally with a view 
to determine whether they were of a crystalline nature, or simply glass; their 
behaviour under ignition having already convinced me that they were not ** ambre 
brise,” os supposed by M. Ventura 

From the preceding rough analysis it is clear that the fragments arc of a virtreous 
nature, and it seems probable that pieces of glass were fraudulently introduced into 
the cylinder, in lieu of some precious stc ics, which the pious founder may havo 
intended to deposit with the other contents of the monument. 

It remains to offer a few remarks upon lAe nature of these curious monuments, of 
which two opposite theories seem to have been broached. The opinion of the 
inhabitants of the country, as reported by all our observers, is, that they are the 
tombs of ancient kings : — that of Professor Wilson, Mr. Hodgson, and other orien- 
talists, that they are Dehgopcs or Buddha mausolea, containing relics of, or offerings 
to, Buddha or S&kya. 

These two theories however may, I think, be reconciled in a very simple manner. 

Are not Dehgopcs, or Chaityas, in many instances at least, shrines built over the 
remains of persons of the Buddha faith, and conseerated to their saint ? If so, we 
have but to suppose the rulers of the Panjhb, at the period of the erection of the topes 
before us, to have been of this religion, and the desired amalgamation of opinions is 
effected. My friend M. Csoma de Kdros, in reply to my interrogation on the subject, 
expressly treats them as mausolea of the dead, and thus describes the objects con- 
tained in the modem D^hgopes of Tibet : — 

The ashes of the burnt bones of the deceased person being mixed with clay, and 
with some other things, (sometimes with powdered jewels or other precious things,} 
worked into a sort of dough, being put into moulds, arc formed into little images, 
called Uha, tsha^ and then deposited in small pyramidal buildings, or shrines, 
(s. chaityay tib. mehhod-Tteny vulg, chorteny) without any great ceremony, and with- 
out anything precious in addition.*’ 

Such being the custom with the remains of ordinary persons at the present day, 
wo can easily conceive that the quality of tho caskets intended to contain the ashes of 
princes or priests in the flourishing era of their faith, would be of a superior descrip- 
tion, and that coins and other precious substances would in some instances be added. 
In the Manikyhla cylinder, the pounded gritty substanc6 contained in the brown 
paste was evidently such as M. Csoma describes : the larger fragments of gloss were, 
as before surmised, substitutes for precious stones, and the brown paste itself is to all 
appearance compounded of various vegetable matters now decomposed and car- 
bonized, mixed up with a portion of the ashes of tho deceased, as evinced from the 
presence of ammonia and phosphate of lime. 

There U much similarity between these mounds, sometimes of masonry and some- 
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times of rough stones and earth, and the remains described by Mr J Babington, 
under the name of * Pandor Kulis/ m the third volume of the Bombay Transactions 
Those erections are also of two kinds one a mere enclosure of stones, surmounted 
by a circular stone of an umbrella-shape, and thence called a * lopi Kul ' , the other, 
formed of a pit below the surface, in which a ^arge jar is placed the mouth of the 
pit being covered over with a large circular stone, the earth and grass of which give 
it the appearance? of a tumulus or barrow this species is denominated * Eodey Kul,' 
ard it always contains human bones in a more or less perfect state , besides urns, arms, 
implements, and beads of various shapes, colour^, and materials ^ Mr AVilson 
attributes these monuments to a very ancient Hindd practice of collecting and bury- 
ing the ashes and bones of their dead, in places where no sacred stream was at hand, 
into which they might be committed He quotes in support of this hypothesis, the 
following pass igc from Mr H T Golebrooke s *£ssa} on the Funeral Ceremonies 
of the Hindds,’ in the seventh volume of the * Asiatic Researches * 

“ Using a branch of Sami, and another of Palasa, instead of tongs, the son or 
the nearest relation fiist draws out from the ashes the bones of the bead, and 
afterwards the other bones successively, sprinkles them with pcrfumenl liquids, and 
with clarified butter, made of cow's milk, and puts them into a casket made of the 
leaves t thw Pa^osa This he places in a new earthen vessel, covers it with a lid, 
and tics it up with a thread Choosing some elcdr spot, where encroachments of 
the nver are not to be apprehended, he digs a very deep hole, and spreads the Cusa 
grass at the bottom of it, and over the grass a piece of jellow cloth He places 
tliercou the earthen vessel containing the bones of the deceased, covers it with a 
lump of mud, moss, and thorns, and plants i tree in the excavation, or raises a 
mound of masonrv ” 

Ihis IS precisely the Kodey Kul , and the same authority helps us to an explana- 
tion of th( 1 opi Kul, in which no bones arc found 

“ To cover the spot where the funeral pile stood, a tree should be planted or a 
mound cf masonry be raised ” 

“ The one,’ says Prof Wilson, “ commemorates the cremation, and is consequently 
nothing more than a pile of stones the other mums the ash 1 the dead, and 
eonsc quentl) contains the frail and crumbling rehques ot moitilit) 

^Ihc curious circumstance noticed by M Couit of the eight co ns symmetrically 
arranged around the central casket, calls to mind that part of the ceremony described 
in the passage immediately preceding the foregoing extract fiom Mr Colebrooke's 
‘ Essay ’ 

“ The son or nearest relation repairs to the eemeter}, carrving eight vessels filled 
with various flowers, roots, and similar tilings lie walks round the enclosure 
containing the funeral pile, with his right side towards it, successively depositing at 
the four gates or entrances of it, beginning with the noith gate, two vessels contain- 
ing each eight different things, with this prajer, * May the adorable and eternal gods, 
who arc present in the cemetery, accept from us this eight- fold unpcnshable 
oblation may they convey the deceased to pleasing aiid*cternal abodes, and grant to 
us life, health, and perfect ease This eight-fold oblation is offered to Siva and 
other deities salutation to them ' ” * 

Although the foregoing extracts refer to the ceremonial of the orthodox Hindfis, 
they may probably represent the general features also of a Buddha funeral , for the 

' ‘ Oriental Magayinc,’ i p. 25 

- ‘ Asiatic Researches, * vii 256 
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Buddhists agroe with them in burning their dead , and in afterwards consigning the 
ashes and bones to some durable mausoleum. Dr. llamiltou informs us that the 
remains of priests in Ava, after cremation, are preserved in monuments,^ and Mr. 
Duncan describes a marble um dug up among the Buddhist ruins at Sarn&th, near 
Ben&rcs, which contains * a few human bones, together with some decayed pearls, 
gold leaves, and other jewels of no value,' just of the same nature os those discovered 
in the Panjhb. There was also a similar precaution of enclosing th^ more precious 
um in ono of coniscr material, (in this case of stone,) in order more effectually to 
insure its preservation. That the bones at Sarnath, belonged to a votary of Buddha 
was confirmed by a small image of Buddha discovered closo by, and by the purport of 
the inscription accompanying it.^ 

From consideration of theso circumstances, therefore, in conjunction with the 
decided opinion of all those who have recently been engaged in the examination of 
the Panjfib and K&bul topes, the hypothesis of their being the consecrated tombs of 
a race of princes, or of persons of distinction, rather than mere shrines erected as 
objects of worship, or for the deposit of some holy relic , seems both natural and 
probable ; or rather the two objects, of a memorial to the dead, and honour to the 
deity, seem to have been combined in the meritorious erection of these curious 
monuments. 

I cannot omit noticing in this place, one of those singular eoincidenccs which 
often serve to throw light upon one’s studies. While our enterprising friends have 
been engaged in opening the ancient topes of Upper India, tho antiquaries of 
England have been at work at some ancient Boman tumuli or barrows in Essex. 
Without intending to draw any conclusions from the facts elicited in the course of 
their labours, it is impossible to read the pages of the * Archaeologia' (1834, vol. xxv.) 
vrithout being struck with tho similarity of customs prevailing in such distant 
localities, pointing as they do towards a confirmation of the many other proofs of the 
identity of origin of the Boman and the Uindfi systems. 

Tho sepulchral tumuli of Essex contained, like those of the Panj&b, various 
bronze urns, enclosing fragments of burnt bones, glass, coins, and even the brown 
liquid Itself! The liquid is described os being m somo cases * of a light )ellow, iii 
others of a dark brown,’ of which colour was also an inorustation about the exterior 
of tho vessels. Professor Faraday, who examined the liquids, supposes that the wr^er 
was not originaUy placed in the urns ; but that it came over by a species of distilla- 
tion into tho empty space of the vases, on the alternate heating and cooling of the air 
contained in them. The researches of MM. Ventura and Court may give reasons 
for thinking the contrary. 

“ The deposit on the side of the large vase was a dry flea-brown powder, contain- 
ing a few white specks. It was combustible with a very feeble flame, burning like 
ill-mode tinder or charred matter. It loft'' a little pale light ash, containing car- 
bonated alkali, carbonate of lime, and a litUo insoluble earth. This substance gave no 
trace of ammonia by heat. It is probably tho result left upon tho decay of organic 
matter, but of what nature, or in what situation that may have been, I cannot say. 

“The liquor was a dilute solution of tho same kind of matter, (4.2 grains to a 


1 ‘TransactionB of the Boyal Asiatic Society,’ ii., p. 46. 

* Tho square chamber without door or other opening discovered in digmg tho 
ruins at Buddha Gaya, and supposed by Dr. Hamilton to be a tomb, resembles the 
square ornamented Camber penetrated by Dr. Gerard near K&bul, where he found 
the image of Buddha, described at page 136 of the present volume. 
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fluid ounce :) this when dried and heated, did yield a little ammonia ; it blackened, 
but did not bum visibly. 

** A third bottle was found to contain a fatty substance like stearic acid, melting 
under 212°, burning with a bright flume, and leaving little ash. It was dark-brown 
on the exterior, and yellowish and semi-transparent in the middle the brown 
colouring matter was separated by dissolving the fat in alcohol— it was supposed to 
be the residue of albuminous or gelatinous matter, but it yielded no trace of 
ammonia." 

Mr. Gage, the author of this description, imagines the liquid to have been lustral 
water, poured in at the time of depositing the bones and funeral ashes. The pieces 
of fused glass adhering to the burnt bones, and the liquid, recalled to him Virgil’s 
description of the funeral pile of Misenus. 

Congesta cremantur 

Thurea dona, dapes, fiiso crateres olivo. 

Postquam collapsi cineres et flamma quievit, 

Rcliquias vino ct bibulam lavere favillam : 

Ossaque Iccta cado texit ChoriuEeus aheno. 

The dark-browTi incrusted powder of the outside of the um was in the same 
manner referred to a decayed wreath of yew, or other dark vegetable, depicted in 
the liucs — 

Cui frondibus atris 

Intexunt latcra ct feralcs ante cupressos 
Constituunt. J&nexd^ vi. 216. 

The offerings at funeral sacrifices among the Romans consisted of milk, wine, 
blood, and such other munera as were supposed to be grateful to the deceased — 
money was usually added to defray the charges of Charon’s ferry. 

The reader may compare this description with the extracts from Colcbrooke, 
before given, and draw his own conclusions. 


As the opinions of all those who have visited the countriec % } ere these monu- 
ments lio, arc particularly deserving of attention, I cannot rosi the tentptation of 
extracting a paragraph concerning tlicm from the ‘Manuscript Journal* of Mr. 
Trcbcck, the companion of Mr Moorcroft, now in my hands for transmission to 
Europe These travellers, it ivill be seen, visited the spot where Mr. Masson has 
lately been so actively engaged. They procured some of the coins now so common to 
us, and they had recciiod from native tradition the same account of the contents of 
the topes which has now been confirmed by direct examination. 

“ On the evening when wc were encamped at Sultfinpflr, Mr Moorcroft, in the 
course of some inquiries learnt that there were in tlic neighbourhood n number of 
what the people called B6tjs or towers, which, according to their accounts of them, 
were exactly of the same form os that seen by us in the Khurbur country. In con- 
sequence of our stay at Bfidk Bfigb, wc had sufficient leisure to return in search of 
them, and in the forenoon df the 8th, taking along with us a person in the service of 
Sult&n Mahmud Khkn, wc set off towards the pla<‘c ’‘^hc^e they wore said to be. 
Our road 1 ly between Sultfinpflr and the Sbrkhfih, and taking a guide from that vil- 
lage, we were conducted to the bank of the latter nMih i ^ hicli wc were obliged to ford. 
The water was so deep and rapid that a man on loot could not have got across it, and 
its colour was quite red, from the quantity of red earth waslicd along by it. Having 
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passed it, and ndden over some fields, belonging to a small Oarhi, or walled hamlet, 
and over a piece of clayey land, much cut and bioken by water-courses, we reached a 
narrow gra\ ell} slope, joining at a few hundred }ards to the left, the base of the 
mountains bounding this side of the i alley Here we found a Buij, but were a good 
deal disappointed by its appeal ance It differed considtiably from those we Ind 
before met wnth, and though cortainl} antique, was built much less substantially its 
extenor being for the most part of small imgularl}-si/td shtc, connected without 
mortar A good deal of om side of it had filleii t )wti, and there were othirs bifiuc 
us, we did not stay long to examine it We counted seitral whilst pi oc tiding, the 
number of them amounting, is well is I tin recollect, to ih\on, and seeing one niou 
to the westward, and btttti than the lest, wc id\ iiictd tow nds it It w is ^ituitid 
on a stony eminence at the biseof tlu hills lu ii whtu tlie main rnti of Kibul 
issues from behind them, and nc iily on i line witli tht g iideii of Ch iliar 13 igh 

“ We osctiukd to it, ind found it to be of about the sime size is the out m ir 
Lalla B&gh, but, as ]Ubt hs( iM d, ot a difiertnt foim It was iii i m >u p< ifu t si ite 
than any of the ust in the same iKiiiiU, hut \ iried littk fnnn tlitni (itlui iii st>k 
or figure It w is built iipm i sqiiiie stiurtuii, which w is oiiiiiiKiitid l)^ pilistcis 
with simple basements, hut with nthei euiious lupit ils A\ cri it a toiuh iit ftiiglit 
suppose the ceiitie of thi littii coirscl} to u pi i suit i skull siippoitid hi twolniii'. 
placed side b} side, iiid upright, or rathei iboMti oi hilt (\liiuUi willi its bwd 
part divided into tw o On each side of thiswiie two 1 iigc pomtid lines ind tin 
whole supported two slibs of wliuh the lowci w is smillii thin the uppi r im I hi 
most curious eircumstancc in this oinimeiitil woik w is tint though it hid ( uisuhi 
able effect, it was constructed ( f siiiill piutsof thin liti cUnciIn ili'*!) m ' ind h id 
more the appe 11 nice of the substitute ot in ibk iicliitcct win w is ])i s^dlu turn, 
and had a sc licit} of mitciiil thin the woik ot one who hid ibundin c )t tlu litter 
plenty of leisure, and i nunibci of workmen it c< inrn in I V tlir.hl <1 stips hid 
formerly led up the MUitluiii side of this plitlorm but ii thiii„ mu mud ot tlu iii 
except a proji eting lu ip ot luiiis On tlie centre ot tlu plitfuniwis the piiniipil 
building, called bv the c mritr} jxopb the T3uij the sidisot which h 1 1 lueii ciietcd 
on a perpendicul ir to lull its pi ( scut height This lowci poitum ot it w is he idi d b) 
a cormce, and w Ob g^cafer in dnmeter than the uppei part of the stiuetuu its top 
forming a sort of shelf round the hose of the latter Its ccntic w is iiiaiked b} a 
semicircular moulding, and the space between the moulding and the eoriiiee,^w is 
ornamented by a band of supei-fieial niches, like false windows, m miniature, aiehcd to 
a pomt at the top, and only separated by the imitation of a pillar formed, ns before 
noticed, of slate The upper part of the tower was a little cur\cd mw iids, oi conic il 
above, but a great deal of its top had fillen off Ihc effect gi>en to its evtcuor b} i 
disposition of matonal was ritbcr curious From a distanee it seemed clue keel a good 
deal bke a chess-board — an appeirance oecasioued b} modcritely luge sized pines 
of quartz, or stone of a win tub colour, being imlHekkd iii rows at icgulir diutiiuis 
in the thin brown sliti before spoken of I bad just tiiiio tliou^li liiuiied, to Uke 
an outline of its form ition on a piece of drawing-p ipi i 

“ The use of these eie< tit ns next became a m ittei of speeulition, and Mi Moor- 
eroft, having heard that coins were frequentl} puked uy, iii v iiious plicis ne ir them, 
instructed a man the day after our iiturii to pioeitd to the ncighbouihood of them, 
and try if some ancient pieces of money were not to be found The iiihahi knits of tlie 
Ummnr Shall, a small village near them, said, tint they learnt fioni tradition that 
there bod formerly been a 1 irgc city in this part of the valley, and pointed to some 
excavations acioss the K&bul nver, which they told us ]i id been a pait of it Of the 
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coins they stated that several had been found of copper, but as they were of no value 
to them, they had been taken to some of the nearest hamytUy or shopkeepon, and 
exchanged for common pice This information gave a clue to the person in search of 
them, and be succeeded at two or three visits to some Hindds of Chah&r B&gh, 
Sult&nptir, etc , in procuring several He was also sent back to Jal&l&bkd, but 
brought with him from thcncc only two pieces of Russian money, which were useless 
The former were, however, very valuable and curious, and had on each side of them 
for the most jiart impressions t»f human figures , but from the frequency with which 
they were combined with representations of the elephant and the bull, it may be con- 
jectured that they were struck at the command of a monarch of the Hmdfi, or Buddhist 
persuasion. The variety was considerable, and there were certainly two or three 
kinds which might have been Grecian, particularly one that had upon one side of it a 
bust, with the nght arm and hand raised before the face with an authoritative air. 
Of this com thf re were tight or ten, they were of about the same size as English 
farthings, and the figure spoken of was executed with a correctness and freedom of 
style foreign to Asia, at least in the latter ages The rust upon them, and the decayed 
state of the surfaces of two or three, as well as the situation in which they were found, 
proved that thev were not modern There were several more of the same size, 
mercl} with inscriptions in letters not unlike Sanskrit , and some other inscriptions, 
on the lirgti picct s of nionc} , were so legible that a person, acquainted with oriental 
lett^^a • iDtiquitus, might discover much from them Withiegard to the Bur] s, or 
buildings pioioisly mtntKiKd, Mr Moorcrofts opinion is probably correct He 
conjectuies that they art the tombs (»f some persons of great rank, among the ancient 
inhabitants or aborigines of the country , ind as the religion of the HmdiSs seems to 
have been prev dent hue m tin larhest agts, that tht> have been erected as records of 
the saenhees ol S i is But tin question cinnot bi satisfactorily set at rest till one of 
them IS opened It is odd that tho should have escaped destruction, situated as 
they are in the full fioiit of Musalm in bigotr) and avarice, and, notwithstanding 
what some indniduals assert, their pit sent detajed state stems to be occasioned by 
age, rather than an} attempt to discover whither the} contain an} thing v duable A 
few people say that one of them was opened, and that a sm ill hollow place was covered 
near its base, in which there were some ashes as of the human body ” 


NOTE EXPLANATORY OF THE CONTENTS OF 
PLATES IX. AND X 

[ I have taken advantage of the vacant space in plate ix. to 
insert a reduced fac-siinile (fig. 2) of the bi-literal inscription 
discovered by Mr. E. C. Bayley in th^ Kangra Hills. These 
counterpart legends are stated to be '‘cut on two granite 
boulders, about thirty yards apart,’" in a field half-way between 
the village of Khunniara and the station of Dhurumsala, “ on 
the edge of the high bank of a mountain torrent.” 
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' Transcribed into modem characters, these inscriptions may 
be reproduced as follows : — 

Arinn, 

“The gardea of Krishnayasa (or he who glories in Krishna).” 

Indian Pali, I Ni KlUei ' 

“The garden of the happy Krishnayasa.” 

The chief palaoographic value of those brief records consists 
in the proof they afford of the reception of the Indian I'ali 
anusw&ra (or dot above the ordinary line of writing), into the 
Arian or Bactrian Pdli alphabet. This can scarcely be supposed 
to be due to anything but mere local usage incident lo the 
concurrent employment of the two sets of characters. The 
Arian system, in its primitive form, certainly did not admit of 
any such optional interchange of the nasal sign ; for in the 
Kapurdigiri inscription the anuswara is regularly and uniformly 
represented by an arrow point below the preceding letter ; while 
the numismatic alphabet, and the lapidary series of later days, 
expressed the same soimd by a small semi-circular curve at the 
foot of its leading or introductory character. Mr. Bay ley 
alludes to the supposed discovery by Major Cunningliam of 
this nasal dot on the coins of Menander and Amyntas. Judg- 
ing from the numerous examples of the coinages of Menonder 
that I am able to refer to, I feel altogether unprepared lo sup- 
port any such inference, or to concede that the isolated dot 
below the line of writing purports anything beyond the e^- 
tablished suffix fL. Tliat, in certain cases of faulty dic- 
execution, the small foot-curve constituting tlie N was degi*adcd 
into one or even two dots, there is little doubt ; but this would 
in no wise establish thgt the ordinary symbol of the K medial 
was convertible into an anusw&ra ; and even supposing such a 
change likely or possible, there would still remain to bo justified 

* [I am not qint( of the accuracy of the assignment of the t in Madan- 

; the fac-flimil( i iih nacfci.O h ] 
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SO radical a change of alphaootical rule as the transposition of the 
sign from a positimi below to one abov(\ the ordinary alignment 
of the writing ; but I will reserve anj lurther remarks upon the 
paloDographic peculiarities of this and the other inscriptions in 
these plates, till such time as I coirie to consider the Bactrian 
alphabet undbr its vai ious t‘])ochal and gtograpliical avspects in 
the general towards the conclusion these papers. 

Another point of considerable interest cnniiectt'd with this 
inscription may, howe^el^ be monientaril} ad\erted to, that is 
the distinct ineiition of Krishna as an object of religiou^ re\er- 
eiice at so early a period us this record iiecessaril\ refeu-s to. 
It is, of course, a hazardous matter to attempt to fix date> from 
the mere modifications of forms of h tters, and one that had 
better be ('xaniined c'lsewhere, especially as I shidl ha\e occasion 
to s}io^\ that i‘i ‘jisep’s first theory on the suhjeet attempted far 
too comprehensive a range, A\hen it proposed ti) attribute all 
change's and transitions to the action of tinu' alone, without 
referenee to the many iueidental eireuiu^taiu es that necessarily 
exercise an inlluenee ii]H)n llio progM'sNi\e de^ eh>pinents of 
chirography. Still, itli e\erv reser\e. these inscriptions must 
be pronounced iiilinitely ante'vior to the date certain iters 
have of late pretended to assigu to the iiitroduetion of Krishna 
into the Hindu Pantheon. 

Tig. f‘b pi. ix., is a copy of an imperfect legend on the lid of 
a brass casket, which seems to have enclosed the usual silver and 
gold boxes de\oted to the enshrinement of lolics. These formed 
part of Mr. ilassoii’s final despatch from Afghanistan, and 
reached England too late for notice in the ‘ Ariana Antiqtia.* 
Prof. Wilson is nnable to trace the exact locality Avhence these 
objects were procured, and the inscription itself is too much 
worn and abraded to. admit of any consecutive definition of 
the letters. I have inserted it chiefly on account of the date, 
which will be seen to be identical with that on the Maniky&la 
stone. 

I have devoted plate x. to the exhibition of the inscription 

11 
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on the brass nm discovered in a tope, about thirty miles west of 
£&bul, in the district of Wardak.* This um, which in shape 
and size approximates closely to the ordinary water- vessels in 
use in India to tliis day, has originally been thickly gilt, and its 
surface has in consequence remained so excellently well pre- 
served, that every puncture of the dbtted legend may be satis- 
factorily discriminated; but though it oflfers this immense 
advantage over the parallel inscription on the Manikyahi stone, it 
has its corresponding drawbacks in the new and unkno'^vm forms 
of many of its letters, and the little care that has been taken to 
mark the nicer shades of diversity of outline which, in many 
cases, constitute tlic only essential difference between characters 
of but little varj'ing l<jrni. As it shares the present reproach of 
being unintelligible in its language, we are of course deprived 
of any data w’hercupon to found conjectures as to the values of 
the unknown characters, and, wth very limitod exceptions, we 
are equally denied any aid towards supplyiiig, by the tenor of 
recognised words, the deficiency in the due fashioning of tlie 
letters of which they should be composed.® 

But, as all this incertitude invites a corresponding degree of 
license in purely tentative readings, !’ may be permitted to refer 
to some isolated words that seem independently to convey their 
own meaning. Such, for instance, as forfNfP: vihdra, ‘ a 


' [The following comprises all the information Mr. Masson affords uh regarding 
this relic ; it seems to have been found in one of the “ Topes of Kohwat in the dis- 
trict of Wardak .... situated on the course of the river, which, having its source 
in the Haz&rajkt, flows through Loghar into the plain cast of Kiibul, where it 
unites isith the stream passing through the city. They arc distant about thirty miles 
west of Kiibul. There are fi^c or six topes, strictly so called, with numerous 

tumuli I found that three or four of tnese structures had been opened at some 

unknown period In the principal tone an internal cupola was enclosed, or 

rather had bwn; and one of those unexplained tunnels or passages led from it 
towards the circumference. 1 directed certain operations to be pursued, even with 
the opened topes, and pointed out a numl^ of tumuli which 1 wislicd to he examined, 
as they were very substantially constructed: the results |)rovcd successful, in a great 
measure, and comprised seven vases of metal and steatite, with other and various 
deposits. One of tne brass vases was surrounded with a Bactro-Pkli inscription. . . . 
The coins found in these monuments were of the Indo-Scythic class.*' — ^Ariana 
Antiqua,’ pp. 117, 118.1 

* [ In lilustration of this difficulty, I have only to refer to the word Mahar^a- 
rojmtirt^a in the ffic-simile, plate x.] 
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monastery/ a standard term in Buddhist phraseology : and one 
that may be seen to occur in the side-legend on the Manikytta 
stone. The title of lihagaion may also be doubtfully 

indicated, as likewise the for mrtra 'relic/ which has 

also been previously mei with. The Mahirajrijddhiraj’s name 
I read preferentially as IToveahshandraf but the final compound is 
altogether an arbitrary assignment, and the rendering of the re 
is similarly open to correction. However, to spare my readers 
any further comment upon such doubtful materials, I may add, 
that though I can ofier but little recommendation for my 
transliteration, I may venture to invite the attention of those 
who would follow up the study to the copy of the original 
inserted in the plate, which T liavc done mv utmost to give 
accuracy to.* 




1C4 XRAMSUXUUIION OF THE INSCBIPTIOIf. [tsT. riii. 


Lw* 2. (contiiiaed). 

^ ^ ^ W 

Possible vAiiiijwTs. ^ ? IJ ? fif ^ 

V ^ T ^ 5 fw 

^ f?i j V 

H?t ^ Tir '* 

In order to bring under one view the whole amount of 
documentary evidence available towards the elucidation of the 
flhetrian series of numerals, I have inserted in plate x. (figs. 
2 and 3) copies of the opening portion of two inscriptions pub- 
lished by Major Cunningham, in the * Journal of the Asiatic 
Aciety of Bengal/ vii., of 1854. The originals are stated to 
liaise been found in the T6sufz4i country. 

The interpretation oflbred for the fiiit legend is ' San 338» 

eH^rasa . . . ir«W44/ 
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The second, it is proposed to render as ‘ Scoi 390, Svdmm 
mam mdi prathame Mahodayasa (oi ilaliarayasa) Gushangam 
rajaJ 

The inscription on the earthen jar from Tope 13, Hidda, 
given in the j)late of alphabets in Wilson's 'Ariaua Antique,* 
also seems to commence with a date, but as I am unwilling 
to rely upon this faulty transcript » and unable to refer to the 
original itself, or even to Masson's first copy, I abstain fr^m 
any attempt to define its purport. 


SITPPLEMENTAUY NOTE OX TOPES. 

Albt'It coiuparatiyely iv \v to the subject, I feel called 
upon by the occasion to comment briefly, in connection with 
the general inc ury, on the limited additional evidence, illus- 
trative of the piir])ort and object of the topes of Maniky&la, 
that has b(‘en developed in the preceding pages. 

Professor Wilson dissents iVom Prinsep’s ‘ compromise,* 
cis he styles it,^ which would n'gard Stupas as both sepulchral 
and cnshriiial, and adduces rtM^oiis fur vicwi\.^ them exclu- 
sively under the latter aspec t. Ilurnour — so worthily identified 
with Pali literature— in contrasting tlie Buddhist and Br^i- 


* [“Lieut Buriics, Mr. ^Ias*.on, and Couit, adoptincr tlic notions that prcmil 
nmong-^t the people of the country, aie inclined t»> ng.nd them ns regal sepultures ; 
but 1 am disposed, ^^ith Mr. Er>kiuo and Mr. Ilodjjsou, and I believe mth those 
learned antiipiaries ho Inn e tre.iteil of the subject in Europe, to regard them as 
dnhgopas on a large scale, that is, a-^ shiine.s euelosing and protecting some sacred 
relic, attributed, piohahh with ^erv litth* tiuth or verisiiuilitude, to Shtyo Siuhn, oi 
Gautama, or to smiu' iuti’rn>r repie-entatne of him, some Biailnsatwn, or wme high 
priest or Luma of local s.ineut\ . Mi Ihin^-ep has mauitestiHl a disjmsition to efleet a 
Rind of eonipromiso hetniVu tlu'se opinion^, and suggests,, after examimiig some of 
tbo eireumstuneos calculated to tlirow light on the question, that the two objects of q 
niemonal to the dead, and a shniu to the di>inity, niav have bemi eombiued iu the 
meritorious erection of the^e ouii«>ns monument^ The chief ivasons for a contrary 
opinion, and for belioiiig them to bo shrimv of supposed irlies of Buddha — Gairtama 
or his predecessors — are drawn from the opinioii'j of nation" >till professing Buddhism, 
whoso sentiments in legard to the origin and purport ot theii own ndigious monu- 
ments arc more entitled to respect, than the e,irele>s and h>o"v tndi nee of the Hindis 
and Mohammedans of the runjfib and A\fghaiii"t:in.”— * Anana Antij ua,' p. W,"} 
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manical systems^ adopted, in its general sense, this last opinion, 
but extended the circle of those supposed to be entitled to 
such cairn-like honors to kings favourable to Buddhism, in 
addition to recognising the purely cenotaph form of the dedi- 
catory Stupa.’ Major Cunningham arfanges these .monuments 
under the triple classification of Dedicatory, Funereal, and 
Memorial while Mr. Fergusson rejects unconditionally the 


* [ “Prinsep a d4jd propose une conciliation analogue des deui opinions oppos6ea, 
qui vculent, Tunc que lea Stupas soient des ddiilccs purement religieu^, 1* autre qu’ih 
soient uniquemcnt das tombeaux de souverains. II ^sc que Ics deux dcstinauons, 
celle d’un tombeau ct celle d'un ^didcc consacr4 a la Dinnit4, ont pu dtrc I’objct 
commun qu*ont eu en rue Ics auteurs de ccs monuments curicux. M. Wilson a doniie 
de bonnes raisons contre ce sentiment^ et il croit, avec Erskine et Hod^on, que les 
Stdpas, comme Ics Dagobs de CcUan, sont destines renfermcr et k proteger quelque 
sainte relique, attribute, piobabkmcnt sans beaucoup dc raison ni ao rraisemolance, 
H Ciikraumha, ou a quclqu’un des pei^^oiia^es qui le reprdsentent, comme un Bd- 
dhisatt\a ou un grand-pretre senerc diui«» Ic p.i)s oti a etc 6le\6 le Stikpa Je me 
permets d’ajoutcr a cettc Ustc les lok faMirabl’ts au Buddhiunc, et je erms, en 
outie, qu’il faut tenir compte des cenotapbos batis a I'intention d(s Buddhas. 
Les 14gendcs nous revelcnt encore une autre cause dc la multiplicity dc ces 
tumulus, e’est ro8p4rance de«> mentes que Ics fidUcs cio\aicnt s’assurer en faisant 
oonstruirc des Stupas a I'intention d’un Buddha Ccs constructions, sortes des 
c4notaphcs solides doisent a\oir ete nombuust^, ct *-1 U^ uiitiquaires, en ouvrant 
queiques-uns des Topes de 1’ Afghanistan n’) out pu trouxrr aucuu d6bris humam, 
e’est probablcment qu’ih adrcssouiit k des Stupas uu genre dc ceux dont je parle, ct 
dont il existc un tres grand nombic fber Ics Burmans ” — Introduction a Vhxstoirc du 
Buddkinm Indim^ Paris, 1844, p 365 

I must not omit to refer to the ‘ Commandment Tope/ mentioned in the 
separate tablets at DhauJi Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ ni 442) I 
therefore extract such portions of Bumouf’s rc\ision of Prinsep’s onginal translation 
of those edicts as bear upon the design undci which the Stupa Dubalahi was erected 
“ Au nom du (roi) cheri des Deias, h grand ministre de T&sali, gouicmcur dc 
\ille, doit s’ entendre dire Quoi quo ‘c soit que je decrete, je d6sire qu’il en soit 
rex4cutcur Voila ce que jo liii fais (onnaitre, rt jo recommence deux fois, parco que 
rette repetition est rcgard6( par moi foinim* capitale Cost dans ce dcsscin que ce 

que ce Tuphu (Stupa) [ TO] a Lvj dusve, (c Htkpu de commandement cn cfTct 
a destine aujourd’hui a de nornbroux nulhcrs d’etres vivants . . en effet, ce 
Hikpa rogardc' ce pajs tout entier <|Ui nous (st soumis, sur oc iiiupa a 4te promul- 
la regie morale Qm, si un homme rst soumis, soit a lu cuptivite,” etc . — Le 
Lotus de la bonne Zot\ p 672.] 

^ “ The Topes wore, tlu rtlorc, of three distinct kinds 1st, the Dedicatory, which 

were consdCfated to the sunume Buddha, 2nd, the s^notly Puiieroal, iihich contained 
the aahes of the dead, aim 3id, the Mtmoriul, ahich iiere built on celebrated spots.”] 


• [** Par le mot regarde, il faut sraisomblablement entendre * (‘ommande, TOUveme.’ 
. . . . ve qui suit I'M plus <luir tata itchhxtavtyk tupH hi doit hignifier ‘rest pour- 

3 am ce st^pa doit etre (]esir6 ; ’ ct la raison ([u'( n donne le roi se trouve dan.s les 
eux mot.s suivants, nitimadjham paUpddayt mdU^ ‘ piiissions-nous faire obtenir la 
liqueur enivrante de la moral* ! ’ C’est mnniievtoment le roi qui parle ici ct qui ex- 
plique comment il a ete eonduit a dri'-sei le Stupa <h* i ommanacment, k cause de 
{'6dit grav4 sur les rochers au-dcssus chstpuls, fiu dans le Noisinage dcKqucls, 4tait 
eonstruit ce stiipa**] 
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first of these divisions,* and reduces the list to Dagobas, 
designed for the preservation of relics, and Topes ^erected 
to mark some sacred spot or to commemorate some event in 
the history of Buddha, ^or of his religion/ ^ I myself am 
disposed to infer, alike from the ordinary historical data, as 
from the Buddhist scriptural testimony itself, that the leading 
design associated with the erection of topes had its origin in 
the primitive practice of raising uj) tumuli to mark the site of 
cinerary sepulture. To whom this tribute was extended, 
and whether the size of the superstructure had reference to the 
wealth or importance of those whose ashes it was designed to 
cover, need not now detain us ; but it is clear tllat Sakya 
Muni l:i»nself — if his words are faithfully reported — enjoined 
no more lionoiirs for his remains than were accorded to a 
mundane Chakravavtti Raj^,® the concluding portion of the 


' r * Handbook of Architecture, * i. 16 ] 

* r ‘ Handbook of Architectiu-c,* L 8, 9.] 

* f As to his corporeal remains,** Bhagaw^ “ ropbe^, that rijas and ffrandees of the 

will attend to his funeral obsequies ; and tliat hi'^ diNCiples need uot aflnet themselves 
ill that respect. He statea aKo that his creiuation Mill be conducted with the same 
lioiiouis as that of a Chakkawatti raja, 'which he thus describes - They wind a new 
cloth round the corpse, ha>iug uouiid it uith a new cloth, they enclose it in a layer 
of tlo.s.*, cotton, en^a^e^l it in a la} or Of Ho"'? i-otton, the'’’ bind Hiat with 

anotlu'i new ilotli. Il.ningiii this inaimei enclosed a Chakkawatti >dja*s corpse, in 
liM^wliundied double kneia i^ol tv»ttoii and ehuh) and 'lepoaitcd it lU a metal ‘ oil- 
ehaldioii, and covered it with another Mimlar le^^el, and having foimcdn fiiUiTal pile 
with (‘\eiy description ol fiagi.iut i omlm''tible’<, tlun consume the body of a Chukka- 

laja, and lor a Chakk.iwatti ifija the} build the thupo at a snot where four 
principal lomls meet. It is in this luaiiiuT, Aiiaudo, they ticat tlie -coruso of a 
Chakkuw iitti u'lja. SVhatei or the form obsen cd in regard to the corpse of a ChAkawatti 
ihja may be, it i> Anaudo, that the same foi-m should be observed in re^rd 

to the coi-jjsc of Tatii&gato. Bha^iwh next dwells on the merits that arc acqmrod 
by buildiiii; thnpA o\ei relics of Tathi^atk, Paeh6- Buddha, Bftwakh and Chakkawatti 
rhjas ” — 'riiiuour'? Analysis of the Pitakatayan, ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ mi , p lOOo 

The It Him has it thus: — “ Please to in«tiuet us how we should pei-fomi the 
fniieial ceieinoiiu\s.’* [Aiianda replies]: — Citizens ! y\ like manner w ith tho>o of 
an iiiii\eiN.iI luonaich (a chaimmriti) . . . Tlieii his bones being put into an um 

of gold, and Iniilding a Cliaitja for the bones, on such a place where fom roads 
meet — ‘Asiatic Uescarches,’ \\. p. 312. C>oma Kdrtis, Extracts from 'J’ibctan 
authoiitii 

In tills aKo the P.'di annals concui “The Kusinariaii Mallians theu thus inquired 
of llie >nuiablo .\iiaiido How, lord Aiiaiido, should we dispose of the corpse of 
Bluig.iwh ? — W.isctthians, it is proper that it should be treated iu the >ainc manner 


• [ “Tlio A{tuah\tlui requires this word to be rendered gold.*'] 
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ceremonial of which consisted in the erection of Chaityas oi 
Topes over the osseous fragments that escaped the combustion 
of the fnneral pile. The leading purport of the <acicd texts 
manifestly being that he should be buried as weic 

then buried; the subsequent lefticncc to the Buddhist 
Hieraixhs' is so inconsistent vith >\hat precedes it, and the 
detail is given in so in\ cited an oidti, that it paitahes largely 
of the ajipearance of an unauthorised addition to tlie original 
version." Sakya equalh, as both Burnoul ' and V\ ilson^ have 
already remarked, seems to have contcmplitcd no iev('rence 
for, or worship of, the n lies ot liis moital bod\ , iliongh it is 
indubitable that m tin in‘'t'uuc a1s(,^ sequent and jiaiaibl pas- 
sages aU the Buddhist t( xu (n(()iua.r( the builditic: of ‘ stupas 


that ihc corpse ol a Chakkaw t »i i tic Htd \nd in whut manner, lord Ainmlo, 
should the coipst ot iCbikk w < h tn itKl [Auandc» h< e r< jm tli< 

cxplatutioD tUit lu himMlt »i 4 ^ r^ccl^^^) h huddli i ] Jounnl <f tljt V'siaiu 
Socutv of Bcnj^al mi 1011 

^ [ I do not conM(l< 1 thtl li ir Taimcnt'5 aln a c jdv (liicd irr if 01 (t d lj\ l)i 
rc polled erection of a t *])i ( > rli IxTuiuj^ f slmilii ]»u dniinc ih-n i s I (« tm»( 
‘AnitK RcMarrli(‘., \\ SS 1 

2 [I nKd 8( ii((l\ lij 1) tin i« Idf IjIsiIi )t 11 f 1 f A\hi « I 

find ‘‘Ueh an opinion 1 ll i in» in t I f \ Mi 1 ti l piih 

not to h( ahli to sh i t ^ in uhnu tli v\ uni r ] i\*iM>n of 

the Bnddhistif il rccoid t » >k plii< n h *\s (ltdi tint ni\sl lu ili m is repealed, 
buts<ll-( mdemnatnij ee ;jnu( more eouniuin^ than tint wluili the Pit ikatta\cin 
and the Atrlnk etlrk rli(rn''»h« (omiin that sueli a rnjstilir itiori Ae as adopted at the 
adaent ot Shk^i, eaniiot, 1 (onmAf, he Kasoinihlj ixpeitid to eaist In those 
autlionties, (beith A\hieh ar^ still hi Id b\ the Buddhests to bi lusjnu d AAiitingsA »you 
are, as one of their earelinil points of faith, ie<[Uired to lMlie\< inouo\er, tnat a 
reveilutioii of human affairs, m all respects similn to the oiu that took place at the 
adAcnt of S&kya, oecurred at tin nianiiesUitiou <if eieij pineaiiifc Budelba The 
question, therefore, as to Aebeihci Sakja aaus e»r Aias not tlie first disturber of 
Buddhistic al ehiemfdo|;>, isdefiendent on the Cbtublishment of tin stiU more important 
histone al faet of as be the r the preceding Buelelha hud aii) e\iht< nee but in his pn - 
tended revelation For impartial evidenrc on this mtercstin,; (piestion, nc must not, 
of course, soareh Buddhistieal ^Titinga, and it is not iii) elesigu to enter into an \ 
specnlatise disi ussion at pn sent ’ J 

3 [‘ Intreiduf turn a rhistoirc (W* Buddhism Indien,’ p 351 ] 

* ‘‘Journal of the Royal Aaiatie hoeiety/ xm 249 ] 

® Ensuite Bliagarat pj-ononqa dans cette oecaaion les st me r s suia antes 
*Celui-l& m'a rendu un eulte*, il m'u fait 61cAer dca (Stupas pour renfermer mes 
reliquoa, dea Stiipas faith dc substances pr6eieuHcs, varies, beaux u aoit et resplendis- 
wnts . . . et quand u ecrai entr6 dans lo Ninuna eompht, o fils dn famille, tu 
devras rondte do CTancts honneurs aux RtdpaHuui rente rmeront mes oh, et men reliqucs 
doAront Stre distxiou^, ct il foudra ^IcAer plubicurs millif rs de Stupas ' Jo trouAo 
un pumaffe formcl dans ie TAup^amsa pali ‘ Un Tatbagatu vf nt table, parfaitement 
ct comjdeteiDcnt Buddha a^drait a un btClpa, un ratchtdickabuddhu n dnut ^ un 
BtOna , r anditeur d^un Tathdgata a droit a un Stdiia . un roi Tchakksvati a droit H 
un StClpa/ *' — Ze Zotui d$ to humnt Zoi 1 
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over such relies, yet these exhortations seem altogether incon- 
sistent with S&kya's own expositioi. of tins section of his creed, 
and as grave ly opposed to the simplicity oi Ins in‘-tructions regaid- 
ing the treatment he desiicd might he t xtended to his coipse. 
So that cannot but vk w tlu ii aiithfiiticity with consider- 
able suspicion, even if 'wc do not absolnn 1> designate them as 
subsequent iiitcipolatioiis ' I do not course contest the 
fact that, sooiKi or lat(i,altci the decease oi Sak}a,thc ^\olshlp 
of the If lies oi his body became i poAvcilul iiistiumcnt m the 
hands of the piu sthood , indeed, that Us infliu ne e incie asc d m 
thf progiess ol time, the monuments themstbcs will seive 
to show ^ 







1^1 

11 


1 






Thupara nya Tope, ercrtrrt hv DcvAnnnpfyatisBo from rorRnsaon s ' lIan(lbt)ok of Arehiteofeuiw 
(copied n-oin an unpubllnlicd lithograph h) James Prluaep ) 

The Mahawunso contributes several details as to the con- 


^ [To illustrate the parallel case, I cite Burnouf’s olisoivatioiis on the worship of 
Buddha'b iinapp — “ II tst fort intercssant dc voir comment les rcdactcurH elcs legends 
OBsaicnt d< lane remontcr ]us<}u'au Umpa dc y dkya lui-mc me 1 originc do co cultc, qia 
n’a oirtainemcnt pus naissaiico epi iprcs lui L’ adoration do U personiio viKiblo 
dc ydkya n’est nullo part indi<iuc< , car fakja tant qu’il Mt^ ntst toupmis qii'im 
homme, memo poui si s disi iplos h •» plus fciviuU, Tnii'jitllc ili son im igc so montro 
d^A dansdes legends tout-u-fiut oai ut^iistiqucs, it doiit 1 mt iiti ni cst manifesto*'— 
^Introduction & I’histoirc du BuddUihni ludien,’ p SIO ] 
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struction of topes in Ceylon ; from these we gather that, in the 
fourth century b.c., Dev&nanpiyatisso constructed a ‘ stupa ^ for 
the enshrinement of the collar-bone of S&kya, in which the 
relic-chamber was })Lice(l on the summit of the mound. ^ 

In the case of Duthagdmini’s tojDe of the second century 
B.C., we are not expressly informed where the relic-receptacle 
was sitiuited ; but in this instaneo ako it ^\ ould seem to have been 
located high up in the general mas^, as tlic monarch is stated to 
have ascended the outside of the ‘stupa/ before descending to 
deposit the relics;* but the most interesting passage on the 
subject of topes in this work, is that which informs us that the 
practice obtained of enlarging the structures of pre\nous ages by 
an outer casing,* the extent of the enlargement depending on the 


* [ “The monarch (Dcwhnanpi)atLsso acccshion 307 n t ) in his cxtic me anxict) to 
cmhuik in the undci taking of constiucting thi dkgohi for the ulie (tin collii bone), 
having engaged a gieat mimbtr of men to nniiiii utuu biitks, ic-inUrcd the town 
with his retinue to prop lie loi the relic hstn d llie soAcrtign, pin suing tlu 
directions of tin thdio (iiuased it in a da^obi), on tin suniniit ot which (siciid 
edifiee), liaving c xcas ite'd (i recipticle) nvcUtp is the knee, and ln\ing pioiliimcd 
that in a few di^s the relie wouhl he iiidiniicif tluic hi Kpiiitd tlnthci ' (p 107) 
“HuMUg in the tirst iiistaiiec eoinpletid the (duj:ol) \) ThOp uamo, the king, iicctid i 
wiharo time *’ (p 109) 1 

2 [“The monarch (Dutthaghmim, Ihl to 137 n f ) attended b\ dewos and men, 

and bcaiing on his head th^ easket contdiiiiiig the iclus mirehed m pioccsMon 
round thp thfiix), and then aseciiding it on the ( istein side, he descended into the 
relic reecptacle" (p 190) “ This diief of eictoi'', t«»g(thci witli the thcro Iudagutt6 

and the band of mumuiiis and (hointciii, entning tin ulii nccptulc, and iiio^mg in 
proce’ssion round the pie-eminent throne, de]K)sitid the ( l^ket on tin golden altii 
while within the reeeptacle he made an otfeniig ot ill the ug il oin imcnts he hid on 
his piisoii The band of music inns and ehoristci'*, the niiiiisteis ot state, tlu mople 
in attend iiiec, and tlie dewaths did the t*ame (191-2) , “ li t the piiestliood who iie 
acqii iiiitid tluKWith, piocnd to close the nuptuli ” Uttiio mil Siiinano 
closidtlu ilIk k ( ( ptiu fe w ith the stone brought In tliem Thi s hr titled ministers 
of idigum iiioKoui loiiiud tluse aNpiiations ‘Mi) these iloud-colouied stones 
(of the leiiptide) ioi (aci ( ontimic joiikmI, w ithout show mg in iiite istue ’ All this 
came to pubs lueoidiiigl) Tins ugurdtiil 80 \cieign tluuiisbiud this oidii ‘If the 
people at Luge ail desiious cnshniiing relics, let them do so,' ind tlu popuhui, 
aceoidiiig to then me iiis, e^’shniied thcuunmcls of relus on the top ot the shrine of the 
pnneipil idles (before the masonry dome w.is closed) Inelosmg all these, the i&ja 
completed (the dome of) tlie thhiM) it thin point (on the now not the dome), he 
formed on the ihetiju its sepiiie capitil, (on wliuh tlu sjnii was to be based)’* 
(p 192)] 

3 [b 0 687, n n 44 — “ Tlu there Sai ibhfi, tlu disiiplc of the th6io SSinputto, 
at the dcnusc of tlic Kiipieuu Ihuldho, iceeniiig at his lunei il pile the * giwatthi ' 
(thorax-hoiic ulu) of the >»iii(|iii4iei, ntbmhd b> hi» letimu of piiists, by his 
miineulous puweis biought and di posited it in tint identical eUigoba 'ihis l]|^plled 
lierson igi , eaiisin;^ n dkgoba to In neitid of iloud-eoloied stones, twehe mbits high, 
nml ciislinning it tiicinii, he dipaited Hicpimei UeUlhnnchulkbha}o, the }ouiiger 
biutbn of king D6waniiupiati^o, diseo\ciing this inunollous dkgobi, eoiistiiutid 
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will and means of the later votary. Hence one tope in CSeylon 
is amplified fixim twelve to thirty, and eventually to eighty 
cubits in height; thus illustrating by historical authority a 
usage which the existing state of some of the Afgh4nist4n build- 
ings had prevoi to have*prei'ailcd. 

The next notice of these constructions is gleaned from 
Plutarch’s incidental mention of the honours paid to the Greek 
king, Menander, after his decease; in that several cities con- 
tended for his ashes, over which they were desirous of erecting 
monuments.^ It is true that this same tale is told of S4kya 
Mimi, but if he himself only claimed the cremation of a 
Ghakravaetti Il4j4, there is no reason why, in like manner, the 
custom of distributive burial, in the enslirincmont of separate 
poll ions of the entire ashes, introduced in his case, may not 
have received parallel extension to the funeral rites of the class 
with whom alone he arrogated ecpialit}". 

The remainder of our evidence must be drawn from the monu- 
ments themelves, and lierc again I would simplify my argu- 
ment by premising that T hold that the Great Tope of 
Mttniky41a, and many others, which were primarily erected or 
secondarily made use of for the purposes of sepulture, w'ere 
subsecpieiitl}^ adajited to the new design of enshrinement of 
sa# r(*d relics. Tliis \iew reconciles tlic inconsistciiGy ap])arent 
in Prinsep’.s endeavour to associate the doiibh' object, bf:t which 
may 1x3 more reasonably explained by the supjxisition that 
certain topes were made to serve both ends, but at different 
limes and under altered circumstances. 

Idle Sanchi Topes, like those of Ceylon, seem to have been 


(HnotUor) encasing it, thirty cubits in height. Tlic kng Duttlmg&mini, >\hil(‘ re- 
snling there, during his sub^pgsit ion of the m.ilub.irs, lonstrui led a dikgoba eiirasiiig 
that (ighty cubits in height. This Mahiyuugana d&gobu was thus completed " 

‘ M.iloiw.inso,' chap i , p 4.] 

‘ [I omit the ori;^iiial tex^ and quote merely Bayer’s tiaiislation “Memimlro 
cuidam, qui m Ihu triis regnum juste moderateque gesserat, ddiidc in (.isins dciuneto, 
turn alios exequiarum honoivs ox commuiii dctieto civitalis liahmniiit, (urn de 
rel)((inis cjus coneeitaiuiit, donee vi\ iiitoi sc eonsi iiscumt, nt paitcm (inensillius 
lequahm pro he unaqua que ruperet, istius auUm iin apud uniMi^as moimmcnta 
dedieuri ntur."— riuturth, ‘ Uei-p. geiciidu‘ pi.eciptis ’] 
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emi^loyod simply as depositories of objects of religious rever- 
ence. The chamber for the reception of these was ordinarily 



\ lew of Suuclii Toiu fuuii 1 1 )i h H » mU k 1 


high up in the building, or at all e\ciits in such a position as 
was consistent with access fiom above. ^ 


r 



Section of SanrUt Tuih^, Iioin 1 Lr^us'ioii 'i lluiuUn;uk I ViO it( ( i ui 


Mr. Masson in reviewing the results of his ex|M3riencc in the 
examination of the niunerous topics of Afghanistan, after ad- 
verting to the various positions occupied bv the upper deposits, 

^ [ I dnnex a review of the situation ot the drpofiits in the principal topes 
compiled from Major Cunninp^Uaiu’s work on the subject — No 2, Sanchi Topc^ — 
**Tho bottom of the chan^bor was cxartly seven feet above tbe terrace or upper surface 
of the basement, and three-and-a-half feet above the centre of the horoisphoio ’* p. 286. 
No. 8, Sanchi, — ** The position of the relics was on the same level os the terrace ou^ 
ride." p. 207. No. 1, Im&ri Topes, — ** A shaft was sunk down the (rntre of this 
tope, and at a depUi of little more than five feet a large slab was roached, wliicli on 
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concludes, * We may rc^t assured that the primary deposit is to 
be found at the centre ol tiS base of the tope or of its base- 
ment/^ And this would scein to be the true condition of the 
great Maniky41d structure. I conceive the lower chamber to 


bowg raised disposed the n lie chamber shewn with finffmentsot stoiu noxes,” p 331 
No 2, Sonhii, — “ A shaft was sunk down the centre of the topi, which at sc\cn feet 
reached the slab forming the lid of the rebc chamber/’ p 316 iSo 1, batdhfiirta ro 
discovery. Major Ciiniiingham remaiks, howcvci, — “Alj own opinion rogiiding 
these large topes is that the relies were alwdys placed near tlie top so as to be leadily 
accessible for the purpose of show mg them to the people on stateii festl^ als > ow , as 
the great Satdhfira tope has i » rtainly lost at least ten feet of its height and probably 
more, it seemed to me very unlikely that any relics would be found in it/ p 322 , see, 
also, p 332 No 2, “ At six ft ct two caskets were discovered, p 323 No 7, “At a 
depth of foui feet a laige irn gular-shapcd slab . was reached, covering the relic 

chamber,” p 324 No 2, Ilo]pur,— “A shaft was sunk down the middle, which, 

at the end of two hours’ labour, had reached the relic-chamber at a height of niue-and- 
threo-<juarters feet aboi c the terrace/ p 331 No 4 Bhojpdr, — “Shaft icached 

the relic-chamber at a depth of hve-ana-a-half feet,” p 333 No 7, — “ A shaft was 
sunk a** u'*nel, down thi centre, but it a depth of less than thice feet, the edge of 
the reiic-ehamoer wis discoicrr d on the south side of tJu escalation 'p 334, No 
9,— “Ihe usual shaft was sunk to a depth of neaily seien feet to the relii clumber,” 
p 387, No 1, Andher, — ‘A shtft was sunk down to the lentie ol the hcmisibere, 
where we found a chamhei within was a round stone box Ihrtt ftet 

beneath this deposit, and on i le\ el with the teiracc, found a sei ond eh iniber 
coataming a red eai unwirc vessel turned with the mouth dowiiwiids Be- 
neath this w is a sei ond vessel of red earthenware containing ablick cai then- 
ware howl , I Ubth, iiiBidc the bowl theie was a black caithenwaie vase 
empty, ’ p 346 No 2, Andher — “Uchc chamber found at a depth ot thiee-md-a- 
half] feet from the summit, p 346 ] 

* [“ The relics aie gemrillv lodged in the centres of topes, that is, if the supenoi 
perpendicular bodies, on th( hue where the) lest on their basements, sometimes at the 
centre and bottom of the latter on a level with tlie soil fhej aie mostly enclosed 
within small chambers toinied by squares of slate-stone, and fre i untly are cnclooed 
within internal topes or slruituies of the same foim as the outer mass, only wanting 
th^ platform very many topes, and even tumuli, have these enclosed structures, 
they are covered with cement, and their separation trom the mass of the monuments 
IS often marked by a line of unburnt bncLs, sometimes by stones of a description 
different to that employed in the mass i roni trustworthy evidence, I am inclined 
to hoheve that deposits of mfciior consideration were origin ill) placed at the veiy 
summits of many topes These, from the decay of the buildings, have become selN 
exposed, and have been earned away It is probable that in many of them, from the 
centre of the «pex of the dome to the hose of the strut tuie mav be continuenl at 
intervals deposits of tokens , and t^at they are placed in other situations, has been 

S roved in the course of our examinations Still we may rest assured that the primary 
epoBit IS to be found at the centre of the base of the tope, or of its basement In 
some topes there is a peculiarity of construction observable in the existence of a shaft 
or chamber at t^e summits The purport of these ipeisions into the masses u not 
very endont . Their sid^ wcio lined b) cement , then depth was from six to eight 
rfeet,” *Anana Antiqua,’ p 60 Professor Wilson, in his reaume of the subgoet 
(‘ Anana ^tiqua,’ p 39), writes os follows —“The general principle (of the 
af AfghCmisUn) is the enclosure ot a tope within a tope , the larger building bemg 
oanstmoted over a smaller — solid os well as the larger — but having a well-defined Uno 
^Siparation within the smaller edifice is the space or small chamber in which the 
iHm are deposited The situation of the inner tope is either at the lower part of 
hWldiBg, or where the cyhndncal part and basement story meet ” 
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have containedHhe whole or a portion of the ashes of some 
monarch, and that the early use of the mound was limited to 
this object. The subsequent appropriation of its mass for the 
inhumation of other kings’ ashes, or eventually for the devotional 
purpose of the reception of relics, wiP not affect this view of 
its primary employment ; nor need the sequent additions even 
of the seventh centuiy at all unsettle the date of the chief in- 
closure, which has every appearance of having remained un- 
disturbed. The period to which it should be attributed, though 
not positively ascertained, may be fairly inferred from the most 
modem epoch of its contents, as well as approximately from the 
evidenpe of the associate tumulus, whose crypt equally seems to 
have escaped the hand of the spoiler, the eye of the cuidous, or 
the intrusion of the Hierarch.' 

For the present, then, and until we can read and understand 
the Arian writing, which should illustrate the real history of 
these monuments, we must be content to refer the dates of the 


* [The relies of Sdliya Muni were early disturbed from tbeir original resting- 

places, and the history of their travels is instructive on this point ; however, it is 
clear that before long the imagination of the votaries of the creed required to be 
satisfied by something more exciting than the external worship of the mound covering 
these sacred deposits ; hence, even before our era, we find monarchs admitted to a 
private view of the inmolt contents, though, as thus told in the * Mahawaiiso,^ the 
exhi^tion is of course attributed to minciUouB intervention. ** Bhhtik&bhayo (Dh&- 
tiko raja, 19 to 9, b.c) . . made offeringa to the Mahkthdpo. ^During the peifonn- 
ance of these ceremonies), ho beard the chant of the priesthooa hymned in the re?ic 
receptacle (within the thdpo) ; and vowing * 1 will not rise till 1 have witnessed it,' 
be md himself down, fasting, on the aouth-east side (of the d&goba). The th^ros, 
causing a passage to develope itaelf, conducted him to the relic receptacle,", (p. 211 ). 
In Huen Thsang's time, the practice of the annual exhibition of toe relics seems to 
have been the recognised rule in certain countries. Dans cette mdme lune, d'apris 
les usages des royaumes de Touest on sort du Convent de Vintelligence (BOdhivihara) 
les ehe-li {^arirae) * reliques' du Bouddha. Les religieux et les laiques des autres 
royaumes viennent en foule pour les voir et les adorer. Le maitre de la loi alia 
aussitdt avec Ching-kiun (DjayasSna) pourvoirlescA^-Zt osseux de differentia nosscun. 
. . . Tine multitude innombrable do religieux offrirent des parfums et om flours, 
cdiebrerent les reliques et les ador^rent. Aprds quoi, on les rapporta dans la tour 
(^foi<y 70 )."— Julien * Hiouen-Tbsang," p. 216. And lastly, I may cite the adits dis- 
covered in some of the topes of Afghanistan by Mr Masson, which, however, may 
ordinarily have been reserved for the pretended rather than the real exhibition of the 
tope relics. ** In this tope [GudhraJ I first met with the novel ciroumatance of a 
tunnel running from the centre towards the side ; I have since found it in two other 
instances (No. 4, Chaharhbgh, plate vi. and Kohwbt in Wardak, p. 118). The 
object of these is not app^nt, yet they must have some meaning. 1 believe euoh 
naesages are found in the Pyramiae of £gypt, and, what may he more to our purpose, 
m the Buddhist monuments of Ceylon."] 
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lower deposits of the two Maniky&la topes to some open periods 
not far removed from the Christian era, and, preferentially, 
before, rather than after, that epoch. The mixed and discordant 
numismatic specimens associated in the deposits discovered 
higher up in the line of the centre of the larger topc',* could afford 
no trustw«: rthy data, unless it were to cheek the period of the 
latest exhibition and re-inhumation of whatever composed the 
leading object of veneration among the contents that were 
liable to be added to at each inspection.® — E.T.] 


^ r I rc^ot that I have been unable to obtain an authentic and exact drawing of 
the ManikWila tope. The only published representation of this structure is to bo 
found in fjpli instone’s ‘ Caubul/ (London, 1842); but the lithograph is confessed to 

have been taken from a drawing made at Poona from sketc'hcs made by 

different gentlemen on the day arter our visit to Mnunic }aula. In su( li ciicunistaiices, 
minute accuracy cannot be expected, but the gem ral idea com < ycd by the drawing 
is, I toil V, < (crc(t,” i p. 108.] 

[ 1 caiip(»t allow these ciusoiy references to the Aichtcology of Topes to 
pass from uiidei my hand without placing on record moie at large than Prinsep 
has done at p. 150, the earliest contiibution to om modiun knowledge ot the sub- 

i ’ect, in an account of the discovery of two uins in the vicinity of Bt'riarcs, by 
onathan Duncan, fwlio forwards to the Bengal Asiatic Society at the same time] 
“a stone and a nurble vessel, found the one within the other, in Jan 1794, by 
the people employed by Baboo Juggut Sing m digging fui stoni's tiom the subter- 
raneous materials of some extensive and ancient buildings m the vicinity of a temple 
called Sarnauth, at the distance of about four miles to the northward of the present 
city of Benares In the inneimo^t of these eases (which wore discovered afti r digging 
to the depth of eighteen hauU^ or cubits, under the suifacc, wire found a few human 
bones, that were committed to the Ganges, and some decayed pt arts, gold leaves, and 
other jewels of no value . . I am myself inclined [to conclude] that the bones 
found in these urns must liclong to some of the worshippers of lha, a sot of Indian 
heretics, who, having no leverence for the Ganges, used to deposit their remains in 
tjae earth, instead of committing them to that river ; a surmise that seems strongly 
corroborated by the circumstance of a statute or idol of Buddha having been found in 
the same place under ground, and on the same occasion with the discovery of the urns 
in question/’ Asiatic Mesearches^ v , 132 ; (London Edit. 1790 )— See further remarks, 
J. Wilford, Asiatic Emarches^ x. 131.] 



AlBg:. IX.— FURTHEE NOTES ANI) DRAWINGS 
OF liiXCTRIAN AND INDO-SCYTHIC COINS. 


[On reading over this article preparatory to rcpuhlieation, 
I have felt some difficulty as to the best method i»f adapting it 
to the advanced knowledge exliibited in Prinsop's more recent 
essays, and equally some reserve in disfiguring it with frequent 
emendations incident to the progress since achieved by others 
in this' department of palaH)grapliic researoli. At the same 
time I have been anxious to delay entering on any ot'iu'ral 
review of the subject, till I could coneentrati' such information 
os I have to impart imdcr one heading, when following up the 
thread of my authgr’s latest and most mature revision of the 
Bactrian alphabet under Art. XXT. I have therefore adopted 
the compromise of reproducing the paper in its original form*i 
though in reduced tj’pe, luicommeiited uj>on and uncorrected in 
its text, except in so far as appeared absolutely necessary 
for the proper exhibition of the coin legends, which have 
been reprinted literatim, with the latest accepted readings 
appended in Roman type and enclosed within the brackets I 
have throughout employed to mark my own interpolations.' 
An inconvenience, inseparable from this course, however, may be 
felt from my having to remove the plate of Alphabets, together 
with the illustrative series of type characters, to theii^' more 
suitable position in connection with the concluding suaunaiy 
towards the end of this volume. 
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The publishtT of this work — in accordance with my own 
first impressions on the subject — had designed to illustrate 
its pages with Bactrian type, corresponding with that originally 
employed by Prinsep. To this intent, a foimt (supposed to be 
based upon Prinsep’s models) was procured from Vienna, but, 
on examination, was at once seen to be faulty in the forms of its 
characters, and deficient in most of the requisite simple letters 
and combinations. To complete the alphabet, and to supply the 
manifest deficiencies, would have occupied much time, and 
have led to a greatly enhanced outlay. It became, therefore, a 
question as to how far any actual necessity existed for the use 
of these tjqies, and I nn ^elf, on re-consideration and moi'e 
practical and definite luulerbtanding of the value of these forms, 
and the ub](‘ct that existed for their insertion in the text, have 
come to the conclusion that it will be even better without 
them. It is true, that, for those who would spell OAcr each 
medal’s h'gciicl by its counterpart transcript in the body of the 
text, some gain might be anticipated from tlie employment of 
characters but little modilif'd from the originals; but, on the other 
ha 'd, it is to bo remarked that the complete series of Bactrian 
coins presents us w ith many \aiietios and modifications of one 
and tlic same letter, and wiiat might be valuable and an aid in 
(fne place, w\>uld be dotriinoutal and obstructive in another. 
Add to tliis the aoit limited luunher of the eiitii’e range of 
titles, w^hicli recur in mere meclianical repetition, and the fact 
that each king’s name will ha\c to be considered in detail under 
its separate orthography, and hence, that both these cnquiides 
might be more efiectiial] y and compactly^ disposed of in one com- 
prchensi\e note, rather than be left to be developeil in com- 
parati\ ely' isolated jiositions, amid the 'detached comments on 
particidar coins scattered at hazaid under the various explana- 
tions of the plates in which they are severallj’^ figured. 

Priusep’s early papers, however meritorous in their firat pro- 
duction, and however interesting as a record of bis progress, 
were clearly superseded by his later and more ma^ire investi- 

12 
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gations; and, necessarily, even those very admirable researches 
have been improved upon by the writers of mark and extensive 
learning, who have reviewed his occasional notes during the nine- 
teen years that have elapsed since the last of the suite was put to 
press. This is especially the case with the Bactrian section of 
Indian numismatics, which, as I have before remarked, possessed 
an interest for the classic scholars of the west, which our purely 
local coins obviously failed to secure. Hence it has been deter- 
mined to limit the exhibition of Bactrian type in this paper to 
simple letters or such limited combinations as the due exemplifi- 
cation of orthography may from time to time demand. — E. T.] 


Various causes have prc\cntcd the continuance of my imperfect notes on the 
numerous and highly curious coins ^hich have passed under my inspection, since I 
last ventured my obsen ations on the Kanerkos and Kadphises group, as connected 
with the Manikykla tope. Want of leisure to attempt the engraving of so many 
plates, and the desire to profit by a farther collection, of which I had received notice 
from Shekh Kaiiniat 'Ali, hut which has not yet reached me, were among the 
principal causes of ray dilatonnoss Some little deference, however, was also due to 
many of my subseribei*s, v\ ho complained that I was deluging them with old coins. 
Having at length found time to engrave the first six plates of my proposed series, in 
elucidation of the principal new coins of Dr. Gcranfs, Kar&mat 'Ali’s, and Gen. 
Ventura*6 splendid discoveries, I cannot refrain from putting on record the little I 
have to say regarding them^ the rather as we may soon expect to hear from Paris of 
the reception Gen Ventura’s collection has met from the 8avan$ of that city, many of 
them so eminent in this branch of inquiry : and we are, on the other hand, expect- 
ing a frc'.h memoir from Mr Masson, which might anticipate some of the discoveries 
I would fain claim for myself in this fair and highly interesting game of antiquarian 
research. Little indeed can I claim as my own, save the labour of classifying the 
coins, as they have come down at successive intervals — two or three hundred from 
Har&mat ’Ali, forwarded through Capt. Wade; then as many more from the late 
Dr. Gerard, brought down by Mohan L6I, who assisted him in procuring them ; and 
lastly, the rich spoils entrusted by Gen. Ventura to the Chev. Allard for conveyance 
to Paris. The careful examination of the whole has brought to light the names of 
several princes unknown to history, and some few not included in the very curious 
find novel list of Mr. Mas.son, published in vol. iii. of the ' Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal.* It has also enabled me to appropriate to their right owners 
many of the coins of Lieut, frumes and other collectonj^ engraved in former plates : 
further, it has furnished me a clue to the Bactrian form (if we may so call it) of the 
Pehlvl character, which is found on the reverse of many of these coins ; and lastly, 
it has laid open a perfect link of connection between what we have hitherto called 
the Indo-Sc}thic coins, with cormpted Greek inscriptions, and the Hindd coins 
attributed with reasonabfe certainty to the Eanauj dynasties immediately anterior 
to the Muhammadan irruptions of the eleventh century. In a few more yean we 
yli pii doubtless have the whole series, from the time of Alexander downwards, ftdlj 
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developed at present, m these detached notices, we can expect to do no moie than 
hazard fresh conjectures, and wipe out former cirorv. as we advance 

There are but few authoi s to assist us in our t isk, and the passages from them 
ha\o been so often repeated, that it will bcunncccssnn again to quote them Neither 
Bayer’s work nor T)c Saej’s aie in our libran but, I hai( to thank Prof Wilson for 
kindly sending int sketches, mada In himself, of tlu Ba( tiiaii conn depicted in the 
former author, and m Sestiiii and ^ isconti, serial of whuh I am able to recognise. 
0* indiiidual friends, who have favouud me with tlicir nd iii furnishing specimens 
and infoimation, I cannot omit mciitioiung f ipt uU, Di Swinci, and Col Stacy: * 
the SCI \ lets of the latter numismitoboi..t vill be mou lulh ipprciiated when w® 
tome to talk of Hindu coins In 13 u ti i iii, tin tu Id i , of c uii m , U open to collector* 
on this side the Sathj , j tt not a ft w \ n \ line • • in hut bt i n jncktd up, even w ithin 
the limits so siictts'.fulh run oitr ( ol Tod huiispll 

The coins of the two fiiat piiiifts (»f Bactni ])\ mini Jin ulotus I and II m 
let unknown, pcihips the} utiti stiuck moiui, but n tit tt n tent with the Syrian 
cuiitnci then prtiakiit - With Luthidcmus begins oin collietion a pure!} Grecian 
coinage, beaniig onlj Greek mseiiptiuiis, and, a‘^ fai is hithtito known, all of silrcr. 
The coins of Dtmetrius aie nioie lau, but eqialh lx luriful with thoM ofhi»prc- 
deccsso' , ant ipT'oscd fathci lltliocle>, tlu pii intiodimd on tht authority 
of ^ iistonti, will, 1 tlhiik, turn out to bt oui Agitli >tles 'NA ith Mtnamlti begins the 
B)8tem of nativt legtndb on tlu it Ncrso, whuh is followed up witlu ut imiimi«»isiou 
thioughout the whole stues to the baibaious KedidiiHs ^omc olll^ of tlu coins of 
Eucratuks h iie a Pchbi legend, is will bt heieaftii txplaiuid 

As the nnjoiit) of (ue coins now to be mtioducid ha\t tUest lutnc Icgtndson the 
itierse, it will better eiiibk us to destube them if we btgiii b\ txplaining what we 
ha\c been able to mikt of the alphibet ot this natiit liiiguiot which, from its 
marked diffeiencc from other ti'pC" of the sime thii i tei, I hue itiitiutd to term 
B'^etii in-PthlM 

Ml Abssou hist pointed out, m \ note addusscd to niistlf, thiou.h the late Dr 
Gciaul, tlu IMiIm signs >Nhuli he hid iouiul to sMiid toi the ouk MENANAPCT, 
AnOAAOAOTOT, EPMAIOT, BA2lAEn2. and SHTHPOS AMu. -iipply of coma 
tame into mi own hands, sufheunth legible to puisne the inqimi, 1 soon leiified the 
ae cur icy of his obsenation, found the same signs, with slight viiiatmn, eoiistautlv to 
iceiu , and extended the stiie*^ of woids thus authentuated, to the names of twehe 
kings, and to six titles or epithets It immediately stiuek me th it it the genuine 
Gitek names weie faithfull> ciLpu&sed in tlu unknown charactei, a clue would, 
thiougli them, be foimed to uiiraiel the lahie ot i poition of the iljihabet, which 
might, in its tiiiii, be applied to the ti iiislatcd epithets iiid titles, and tliu-» kad to a 
knowledge of the language emploied Incompetent is I felt m\ self to this imcati- 
gatioii, it w IS too bedmliic not to U id me to i humble attempt it M»lutu)ii 

In plate xii aic contained the wludc ot tlusc eoiresponding legends, Gieek and 
Pehlu, eollited tiom a ury numerous eolleetion, and^ deemed to be ot sufficient 
authentuil) to be assumed as^the data ot this inquiri At the risk ol being thought 
tedious, 1 will pioeeed to detiil, kltei b) letter, the authoiit} upon which each 
member of the new ilpliabet is bupiioitid 

' Of Indian coins, ni) list ot donois would be consideiablj swelled, but it would 
be too like ostcutation to'cnumeiato them in this place. 

^ [ It will be seen that, since this was wiitten, seircral coins of Diodotus liaae been 
discoicrcd i). 26 ] 
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(1) 9 No less than four names, viz., Apollodotns^ Antimachus, Antilakides, 
and Azos, commence with the Greek alpha^ which in all four cases is represented by 
the Pehlvi character 9. To this, therefore, there can be no reasonable hesitation in 
ascribing the value of the initial a or alif^ although it will be seen presently that there 
is another a more conformable with the ordinary Pehlvi. It must be remarked that 
the present letter only occurs at the beginning of iirprds. [ 9 = ^ <*.] 

(2) 9* e. Two names, Ermaios and Eucratides, begin with tht epsilon^' and are 

found in the Pehlvi to have the initial ^ ; this, on consideration, may be a variation of 
the initial vowel above given, to endue it with the sound of Another form of the 
same letter, li , occurs in one or two cases, expressing u ; but the examples of these 
being too few to inspire certainty, I merely throw out the remark os a conjecture of 
analogy with the application of the initial ali/ of the Persian. [ y =z= <?.] 

(3) 'p 0 . The next circumstance of note is, that every word, without any excep- 
tion, ends in the letter iP, sometimes written The latter may perhaps be called 
the finished or capital character, bearing an analogy to the Devanftgari letter, w'hich 
is completed by a str^ike on the top, as this is by one below : for we shall find that 
most of the other letters admit of the same addition. T, then, I have supposed to 
represent the terminal H A of the Hebrew ; or the short o-micron of the Greek, chiefly 
because I find it upon the later series of coins bearing native words in Greek charac- 
ters, w'hich I described in my last essay, p. 129; that every word there ended in o 
and, as I then remarked, M. Bumouf explains that sound, in the Zend, to be the 
constant representative of the masculine nominative termination of the Sanskrit as^ 
or Greek The letter o never occurs in the middle of a word, as far at least as 
my experience proves. Some resemblance exists betw ecn it and the Z(‘Dd o , but no 
letter in the known Pehlvi alphabets can be compared with it. ['P = H «.] 

(4) U or y m. (Tf this letter we have three examples ; one, initial, in Menandrou ; 

two, medial, in Ermaiou and Antimachou : there can be no doubt therefore of its 
being equivalent to w, although it differs essentially from all the recognised forms of 
this letter in the Pehlvi alphabets of sculptures and coins. It should be remarked, 
however, that, in the case of Menandrou, it is affected with a vowel niaik, vh ; >vhi«b, 
for reasons afterwards to be brought forward, I suppose to be the short t or haera. 
Sometimes a dot is seen under this letter, which may have the power of some other 
vowel, probably the short a. [ vj == ^ m.] . 

(5) z, y, or y. This letter occurs in Azou, T A^, and in Ermaiou, 'PAuT. ¥ • 

wherein it represents the Sound of z and of y. It is analogous thereff)re to the 
Sanskrit Jf, which is pronounced both as j and y. The Greek and the Hebrew have 
only the letter z for the former sound. Nothing like this letter U found in the other 
Pehlvi alphabets, in the 9 ame position. [ ^ ^ y ] 

(6) p. Of this, two examples are found ; ono in Apollodotou, 'P'^L'HWi 
other in Fhiloxenou, ’pJ'tj-Hl. , where it probably stands in lieu of the aspirated p, 
[b = ^p.] 

(7) ( n. Of this letter we find instances in Menandrou, 'P((\h (?Minaiio), and in 
the example of Ehiloxenou tlast cited. There are others less decided, and some un- 
certainty prevails, through the apparent substitution •occasionally of an ^ for an 
The Pehlvi alphabet of sculpt ires has nearly the same form of n. [f ss= Hf «.] 

(8) 'll 'I, L> T. » In the Chaldaic, and its derivative alpbal^ts, so 

^ “ Dans lc» anciens manuscrits Zend, o final represente la syllabe Sancrite as ; 
comme en Pali et en Prficrit, .... I’d long se trouve d’ ordinaire A la fin d'un mot." 
— Obt. tur la Oramm. ds Bopp, par M. Eug Bumouf. 
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much Bimilitude exists between the characters representing A, and r, that it is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish them On the earlier and more perfect coins before 
118 , this difficulty 18 much increased by the tircumstance of the dies having been cut by 
Greek artists, A^ho A\cre m all probability ignorant of the Pchlvi tongue, and who 
therefore must have copied carelessly from imperfect samples furnished by their nabve 
underlings Wt have, in our own copper coinage, similar and notonous examples of 
the >1 &gari character so badly executed that few even in the present day could certiiy 
the IcttfiR intended In the more recent coins, and in proportion as the Greek 
detcnoritcs the Pchlvi improves , and our best examples arc derived from the corns of 
the unknown AZ02 Guided bj these, rathci than bv the stnet analogy of the 
( hal&aic, 1 iiould venture to appropriate to A: , 'l. and ^ to 'T and to r As 
far, however, as examples go, 'T or *1 seems to stand indifferently for the two former, 
and for t likewise ’ Thus in the two last MlHbhs of Eucrattdou^ we find 
( tido 111 the same of Apollodotouy we hive T'nL and ^'1*1 ( dato >) In 
Antxla'kxdoUy ('P'l'h ) the place of k is assumed by a letter different from any hitherto 

found ns such, and more like that which wi base on slender grounds set down as an #, 
'Vi may h< the h affected b) a lowcl niatk, or with an r, as it occurs ilso in Eucrattdou 
[>1 - ^ A ] 

It IS 011 ^} com cutioiiall} therefore thit I shill in future reserve 

^8) '"t tor A (and pt rhaps y) [ ^ = 7f O 

(9) "X or for d (some time s misused foi t 

(10) T, or so for r [ 'X =■ T ^ ] 

The same (onfusion will Ic pcrccncd in the uppermost of the Xaksh-i Rustam 
inscriptions in Ker Porters *Tri\tls* the most faithhd representation of those 
antiqiutics which wt possess Min\ reasons would in luce me to suppose this 
alphabet to be the same as ours, the A, /, and r arc so nearl} allied , but the m 
forbids tluir union 

(11) \ and H I Here again is a perplexing cast the latter occupies the place of 
/ in ApollodotoUy LyswUj AztltsoUy Antilakidou but the f( nuer occurs in the word 
for ‘ king malakdOy passim It might be an ) and the htUr word THT.\Vi/ 

maharao , but of this A\e shall have to sa\ more iiion it presf nt I am (onstraincd to 
present both forms under the head of/ [H=r^ / \ 

(1-) Ip f Thi-» lettei occurs on no ceins but tliose bt mng on the rcierse the 
Greek <p is Kadphiscs, Pherros, etc It lescmblts eonsidei ibh the c mnion Pehlvi 
form of jij, and IS only seen on the latest groups of toms hut it is eommou on the 
inscriptions of tlm c}hndei'8 found in the Topes hi Chev ^ inlun and M Court, and 
has tbcic fi(queiitlj a foot-stiokc, straight or luried a* in the y ibove noted 

LV - ’I ? ] 

(13) Ot Wlicthoi this letter, whnh appeiis onh on the later coins of our 

senes, iii connections )ct unie id, be a mis-shnjicn a inctA of the / is haid to say It 
18 precisclj the p of the known PcIiIaI, and if imerted, foims the m of the samo 
alphabet • 

(14) A This letter TvAa on slight touiiebtion , namely the penultimate of 

Aztlttou It IS, howcAcr, Aery similar to the Ambico- Persic PehM a on the 
Sassanian coins, gneu in tlu table of alphibets in Lichtensteins ^Tcntaroen 
Palseographtm Ass)tio pei “ic » = ^ sk] 

(16) 'I and d Thib lettei has so stieuig a likeness to the Hebrew y aiw, that I 
have been tempted at once to assign it to the sound of broad a, without any pontiTe 
oxamplc in any of the Greek names of pnnees to warrant it Indeed, the om Seiqg 
unknown in the Greek, it (otild not naturally express am member of that al|>habet hi 
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the names of Greek princes, which may account for its absence there ; but in the 
native words, its use is almost constant, and it frequently precedes 'p, forming the 
diphthong flo, so prevalent in Zend words. It is moreover identical in form with the 
a of the sculptured Pchlvi inscriptions in Persia. No instance occurs of its beginning 
a word. [M = 

Several other letters are met with, for which edunterparts in Gr^ek cannot be so 
easily assigned. Some seem to be mere variations of form ; but the knowledge of 
them will be essential before the writing on the cj Under can be deciphered. 

(16) J seems to terminate words, and may therefore be equivalent to 'p. On 
the coin, ’pi. xviii., 9, the combination ^ i>lp occurs, which bears a strong resemblance 
to the Avord malak, as written in the ordinar}* form of Pchlvi ; but if the two 
languages were exhibited on one coin, the distinction would have been more marked. 

(17) ^ome cases, seems a badly written ^ : in others, it takes the place of 

( as in 'Pftdi tninano. Jn some e.xamples it Avould be best explained as a vowel, 
■sin the first syUablc of Eucratidou . . . • also found \Mittcn . . • H ; and 

both these forms approach that of the Pthlvi vowels e and u. [ - ] 

(18) H\. This letter may naturally be supposed to bo a variation in writing of 't), 

which I have imagined to be the letter Ar, or d, affected with the vowel-mark i ; but 
so many examples may be shewn in which they represent t or ti^ that perhaps both 
forms should be properly given to that letter. tiy and 'K = ] 

(19) f. This letter .constantly occurs on the Pherrou coins, and on them only. 
It may he the inverted ; but as the form C also occurs once on the coins, and very 
frequently on the cylinders, it can hardly be denied a distinct existence. I have no 
authority for its value. 

(20) 5’ This letter is found representing the Greek x in Antimachou ; it has a 
considerable Ukeness to the ch of the common Pehhi. [ 5 — ^ A:/*.] 

(21) . The curA’e at the lower end of the ‘second stroke of this letter alone 
distinguishes it from the h? nr/?; on the evUnders it generally has the curve, the 
tail is there extended below the line, and sometimes looped. [ J pu."] 

(22) '>1 may be a variation of the supposed s "T* ; or it may be the 1c affected h,y a 
vowel-mark : it is a common letter on the cylinders. Sometimes the hook if 
introduced on the opposite side of the stem, and this form may be a different 
vowel affection of the or A:. [Yi = ^ A:.] 

(23) 4k . This mark, which wears rather the look of an ornament, is found on the 
coins having Hercules for the reverse, and on them only. I should not have included 
it among the letters, had it not so closely resembled the Arabioo-Persic form of a, 
depicted in Lichtenstein’s table. He there states it to belong to the Sassanian coins, 
but I have not remarked it on any that I hav'e examined, either in books or cabinets. 

?] 

(24) ri. This letter may be a variety of a, or it may be a distinct letter. On the 
eyluiderB it has a tall stroke in the centre ( ; taking the appearance of an inverted 
trident I should have been inclined to pronounce it st or /t, had I not already 
appropriated A to this 8}'llabic form, [n as If #.] 

I need not say that all the above explanations are open to correction ; and I ftiUy 
expect that, before the end of the year, the learned members of the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, who have now before their eyes the coins whence most of my dat«,have been 
derived, with all that I had ventured to guess upon them communicated by letter, 
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will hare developed the whole alphabet with an accuracy not to be attained ex* 
cept through a. previous knowledge of the ancient languages of Porthu ud 
Ariaiia. 

The only tj’pes of the Pehlvi character, which which wc can a eom- 

parisou of the above alphabet, are those derived from tlic imperteetly*dedphmd 
coins of the Sassaniaii dynastjf of Persian monarchs ; and the inscriptions on the 
sculptures at Naksh-i Rustam, Naksh-i Rajab, and the Tkk-i bost&n. These are 
attributed to the same period, on the certain authority of. the names of B&buk, his son 
Ardashir, and grandson 8h&p(ir, found not only in the Pehlvi, but also in the Greek 
version, which fortunately accompanies some of the inscriptions. The Baron de Sacy, 
to whose *■ M^moircs sur Ics divers Antiquites de la Perse,’ the learned world was in- 
(Wited for the restoration of those valuable monuments of antiquity, was only able to 
deal with one form of the Pehlvi, namely, that situated below the Greek (see Ker Porter, 
ii., 552). for the inscriptions are geneinlly trilingual ; the vemou above the Greek 
being iiioiT rudi* than the othci, and having a striking resemblance to the Chaldaic. 
Ker 1*01 tor trnii''Oiibo.s one or tuo portions of the upper inscriptions in Hebrew ; and 
informs us that Dc Snoy always found this character had the same meauiug as the 
Ilcbreu, uhi'ii transcribed letter for letter. This author has given in pi. xv,, vol. i. 
of Iii;. * Tun els,' a due fae-simile in the two languages of the Xaksh-i Rustam text, 
wliieli liad not ut bed'll deciphered at the time of the publication of his work. A 
considerable portion of tlie memborv of our alphabet occur precisely in the right hand 
>ersionof this transcript ; such as 9 1 T.» \ » h» Vi/» etc. : but for want of 

a perfect alphabet, or of a Roman \ ei-sion of the inscription, no comparison can yet be 
made. The learned Lichtenstein, in liis disserfatioii on the arrow-lieaded character, 
has furnislied a plate of all the v.irieties of Pelih i and Zend, as known in his time, 
from the travels of Kiohuhr, etc. By u'ay of exhibiting the analogy which exists 
between those and our new' ehai-acter, I have carefully sot them in comparison, in 
])l. xi.,^ taking Lichtenstciirs imperfect alphabet of what be designates the Arabico- 
Persic Zt'iid, as the only available one of this tj-pe. The Pehlvi inscription alphabet 
I liave taken from Ker Poi ter'.s fae-similcs ; and the Pehlvi of coins, from plates of 
coins ill Mnrsdeii, Ker Porter, II} dc, etc., and from aetrnil coins; but in most of 
tjbe latter that I have seen, the letters are so very indistinctly fonued, that it is quite 
impossible to reatl tlieni ; and, imleed, most of the attempts hitherto made have tailed 
to pass the common titles the names are veiT obscure. A reflection here forces 
itself that, if the coins of the Sas>s«iiuau dynasty w ere so illegible, we need not be 
surprised at equal or greater diflieulties attending those of the Baetriau princes. 

In the sixth column I have inserted, at i*andoni, such of the letters on the 
CYlindera, as approach in appearance to the coin t}'pes. No reliance, however, must 
be placed on this allocation, until a reading has boon effected of some portion. It is 
only iutomled* to show' that the clinracturs of the c}liudcrs and coins are identical in 
their nature. 

Ill the last coluniu I have addml the Zend alphabet, os restored with so much 
ability by M. Buriiouf. I9 ha.s a few poiiiU of accordance with the Pehlvi ; but the 
genius of it follows catber the Sauskrit type; and the constant expression of the 

' [‘Jour. As. Soc. Bengal,’ u . 1835. I have sujierscded this plate by one 
more suitable to the pi’csetvt "stage of our kuowietlge of the subjivt. This engraving, 
as 1 have already iiitiniatcd will be reserved for the illustration of Art. XZI. The 

f ilatc iiumboa'd xii. is. however, retained to mark its due imsition in Priinep’i 
ist] 
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rowels, long and short, distinguishes it essentially from the alphabets of Semitic 
origin.' , 

Ha^-ing thus completed our survey of the characters found on the Baotrian coins, 
and on the curious iasoriptions extracted from the Topes (in which latter, however, 
we must expect to find such deviations from caligraphy as a written text naturaUy 
exhibits), let us now apply our uncerttiin kno^edge*; with circumspection, to the 
various names and titles on the coins thcmselvS, and see how they may be read in 
Homan characters. 

Plate xii. contains them all arranged, — first, according to the fiill inscriptions ; 
secondly, with the names and titles separated. From w'hat has been said above, I 
would venture thus to express the names of the Greek sovereigns in Roman lettei-s 
Apollodotou, Apaladado ; Antilukidou, Atikalikado ; Antimachou, Atimacho ; 
Azou, Ajo or Ayo ; Azilisou, Ajiliso ; Eucratidou, Hukratido ; Ennaiou, Ermayo ; 
Menandrou, Minano or Midano\ Philoxenou, Talattno or Ealakino\ Lysiou, 
LiatdOy or Liiaio ? Nonon, JJlalido ? Qnadpherrou, Fareto nanado ^ * 

It mu.st be confessed that many of these arc highly unsatisfaetor}’, especially the 
last three. The name of Kadphiscs is omitted, as being still more indistnu t. 

Turning now to the titles and epithets, it does not seem difficult to recognise the 
same appellation for * king,* and ‘ king of kings/ as is read on the sculptured iiibcrip- 
tRma at Naksh-i Rustam, and on the Sa.ssanian coins ; — malako and malakao-malako 
(for mudakdn-malakd). When another epithet is introduced, such as ‘ the great 
king of kings/ it is found interposed between the words malakao and malako. 
The same form of expression exists in the Hebrew, 

• fusr majpimm rex Aasyrite* Every one will remark the close resemblance of this 
expreasion with our text; as well as of — the Pchhi title of the 

Persian sculptures — with T'1\V> ; the terminations only bt ing different, 

aa might be expected in a different dialect. But, if the language of our coins be 
Zend, the word mtlek^ ‘king,* should not be expected in it ; espceially \shcn wc after- 
wards find it replaced by rao and rao nana rao^ on the Kanerkos coins. It \^as 
this circumstance that led me to imagine the reading might be mahardo ; but the 
combination nfahardo-maharo is inadmissible, and overthrows the conjecture. 

Pa.ss we now to the next title of most common occurrenee, T'm,orT^ll' 
2OTHP02, ‘ the Saviour.* By our system, this must be rendered cither rnkako, 
roidkoy or radado. Now the first of these three forms is precisely wdiat might be 
expected to be the Zend reading of the Sanskrit word vxw, rakshaka, ‘saviour/ 
and that .done is a strong argument in favour of its adoption us the true reading of 
the term. 

The title, MEPAAOT BA21AEA3, first, we arc told, assumed by Eucratidcs, belongs to 
so many of his successors, that we have no difficulty in finding the exact version of the 
tern in the Pehlvi. There are, however, decWcdly two readings of it ; one, 
the other 'PTtTIi the omission of the duplicated letter in the centre. The 
obvious rendering of these two expressions w'ould be kdk-kdo and kdkdo. But I find 
in M. Bamoafs ‘ Gommentaire/ that the Zend word for* ‘great’ is mas, from the 
Sanskrit makd, to which our term has no resemblance whatever. It has most simi- 

' [In Uen of complicating the plate with Ibis alphabet, I propose to insert here- 
after (Art XXI.) a tm senc<> of the Zend and such other Oriental Alphabets as 
may be cdcolatea to tl^w light uppn the special question of Bactrian palaeography.] 
* [As these have been, in many instances, rectified hy Prinsep himself, I refer the 
reader to his latest paper on the subject ; Art. XXI.] 
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lanty to the Tartar appellation lhakatt, common to moiiarchs of Bactria in later 
days, and it may not bi uni(*asonablc to ishumc this reading, until one more 
plausible IS discoxeiod At first I Mas inclined to read it ree-ja©, in eonjuetion with 
the preceding word maharuo^ on the striiif^th of the cxprissi )ii Inf )re 'illuded to, of 
rao nano rao^ on the K iiieij^os (oiiis, but in no evanipU bin I ff und the first letter 
replited by Co The oedlodtihn of the letteis is, ngain, e\ irtU siniilai to those of 
the Ilibicw rahreha^ ^nuvinuis , but for this reading \\e must suppose 

to b( a >\hieh is eontradutid by all other iximplts 
Foi ANIKHTOT, ‘the uiuonqiuitd,’ we hud the terms apatdo, iiid apafilako^ 
and for NlKH4*OPOT, ‘tin ( on<|U( st b( aiin^, ajaltko or ajalado of nt itber of 
these can I attdiipt a solution, and the eximphs bang few, we cmnot be rerv 
certats of their loiratiioss 

The insciiption rut on the siUtr disc found in the ci'^ket of the Mamk)&la 
Tope, [vi J (fig 26 ) may bt read famaro kanadako the second 

word, without any \ery great straining might be eoneavtd to b( the natiif mode of 
writing haneilo , and if this interpret itioii be allowed we miy indeid look upon 
this tope as the mciuiim iit of tliat mon in h 

The writing on th( hi iss cylinder itstlf (fig 20 h of the same phtr) which was 
from my igiionnre iiuatid in the ( ngraving, sioms to con-iist of llaitro Pthlvi 
charaetirs wliuh, niuh ' in Koman litters would hi kad malapo^ far kamana 
papakoy tht pill port of whuii 1 must h nr uninteipii ted nor will I endraTour to 
forestal the mgtnuitv ot others h\ am crudr ittiinpt to concert into Komin letters 
the longer inscriptions gn cn hi Mr Misson from the Jalal ibkd c\lind( r [vi ], and 
by M Court, from the stonr s ih of uiothir M inik}Md ti pe (Jour \8 Soe Beng , 
vol ill, pi xxxiii ) 1 hni ilreidy nrairktd tint this latUr inscription con- 

tains, very ligihlj, in tin suond line thi wind malakao^ idintical with tht royal 
designation so common upon the roins 

It is now tune to tuin our att ntion to the coins tbcmsdvis whence our data for 
the construction ol the Bictro I’chhi alphabet have been dirned Of these I need 
do little more thin fiunish a few notes of le firmer to the aeeompaming six plaits, 
in which I have brought down tin siius of siliettd speiimtns from hutbvdemus to 
Kajaphts Choranos, a iianu so ntuU allud to Kadphiscs that the latter may be 
looked upon us Its pati oil) mic , while tlu titli that follows it ( c/io; tw )s) coineidcs 
so closely with what has been ilreuh drscrihtd as tMstiiig on tht laonano rao 
group (p ni), that it would siem to form thi link of connection betwem them and 
the coins which bear Pelilvi Ugends on the re vase 


COINS WITH GREEK INSCRIPTIONS ONLY 

With Euthydemus of Mognesii, who conquered Theodotus II, nc 220, com- 
mences our present sent s of hia coinage I now possess a midil in siher, procured 
by Mohan LW, for Dr Gerard, near Kabul It is suptnor in cxteution to the fine 
coin taken home b) Lieut Burius The extenor surfau is of a dark-grc), bke that 
of chloride of silver 

Euthydemus 

(pi XUl) 

Fig 1 Silver tetradrachma, weight 240 grs 

Ob\ EfiaB — Head of the king in high it lii f 

Rbvbbsb — Ilereiilos with his diib, staled on dnnds, inscription, BA21AEA2 
ET0TAHMOY 
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Fi<?. 2. A hemiilraehma of Demetrius, silver, in the Ventura collection ; a very 
beautiful coin, .similar to one depicted in Sestini. 

Obverse.— H ead of the kin|», with helmet shaped like an elephant’s skin and tusks. 

Reversc.— Hercules standing: inscription, BA21AEA2 AHMHTPIOT. 

Ag.vthoclfs. 

Fig. 3. A silver coin of Agntboclcs, in the Ventura collection. 

Obverse. — A well cvccuted head, with the royal fillet : short curly hair. 

Reverse. — Jupiter standing, holding a small female figure, having apparently a 
flambeau in either hand : on the sides, BASIAEXIS AFAeOKAEOTS, with a peculiar 
monogram. 

The general appearance of the head, and of the figure on iho reverse, resemble 
the unique coin of Heliocles which Mr. AViUon has sketched for me from A'iscontPs 
work. Should there have been any indistinctness in the first two U'tters of the 
name of that coin, we may find reason to erase lleliocles from the Baetriau monarchy, 
and to substitute Agathocles, of whom Mr. Masson has already made known to us 
ten very peculiar copper coins, (Jour. As. Soc. Beng., iii., pi. ix.. fig. 17.) The 
inscription in Pehlvi {}) on the reverse of those coins proves that they belong to a 
Bactrian prince, and aro not to be ascribed to Alexander's general of the same name, 
who is nowhere asserted to have assumed the regal power. The uame is common 
enough. It was in revenge for a grievous insult offered to his family by one 
Agnthoclcs, prefect of the provinces beyond the Euphrates, under Antioch us Theos, 
(b. c. 260,) that the Scythian Araaccs was roused to establish independent dominion 
in Parthin. The same party may have followed the example of assuming the title of 
king in some province of Buctvia. That the coin does not belong to Agathoeles of 
S 3 rracusc I can now* assert with confidence, having before me the most beautiful 
plates of the coins of that sovereign, (w’hosc name is always wTitteii in the Doric 
genitive Agaihodeot^ or Ageithodeios) in the * Trvtor de now under 

publication at Paiis. 


Al.V'l i s. 

Fio. 4. Qne of two copper' coins of Mayus, (or, } Xayus) in the A’entura 

collection. 

Obverse. — Head of an elephant, with proboscis elevated ; a hell hanging round 
the neck. 

Reverse. — The Caduceus of Mercury, on the sides of which the words, BA2IAE- 
AS MATOT, and a monogram composed of the letters M and I. 

This is an entirely new name, nor can it be read as a Greek word in its present 
shape, although the charactcre are perfectly distinct on the coin, and the style of 
engraving corresponds with the early and pure Greek types. There is no Pehlvi 
inscription. Could the third letter be read as a gamma^ the name MATOT might 
denote the union of tU^ office of chief priest of the Magi with that of king, and the 
elephant's head, found on the coins- of Menander and of Demetrius, might enable us 
to appropriate the present medal to one or the other of these princes, 

Eucbatides. 

Figs. 5 to 10. Coins of Eucratidcs the Great. 

Fig. 6. A silver tetradrachma, badly cxceutcd. (Ventura.) 

Obverse. — Head of the king, helmetcd. 

Rbvbbsb.-'Two Bactrian horsemen, (or Castor and Pollux,) with wings on their 
shoulders, and lances; the two drst letters of the legend corrnpt, PV^lAEfiS 
METAAOT ETKPATAOT; monogmim M, 

Fig. 6. A beautiful dulrachma, or the same prince. (Ventura.) 
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Omi-RSE — V iitat Ik 1 ( 1 , \MtUout htlmot, h nr bound with filUt 

— 1 wo hoispinon , iiisciiption, BA2I\EA2 ETKPATIAOT 

Fi" 7 A \er) well pnstrvcfd copper com of the sami pi met, presented to me by 
Capt \Vado 

Tigs 8, 9, and 10 — Ihroc topjitr square coins of the same piinoe, upon the 
reverse of which is sttii, foi^ the first timt, the mtroduttiou of i IMdsi legend 
Several of the same toms lutdtpictcd lu Air Massons piptr th(\ all agiec in 
having the instnption on tint c sides only of the si]uarc , the plitcs will shew the 
vanation to which the letters of the mine ire liahk, m Homan charaettrs the} maj 
be rendered malakao kakao eukrattdo [Mkharajasa Luki itidasa ‘] 

The histoiv of liUCiatldes lb too well known torecjuut uptlition htre^ Ba}er 
fixes his ascent to the Bactiian throne in the \cai 181 n c He was a contemporai} 
of Mithndates I of Parthia, who assisted him in npelling Dtmetniis, king of 
In^iia, as he i6 termed, bc}ond the fioiitier, and fin illy dining him fioin his throne 
at the advanced age of sesciit\-( ight }( ns On the division of the coiujucrcd empire, 
Mithndates had the provincis betwcdi the il}daspes ind Indus ibigned to him , and 
Eucratidcs, all the remaindir, east and south, of his Indiin posse ‘•sions — ‘ull India* 
IS the term used, but it is uneeitiiii to what limit southw iid this exprcs<>ioii should 
•ppij 

It has not }ct been nni irked by those who arc curious in reconciling the names 
of Indian leg nd a'ld Grceian hi&toi}, that the names l^uciatiihs and A ikranifidit}a 
boar a close resemblance both in sound and in signihoitioii while the epoch and the 
scene of their martial exploits arc ncarh identical IIk Hindi leeounts of A ikra- 
mudityaare not to be found iii the icguhr Paui^nie liistmies but on 1} in sepaiatc 
legends, such is the * ^ ikiama-Chaiitia ind others, nuntiomd b> A\ ilford, (As Res 
ix 117,1 all teeming with (onfusion, eonti i I k tioiis md ib>)Uiditieb in an unusual 
degree llu gin( ilogn d t d>les of the solai nul lun ii liii s contain no such name, 
neithci does it ocdir among tin few notices of embassies to and from India to Syria 
and Romo, in the authors of the west^ Rue ratides’ empire was so extended and 
matured that be assumed the title of fiaciKtu? fityaAos thus the peaceful com, 
fig 6, was doubtless struck before his expeditions thost with the armed head, and 
the addition of * the Great,' after his return and it is remarkable that the lattci 
only have a Pehlvi legend on the le verse, being intended for eiiculation perhaps in 
h«8 more southern provinces, or imititing lu this resp^t the (oiiisof McAandcr, 
whose reign iii India had been so gloiious * It tin diti assigned h} Bayer (146 b c ) 
to Eucratidcs death, be thought too fir removed flora tlic eommeiieement of the 
Samvat era of A ikianihditvd (iC n ( ) it iniy h( aigued that, os Euciatidca is 
acknowledged to he the la-st but one of the regular Baetnan kings, all the new names 
recently discovered, Agathodcs, Mayus, Philoxcnus, Antimachus, etc — most find 
their places be fore him in the list, which may easily bring down his date even a 
century 

The analogy between the Baetnan and the Indian heroes is, it must be confessed, 
of very slender texture, just enough to be hazarded os a mere spcculaUon, which 
more skilful antiquanans may indulge their ingenuity in improving or condemning. 

s 

^ [ The insertion of the second title in the PohM legend seoms to be erroneous ] 

^ See *Jour As Soc Beng', vol ii , 409, and Mauncc's * Modem Hin- 
dostan,' i , 98. 

^ The embassy of *Porus* to Angostus must have been immediately after 
Vikramliditya. 1 1 u stated that his letters were wntten in the Greek character The 
Seythiana were then presnng the country 
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Kodus. 

Figs. 11, 12, 13. Three small silver coins, insertcjd in this plate, because their 
inscriptions are entirely Greek, thongh they have no other pretension to be counted 
with Bactrian coins. The appearance of the head-dress in the third is rather 
Arsneidan, but the names and titles are altogether novel and curious. I liave sidected 
the three most legible among several coins in my possession. The fiist two are of 
Mohan Lai’s, the third of Kar&mat 'All’s, oofieGDon. The nanit' of KHAOS 
is altogether unknown. 

The heads on the obverse of all those coins seem to belong to different persons ; 
the standing warrior on the reverse is alike in all, and the inscription on the two first 

KliiAOT MAKAP PAH0POT. On the third coin, the titles differ, and 

are illegible, but the name KLJA. ... is the same. 

Menander. 

(pi. xiv.) 

Although Menander is well-known to have preceded Kucratidcs in date, I have 
preferred separating his coins from the genuine Baetrian group, and classifying them 
with those of Apollodotus, Antilakides, etc., as a distinct scries, on account of the 
essential difference in their style of execution. Their native legends, al.so, seem to 
denote a different locality. Menander, before he came to the throne of Baetria 
proper, had, it is supposed, formed an independent dominion in the more southern 
provinces on the Indus. This may be the reason of the deviation from the Sjrian 
type of coin, so remarkably preserved by the earlier soyereigns of Baetria 
Figs. 1, 2, 3. One silver and two copper coins of Menander 
Fig. 1. A silver hemidrachma, weighing 37 grains, (one from Karkmat 'All ; a 
duplicate from Gerard,) differing from those depicted in Masson's plates, and from 
Swiney’s coin described in the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.' vol. ii , p 406 [p 16 ] 
Obverse.— Ilead facing the left: on the margin, BA2IAEn2 2nTHP02 MENAN- 
APOT : a kind of sceptre, or crook, lying on the shoulder. 

Reverse. — Minerva with Jupiter’s thunderbolt, facing tlic right , Pehlvi legend, 
malakdo rakako minanoj and monogram (see ‘Jour. As Soc. Bengal,' vol. iii. p. 164.) 
[Mkhkrajasa Tradatasa Menadrasa.j 

Fig. 2 has already been drawn and described by Masson, vol ii 
Fig. 3 differs from Masson’s fig, 1, in the figure of the Victory on the reverse. 
(Karkmat ’AH.) 


Apollodotus. 

Figs. 4, 6. Two silver coins of Apollodotus, both in the Ventura cabinet ; of the 
first the number is considerable ; the latter is new, and of very beautiful execution. 

Fig. 4 has already been described from Swiney’s coin in ‘Jour. As. Soe Bong.’ 
vol. ii., p. 406. The legend on the obverse is here quite distinct BA2IAEn2 
2ATHP02 KAI ♦lAOIlA'rOPOS AIIOAAOAOTOT. The Pehlvi inscription on the 
reverse, however, has no addition for the words Ka\ ibiKonaroDos^ beincr simply 
[Mkhkrajasa Tradatasa Apaladktasa.] b t / 

Fig. 6 has on the obverse, the Indian elephant, with a monogram, and the usual 
title ; and on the I'cverse, a Brkhmani bull, with the same Pehlvi legend. 

Fig. 6 is a copper coin in Su iney’s collection, the precise fellow to that described 
by Tod, in the ‘ Transactions of tiie Royal Asiatic Society.' 

Figs. 7 and 8 are two from among several square copper* coins brought down by 
Mohan Lkl. They are nearly the same as the coin in Barnes' collection (‘ Jour As 
Soc. Bcnpl,* vol. ii. pi xi. [ii ] fig. which, I then supposed to be a Menander! 
but which 1 am now able to recognise by its Pehlvi legend. ITie examples on these 
coins, arc decisive of the orthography of rakako =» JOTHPOS. 

.^NTILAKXDES. 

Figs. 9, 10, 11, are t^ selected quadrangular coins of Antilakides, from six in 
the \ entura collection. The name was first made known by Mnnson, who supposes, 
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from the beards (which are not however bO clear on the hpccimens bt fore ns), that 
this prince and the next, ATSIOSt belong to a btparate u} nasty He detects the 
conual embUm of the reverse on one coin of Eucratides I have not, howeser, found 
any of the bort One description will serve for all 

Obverse — Head of the soveieign, with the legend, BASlAEflS NlKH*OPOT 
ANTIAAKIAOT 

Kfvfusf — T wo plumes waving over two conit al caps, (or ^bte-hnes) Mono- 
gram below, 7C2, and PthAi malakao c^alado atilikado^ (or ^ afiAa- 

likado [Miihkrujasa jayhdharaba Aiiti&likidosa ] 

L\siub 

Fig 12 A copper quadrangulir coin of Lysius, similar to two in Masson's 
senes of Ausius the firs'! Utter is dearly an I in Greek, and this reading is con- 
%mpd by the Pehlvi rfl The monogramb are the same as the last coin 

Obverse — Head of the king, with the legend, BA^IAEHS ANIKHTOT AT2IOT 
Reverse — A n eltpbant, with a monogrira X2, and the Pcblvi insenption, 
malakuo Ixsato [MMi&rajasa Apidihat isa Lisikasa Jisa -] 

(pi n ) 

I have designed in this plate, from the Vtnturi collection, several very interesting 
coins, of new names and features, for which no localit\ can as yet be assigned ^ 
almost all of them bear rehhi inscriptions, the} are evidently Baetnm , but to 
admit ♦hem into the regular series of that dynast), would greatl) extend the 
catalogue of its princes 7 hey rather bear out the firt of there basing been several 
petty independent d)n'isties, like that at N}sa, for which Maosun endtivours to set 
apart hona of the e enns to be prcscntl) mentioned 

Fig 1 \ fine silver e m of Philoxcnus, in the ^ < ntura collution This name 

was borne b> one of Ale laiider s ge nereis, to whom Cilieii, west ef the Fuphrates, 
was assignee!, in the dnision ot liis eemepiests The coin, thcrdorc, cannot belong to 
him, though his title of ‘ unconqueied* would argue his power and warukc 
propensity 

Obvfksf - Head of the prmce , in a helmet similar to that of Eue ra tides legend, 
BA:EIAEn2 AMKHTOT ♦lAOHFNOT 

Rmusi 111 prince »ii horseback monogram formed of two a legend in 
Pdilvi, [M ill iri] IS i Vjiidihat isa Pilasinasa ] 

big 2 A sejuin topper coin eif the same pniiec nearly allied to those of the 
last plate 

OnvuisT — \ fimale figure holding the cornucopia Greek Ugeud, and mono- 
gram as bi fore 

Revuisi — flu IJi ihniam bull, with tb< sinic IVhhi Ugrnd, and the letter as 
a monogiam 

\NTIMeCIU s 

big 3 A «iill silxr coin of Antimadius, also a new pnnee The character of 
the horseman eemneets it with the preceding, the portrait ed the prince is wanting, 
nor tan I find au) ru e id o! his name prestrved 

Obvlrhf \iitfiy or baiiie legend, BA2IAEn2 NIKH*OPOT ANTIMAXOT 
RFViRHr — llor^i man, and PiliUi inscription [M'lbkrajisa Jay&elhar&sa 
Antimakhasa ] • 

Fig 4 A lopper eoiii recognised to belong to Intimachus, from the Pehlvi 
name (\ entura ) 

Nont s 

Fig 6 A Bihor coin of Nonus, m the same st}le as tlu last, and without 
portrait (Ventura ) 

Obvfrse — Horse man, with couched lance , scarf round tnr neck, part of the 
legend visible, BASIAEHS NONOT [ONANOT ] 

Reverse —Soldier holding a spear , name in Pehlvi, [Spalharasa ] 
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Fig 10. A square copper coin of the same prince, in Avliich his title of fitycJ^ov 
it apparent. The style of the copper coinage, compared Avith the silver, in all the 
aboA'e, connects them with the Menander and Apolledotus group. [This is also a 
coin of VononesaiidSpalharcs. Obv. BASIAEAS BASIAEHN MEPAAOT ONflNOT. 
Kev. . . . Dhamikasa Spalhhrasa.] 

UNCERTAIN NAMES. 4 

Fig. 6. The same as Masson’s Xo. 44. The name is not visible in the Greek, 
and if restored from the Pehlvi, which is quite distinct, it is uninielligible, Ulitizou ; 
the titles are of a paramount sovereign : the Greek li tters corrupted. 

Obverse.— T he king holding a sceptre, BA51AEIU2 BA2IAEliJN MEPAAOT. 
[PnAAlPISOT.] 

IIeverse. — J upiter seated in his chair. [Mihbrajasa Mahatakasa Spalirisasa.] 

Figs. 7, S. The grandiloquent titli's in these are the same as the last, and both, 
perhaps, on that account, should Ik idassod with the Azos scries, in the next two 
plates, which has invariably the title ‘gu‘at king of kings.’ ^ 

Fig. 9. This square copper coin has the preewe style of Xonus and the Azilisos 
device. 

OnvERSE. — A horseman with couched lance . letters visible of the* legend, 
BA21AEn5 NIKATOPOT AAEA*OPOT^ [JHAATPIOS AIKAIOT AAEA*OT TOT 
BASIAEHS ] 

Reveuse. — A seated figure, probably Hercules. IVlilvi legend, though sharply 
cut, not unintelligible. [Spalhhra putrtisa Dhamiasa Spalaganamasa.] 

Fig. 11. The title, ‘\iiig of kings’ is also visible on this coin, with the emblem 
of an elephant on tlie obverse. The king, seated on a couch, is placed on the 
reverse. No native legend is traceable. [Major Cunningham has a coin of this type 
with the legend, BAJIAEXIS BASIAEHN MEPAAOT MATOT. Reverse : Jiajadtrq/ 
Mahatasa Mdi/asa.\ 

Figs. 12, T3, 14, belong to a series of coins siu generis : the two first arc of the 
Ventura collection, the thud from Mavson’s plates. The head fills the obverse, 
while the title, in conaipt Greek, surrounds a w'cU executed horse on tlic reverse. It 
is probable that all the Miorse’ coins belong to one locality ■ Bactria w as famous for its 
fine breed of this noble animal ; but he is generally repre.srnted mounted by a warrior. 
This coin, and No. 8, arc the only ones on which he appears naked. The extended 
arm of the prince on the obverse is a point of agi^eenlent wdth the common coin, 
fig. 25 of pi. xvii. • ^ 

Azos. 

(pi, xvi., xvii.) 

"We now come to a scries df coins exceedingly numerous, and of various device, 
bearing the name of a prince altogether unknowm to history. It was from a coin 
presented by Mohan Lfil, ( Gerard’s compagnon-de-voijagc^) to Dr. Grant, that I first 
recognised the name of this sovereign, many of whose coins had passed through my 
hands before in Bumes’ collection, and in Masson’s plates, without presenting a 
legend sufficiently distinct to he decyphered. Gen. Ventura’s collection also possessed 
many very distinct coins of Azos, and his name, cither in Crock or in Pehlvi, was 
then troc^ through a series of coins that had been given to other monarchs. 

The title of Azos is always ]^21AEn:S BA21AEAN MEPAAOT AZOT : in Pehlvi, 
malahdo Jcakkdo maldko ajoy or aye. [Mfih&rajasa Raj;arajasa or Rajadhirajasa 
Mahatasa Ayasa.] The name is generally set upright under the device both in 
Greek and Pehlvi; hut an occasional exception occurs, os in fig. 12, where it runs 

1 [No. 7. is proved, by a more perfect coin in Major Cunningham’s unpublished 
plate X. fig. 14, to belong to Mayns.* The same authority confirms the attrinution of 
No. 8 to Azos, pi. xii. 12.] 
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continuously with the rest of the marginal legend None of the coins of Azos bear 
his head, nor in general have they hi^ unless the seated figure in figs 12 and 
13 represent him, as is probably 4;hc ease, seated on a eusbioned throne, with a sceptre 
on his lap The mdac of sitting, it should be rcmaikcd, is tiitiiely oik nUl, and the 
animals depicted are such as belong poculiail) to the Ea^t — the elephant, the 
Brhhroani bull, the lion, and the liai trian eamel 1 he ( vphers or nibols on the 
reverse of thes.i coifis seem evnhntly compounded of IMihi letters on the same 
pnnciplv. as those of the more gmuine Oictk coins, from Greek letters, they mn> 
probably denote dates, but it will uquiK much liboui to establish this point, and the 
same symbol appealing on <oins of m ij dilf< uut d mcls, as on hgs 2 and 11, rather 
militates against the supposition 

18 a peculniity of the coinage of tlii*» period, tint the pieces nirc of a \eiv 
debased metal, wished ovei with silver some whit m the manner of the coins of tlie 
Homan emperor, Gallic nus, and his sueccssors and denominated ‘ billi >n by iiiimis- 
matologists Is it possible that the scaieit} cf silver to which the. oiigin of this 
species ot coip ^as been attributed m the W^st, had extended even to India ^ if so, it 
will fix the date to the littei half of the third ccntui) At any rate, it is fair to 
suppose that the s)stem w is copied from the Roman coins, to which manj other 
circumstances of imitation may be traced, among these, the soldier trampling on his 
vanquished fo^' m t g 14 and the raduted licit of fig 20 the eoin without a name, 
which is connected with tin lest of the sciics b> the equcstrnn rocisc, seems an 
imitation of the radiated down of the Rom ui emperors of the same period 

Plitc x\i figs 1, 2, 3 Ihni eoins of Azos, hiving, on the olnerse, a Brahmani 
bull, and on the reverse, a panther or lion I lie monograms on ill thiCL differ 
legends in Greek and IVhlvi us abu^e drsenbed 

J*igs 4, 6 On these the bull is pi iced with the Pchhi on the uieise, while a 
wcll-fuimed elephant oceupies the plaec of honour on the obxerse 

tigs 6, 7, H fn these the idtiee of the elephant is taken b> a Ihetn m caniil 
of two humps No name is \isiblc on an}, but the IVbhi word is plain on No 8, 
and their general appearance allows us to class them with the foreuomg coins of 
Azos 

Fig 9 Here a horseman, with couched spear, in a square or frame, occupies the 
obverse, and the bull again the reitrse the word Azou is distinct on both sidts The 
device and attitude of tne horseman will be seen to link this senes with the coins of 
N^nos, Azihos, and others, that arc as yet nameless 

Figs 10, 11 A figure seated on a chair, holding a cornucopia, marks the obverse 
of this vanoty, while on the reverse, we pen tne a Hercules or Mereur} It was 
from fig 11, (a coin presented b} Mohan Lfil to Dr Grant,) that 1 first discovered 
the name AZOT, afterwards traceable on so man) otlicis 

Figs 12, 13 The obverse of this variet} affords important information m the 
attitude of the seated prince. It plainU proves him to be onental 

The scarf on the erect fipire of the reverse is also peculiar This coin accords 
with one depicted m the Manik} kla plate, vol iii pi xim [viii ] fig 2 

Plato xim., fig 14 IS one of six coins in the N entura cabinet of the same type. 
The soldier tramming on a prostrate foe betokens some victory The female figure 
on the reverse, enveloped in flowers, seemed to point to some m}thological metamor- 
phosis. The name and titles arc distinct • 

Figs 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, are all closely allied, while they serve to explain 

figs 11, 12, and 16, in the plate of Burnes’ coins, Jour As Soc Bcng n ,p 314,) 
and figs 30, 31, 32, 33, 45, of Masson’s fourth senes, (vol in pi x ) Thev are for 
the most part of copper, plated, or billion, and, in consequence, well preserved , the 
single Penlvl letters 9i 'll ftnd 'p mav be observed as monograms, brides the 
usual compounds On 21 and 22 are the nrst indications of a fire-altar 

Fig 22 This copper coin is the last on which the name * Azos * occurs, and 
although ^uite distinct in the ^blvi, it is comipt and illegible in the Greek. The 
devic^ similar to the precedmg, with the exception of a cunous circular monogram. 
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iThich will be found also on tho coins of Kadaphes hereafter Masson's fig 47, is 
the same com 

Fig 23, A rorj deeply-cut coin, commences a new serus, in which the form of 
the Greek letters is materially changed The legcifd is now BACIASVC BA^ 1A9UJN. 
CUjTHP MErAC, without the insertion of an) name , * and the monogram is the one 
frcqucntl} described as the ‘kiy’ sjmbol, or the trident with a ring helow it 

In Pehivi, the first portion lurusponds with thi Gieck, the conclusion is, 
unfortunatcl) , not visible 1 he It ttei appears \)n the ht Id of tjic reverse, which 
bears the portrait of a priest, extending his hand over a small fire- iltar 

Figs 24 and 25 may be saftly called varieties of the above, still retaining the 
Pthlvi on the reverse A counterpart of fig 24 will be found in fig 15 of Bumes* 
collection 

Fig 26 This IS by far the most common com discovered in tho Panjtb and 
Afghanistan B'lgs full ha>e been sent down in excellent preservation, and yet 
nothing can be elicited from them The present specimen is engraved from a com 
in Col Stacy s cabinet, found in Mklwk, out the same com has been engraved in 
the * Asiatic Researches,' vol xvii , m Burnes* collection, tig 13 , also, 10 of pi 
XIV , in the same volume and m Masson's series, 26, 27, 28 It was the first com 
found in India on which Greek characters were discovered or noticed The ‘ trident* 
monogram connects it with the foregoing scries , but it is impossible to say to whom 
they both belong I have placed them next to Azos, fiom the similarity of the 
horseman They uie all copper coins, of high relief, and generally in good pre- 
servation 

Aziiists 

Figs 27, 28 Were it not that the name of these two coins is distinctly AZIAISOT 
in the Greek, and [Ayilishasa] m the Pchhi, they might ha^e been elahsed m the 
preceding group, especially with fig 9 The bull of fig 28 is surmounted by two 
monograms, like those of the L>sius coins It is so far singular, that while the name 
of the prince Azilisus seems compounded of the two names Azos and Lysius, tho 
obverse and reverse of his coins should be counterparts of theirs 'I he name itself 
is quite new, and we can only venture to assign liis position m proximity to his 
prototype, Azos 

IltnMi^us 

(pi X\ 111 ) 

bigs 1, 2, 3, 4 One silvg: and three copper coins of Ilerramus, selected from a 
considenble numbex, in order tode>el)p tlu whole circle of marginal inscription, 
seldom coniplctt on a single spciinun Ibc description of one will serve for all, 
since, contT iry to uango the ii ipression on the silver and copper is precisely alike 

tig 1 A siher com in tlu Ger'ird collection. 

Obvfrsv — The kings head with simple diadem, legend, m corrupted Greek, 
BA2IAEn2 2nTHP 2 EFMAIi^V 

KFvrnsF — Jupitir seated, his right hand extended Pehlvi legend, malakao 
rakako l^tmayo [M ihAraja***! TradataM Hermay isa ] 

Masson supposes Ileimeus I to ha\c leigned at Ny*>a {hod Jal il&bfid,) because 
one ot the topes opened m tint neighbouiliood eont lined seitiil of his toms, they 
ha\e, however, been found in equal abundance in the I'anjab, and it wall be safer in 
the present pmeity of our knowledge to adhere to the general tcim * Bactnan,' 
without attempting to subehMdc the Greek dominion into the separate states of which 
it probably consisted throughout the whede penod of theij- rule 

UweDPHi URLS 

Figs 5, 6, 7, 8 Four coins of the pnnee made known to us by Masson under the 
name of ‘ Unadpherrus 1 hey arc numerous, of rude labrie, and more clear on the 
Fehlvi than the Greek side The device on all is the s ime, name ly 


* Masson attributed this senes to i prince whom he named ‘ Sotcrcagas ' 
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Obtebse. — A bearded head ^th diadem: inscription, as made out from the 
combined specimeng, BACIAEAO CUITHPOS VNAG Terra V : in some, ,the titbm 
are in the nominative cose. 

Reyebse. — A winged flrare of Victory, holding out a chaplet or bow ; Pehlvi 
inscription^ [M&b&rajasa Godopharasa (here Godaphanisa ?) Tra&tasa.] which may be 
rendered, in roman characters, malakdo fareto nanado ; or the last word may be for 
irwTTipos, If (p be and A, we might convert the word, letter for letter, into phero : 
making •f an r. The first half of ‘‘the name (VNAa or VNA^) seems to be omitted 
in the Pehlvi. unless nanado be intended • but then the title ‘Saviour* will 
bo wanting. 

The only recorded name that at all approaches to this barbarous appellation is 
Phraotes or Phrahates, whom Philostratus asserts to have reigned at Taxiles, south 
of the Indus, about the commencement of the Christian era. He was visited by 
ApolldliiuB Tyanmus in his travels, who conversed with him in the Greek language. 
The execution of the coins before us does not well agree with the magnificence and 
elegance of Phraotes’ court, as described by Philostratus : ‘ the residence of dignified 
virtue and sublime philosophy ; ’ * but much allowance may be mode for exaggeration. 
The Bactrisn siiuy was already broken, and the country in a disturbed state. 

* Whether Parthian or Indian, Phraotes was tributary to the Southern Scythians, 
whom he gladly subsidized to defend him against the .iiore savage Huns, who finally 
drove before tliem the Scythians, who had seized upon the Bactrian kingdom.’* 
Apollonius describes a magnificent temple of the Sun at Taxiles. The fact, frequently 
mentioned in history, of the native princes of India conversing and writing in 
Greek, is satisfactorily coufinned by the discovery of the present coins bearing Greek 
legends witli nanus evidently native. 

Figs, y, 10, 11, 12, 13. This very numerous group of copper coins is attributed 
by Masson to Eimieus the Second, the first tbiee letters of whose name certainly 
appear on some tV w specimens (as fig. 10) , but his name is not to be found on the 
reverse in the Pehlvi, which is totiUly distinct from the preceding coins, and yet it 
is lae same on all the specimens I have eonipai'ed ; although great variety exists in 
the Greek legends, as if they bad been copied at random from other coini. The 
device of all is the 'iame. 

Obverse — A head with curly hair, no bearU ; m general, miserably engrarea. 

For marginal inscription, fig 9 has .... AEflJ XTHPaS . . . XTAZ- 

Fig. 10, BA21AE . . EPM . . . 

F%. 11 : NO KAA^ICHC; and fc. 12, BA2IAE02 EZT. 

Reverse. — A spirited figui'e of Heroines, standing with his club, and li.fl-«kin 
cloak. Pehlvi inscription, os well OvS it ean be made out from a careful e.xamLuatioa 
of a great many specimens. [Dbamaphidasa KujuUiKasasa Kushanyatugasa.] 

This text differs so entirely from all we have hitherto seen, that 1 cannot attempt 
to decypher it, nor even to distinguisH the titles from the name. 1 have merely 
placed at the head, from a faint trace of the initial word mmlakdo^ between the 
letters of which, other characters appear to be introduced. The decided trace or 
Kadphises* name on several coins of the type, inclines me to place it at the lowest 
station in the present series, as a link with the series, already fully deacribed, of that 
Indo-Soythic sovereign . and it will be remarked that the letter or symbol ^ ii 
visible on the bull and rkjh toins of this prince ako ; indeed their whole Pehlvf 
inscription much resembles, if it does not coincide entirely, with the p w a sn t 
examples. 

KADaPHEB. 

Figs. 14, 16, 16. If anything were wanting, hnwever, to connect the two linea, 


* Maurice’s * Modorn Hindootany i., 162. 


* /W, i . 1 42. 
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these coins would supply the gap. One of them was presented by Lieut. Bumes to 
the Society, and was mistaken for the horseman coin previously described. The name 
was more fully made out from six coins of Ventura's and three of Kar&mnt 'All’s 
collections. The monogram agrees with one of ithe Azos series, fig. 22, as before 
remarked. 

Obveksb.--A neatly engraved head with diadem and legend . . . . , KAAA*E5 
XOPANOr. 

Rri'ERSE. — J upiter seated, left hand extended ^ the ‘ wheel* monogram, and legend 
in nearly the same characters as that of the preceding coins. [Hliushanasa Yhn^a 
Kuy&la Kaphasasa sachha dhaui pbida^a.] 

This coin will form an appropriate conclusion to my present notice, which, I 
believe, has embraced all the specimens properly attributable to the Bactrian group. 
The fire-altar on the next or Indo-Scythic coinag'e, forms a convenient mark of 
distinction, as well as the disuse of the Pehlvi character, which extends no further 
than to the first coinage of the series, namely, that of Kadphises, with the ‘bull* 
reverse ; and is quite illegible there, while the Greek is comparatively distinct. This 
group has, however, been sufficiently described in my former papers. 


(Before closing my present notice, I must use my privilege of amending the 
theory I advanced upon one of the coins from the Manikyfila tope (vol. iii., pi. xxv., 
[Tii.] fig. 6, p. 441), a Sassanian coin bearing the distinct Sanskrit name of Sri Fdsu 
JDeva, This being the patronymic of Krishna, I supposed the figure to represent 
that god, as the Indian substitute for Mithra or HAIOS The fate, however, was 
that of an aged human being, and 1 think it may be more rationally accounted for as 
such, on the following grounds, 

Ferishta asserts that Basdeo had assumed the throne of Kanauj in the year 330, 
A.D. ; that Bahrkm, the Persian king, was at his court in disguise, and was recog- 
nised by the nobleman who had taken tribute to Persia from the Indian king. 
B&sdeo reigned eighty years, and one of his daughters was married to Bahrhni. Now, 
under these circumstances, it is natural to suppose that the Sassanian monarch, out of 
compliment, may have affixed his father-in-law's portrait and name on some of his 
own coins; and the strongest Evidence is thus afforded both of the historical fact, and 
of the dab of this individual coin of the Manikyfila set.) 
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X.— ON THE CONNECTION OF VARIOUS ANCIENT 
H^IDU COINS WITH THE GRECIAN OR INDO- 
SCYTHIC SERIES. 

In the last article, I promised to bring forward demon- 
strations of the direct descent of the Hindu coins of 
Kanauj from what have been denominated the Indo- 
Scythic series. In attempting to redeem my pledge, I 
am aware that I run counter to the opinions of those 
who maintain that Hindus practised tlie art of coiifage, 
and had a distinct cun’cncy of their own, before the 
Creeks entered India ; * and especially of my friend Col. 
Stacy. To him my opposition might appear the i^ore 
ungracious, since the weapons I am about to use arc 
oh^fly those he has himself so generou&ly jilaced in my 
hands ; but that I well know he is liim^elf only anxious 
to develop the truth, and will support a cherished theory 
no -longer than it can be maintained, with plausibility at 
least, if not mth proof. 

I am not, however, about to contend that the 
Hindus had no indigenous currency of the precious 
metals. On the contrary, I think evidence will be found 
in the collection about to be described, that they cumu- 
lated small pieces of a given weight ; that stamps were 


[ See ante, p. 63.] 
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COL. stacy’s hindC coiks. 
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given to these, varying under different circumstances ^ 
and that many of these earliest tokens exhibit several 
stamps consecutively impressed on the same piece, until 
at last the'superposed impressions (not those of a die, but 
rather of a punch) came to resemble the devices seen on 
the Indo-Scythic coins, in company with which they 
have been found buried in various places, particularly in 
Capt. Cautley’s Herculaneum, at Behat near Saharanpur. 

That from this period, in round torms, may be 
assumed the adoption of a die-device, or of coined money 
properly so-called, by the Hindus, is all I would ventm’e 
at present to uphold ; and in doing so, I will not again 
appeal to the assertions of Pausanias, quoted in Robert- 
son’s ‘ Disquisition,’ that the Hindus had no coined money 
of their own ; nor to the silence of the Mahabharata and 
other ancient works on the subject ; but solely to the 
close family resemblance of four distinct classes of Hindu 
coins to what may be called their Bactrian prototypes, 
namely, those of Kanauj ; the later class of the Behat, 
or the Buddhist, group ; the coins of Saurashtra, found at 
Ujjain, in Gujarat and Cachha ; and those wliioh Col. 
Stacy has denominated Rajput coins, having the device 
of a horseman on one side, and a bull on the other. 

Before proceeding to comment upon the first of these 
classes, my tribute of obligation and praise is due to 
CoL Stacy, for the persevering labour and true anti- 
quarian zeal, whioli have alone enabled him to gather 
together such a rich collection of this peculiar and rare 
type, and for the disinterested readiness with which he 
has placed them at my disposal, to select from and 
publish at once, thus depriving him, as it were, of the 
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Ihot fruits of his enterprise and toiL It is true that, so 
far at least as regards the merit of discovery, his title' 
will rather be confirm'ed than injured by early publicity; 
but the employment of another hand to illustrate his 
materials may do inj\istice to his own careful classifi- 
cation, and modify the opinions and deductions regarding 
the origin, connection, and antiquity of various groups, 
which he may have derived from a larger and more 
intimate study of the subject, and from the actual in- 
spection and handling of thousands of coins, that have 
been withheld from insertion in his select cabinet.' 

The home collector who, like myself, but receives 
contributions from others, may learn, from the superior 
fulness and novelty of many of the following plates, to 
appreciate the advantage of personal exertion over second- 
hand acquirement. In further proof of this, I could 
produce some of the letters now lying before me, received 
from Col. Stacy on his several coin excursions. Here he 
would be seen putting up with every inconvenience, 
endm'ing the burning heats of May, or the cold of 
December, imdcr trees or in common sands in Central 
India ; digging in deserted ruins, or poring over the old 
stores of village money-changers, after having (the 
principal difficulty and art) won their confidence, some- 
times their interest, in the object of his pui'suit : sparing 
neither money nor time to gain his end, and after a hard 
search and fatigue, sitting do^vn, vhile his impressions 
were stUl warm and vivid, to com.aunioate the residts of 
his day’s campaign. 

* [Col. collection, Hhich I ha\c had full omxntunity ot examimng, con- 

tains no less than 373 of these punch-maiked coiub — £ T ] 
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Col. Stacy felt himself for a moment disheartened on 
beholding the treasures of Gen. Ventura and his followers: 
but although the character of the Bactrian relics neces- 
sarily eclipses all that can be expected from a Hindd 
source, while their prolific abufidance astonishes the 
gleaner of Hindfi relics, a moment’s reflection should 
restore a full or even increased degree of satisfaction. 
Hindu history is even more in need of elucidation from 
coins than Bactrian. The two countries are in fact found 
to be interwoven in their history in a most curious 
manner, and must be studied together. The alphabetic 
characters, the symbols, and most especially the ‘link’ 
coins, (emphatically named so by Col. Stacy,) are fraught 
with information on this head, which can only bo 
extracted by multiplying the specimens, and thus com- 
pleting the chain of evidence. It will be seen shortly, 
that several of the djmasties to which the coins belong 
have been identified through the names and legends they 
bear, and many new princes, hitherto unheard of, have 
been brought to light. ' Let not therefore Col. Stacy 
desert his line for one more engaging, but persevere >n 
it as long as anything remains to be explored. 

I cannot rc“-lst in this place pointing out the lino of 
search recommended by Col. Tod, (to whom is justly 
ascribed the paternity of this branch of numismatic 
study) in a note on the late Panjub discoveries published 
by him in the ‘ Asiatic Journal ’ for May : 

“Let not'the antiquary,” he writes, “forget the old cities on the 
cast and west of the Jamna, in the desert, and m the Panjib, of which I 
have given lists, where his toil will be richly rewarded. I possc<-s bugs- 
full these Indogctie gentiy. , . I w'ould suggest tlio 
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estpblishment of branch^committees of the Asiatic Society at several of 
the large stations, vrbicb would have a happy moral result in calling 
forth the latent talent of ma^y a young officer in every branch of know- 
ledge within the scope of the Society. Agra, Mathura, Delhi, Ajmir, 
Jaipur, Nemuch, Mhow, Sagar, etc. are amongst the most eligible 
positions for this object. . . A topographical map, with explana- 

tions of ancient Delhi, is yet a desideratum, and of the first interest : 
this I had nearly accomplished daring the four months I resided 
amidst the tombs of that city.” ‘ 

■In thanking Col. Tod for his encouragement and 
advice, I must be allowed to differ altogether as to the 
means to be eniploj'ed. Committees are cumbrous, 
spiritless, and inactive engines, for such an end ; when 
anything docs appear to be effected by them, it is gene- 
rally the work of one member, whose energy is only 
diluted and enfeebled by the association. Give me rather 
the unity of design and quickness of execution of (I will 
not say an agent, as Col. Tod suggests, but of) an inde- 
pendent pursuer of the object for its own sake,* or for his 
own amusement and instruction. It is by such as these 
that all the good has hitherto been done ; the extension 
of patronage followed, rather than preceded or prompted, 
the great discoveries of last year in Kabul. 

The plates I have prepared to illustrate my subject 
have not been numbered in the most convenient order 
for the purpose; but as it is a matter of indifference 


* [Such a pirn i-* to bo found in the ‘ Jouruul of the Archa'ologioal Society of 
Dihli,’ for Jauu.in, lSj 3 .] 

- Thc&o I in.iy sa\ are already imnidal .U more (daeos than Col Tod points out: 
Col. Staey, nt Chitor, Udn^apiir, and now at Dihli; Lieut. Conolly, at Jnipdr; 
Capt. M'.ido, at Jaidiaii.i ; Capt Caiitley, nt Saharanpiir , Lieut. Cunuiiighain, at 
Ili‘nire«<, Col. Smith, .it r.itii.i , Mr Trego.ir, .it .l.iuupur; .ind Dr. Swinev (now iu 
Calv’utt.i), foi 111.111} >0.11'. a eolluM**! m Upper India And for the exterior liur, 
T.ieut. Ihirnes, ut the inouth of the Tmlus, Me^sis Ventura, CViirt, Massiui, Ear&nuit 
'Ali, niid Mohan L(il, in the rniijah; Ix^ides whom I mu^t not omit ALi'ssrs. 11 . C. 
Hamilton, Spiois, Kd^nvorth, Uuhhiiis, (\ipt Jenkins, ami other friends who have 
oiTasioiially sent me coim> dug up lu tiuir district^ 
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which line we eommenoe upon, it will he £ur to give our 
first attention to plate xix., containing the so-long post- 
poned continuation of the Coins’ and Belies dug up by 
Oapt. Cautley at Behat, and noticed in the proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society on the 14th January, 1835. 

The exhumation of this subterranean town has not, 
perhaps, been followed up with so much vigour as it 
would have been, had not its discoverer’s attention been 
diverted to other antiquities of more overwhelming 
interest — the fossil inhabitants of a former world — ^before 
which the modem reliques of a couple of thousand years 
shrink into comparative insignificance. Perhaps, indeed, 
the notion of a city at the spot indicated by these 
remains should be modified. Prof. Wilson writes me, 
that he cannot suggest any ancient city ot note so 
situated ; yet if it existed so late as the third or fourth 
century of our era, it ought surely to be known. It may 
probably have been the site of a Buddhist monastery, 
which became deserted during the persecutions of this 
sect, and was then gradually destroyed and buried by the 
shifting sands of the hill torrents. Some of the relics 
now to be noticed forcibly bear out this supposition. 

BEHAT GROUP 
(plate xix.) 

The upper half of this plate contains a continuation of 
the Belies dug up at Behat by Capt. Cautley 

Fig. 1 is the object of principal interest, because it stomjps the 
locality as decidedly Buddhist, and Icayes us to infer that the coins are 
the same, although their devices have nothing that can be positively 
asserted to be di^riminative of this sect. The figure represents two 
fragments of a circular ring of baked clay. In the inner circumference 
are carved or stamped a succession of small figures of Buddha seated, 
upi^rently twelve in number ; and, on the upper surface, a circular 
iruin of lizards. It is difficOlt to imagine the puqioso to which it 
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could have been applied. In some respects it may be compared to the 
semi-circular sculpture near the J^o-tree at Anuradhapura in Ceylon, 
depicted in the third volume of the Boyal Asiatic Society’s ‘ Transac- 
tions ; * but, in that, the ring of animals consists of elephants, horses, 
tigers, and bulls, alternately * ; four animals, which have a place in 
the Eauddha mythology ; whereas I am not aware that the lizard is 
regarded ip any degree oT reverence by the Buddhists. 

Fig. 3. An old ring of copper. This, like* ihe more ornamental 
ring of plate iv., may in some respects be looked upon as a Bauddha 
relic ; for in its metal it accords well with an extract from the * Dulva ’ 
in M. Csoma Kdrdsi’s Analysis of the Tibetan Scriptures, containing 
S^kya’s injunctions that his priests should only wear seiil-rings of 
the baser metals. ** Priests are prohibited from wearing rings, and 
from having seal-rings of gold, silver, or precious stones; but they may 
have seals made of copper, brass, bell-metal, ivory, or horn. A man of 
the religious order must have on his seal or stamp a circle with two 
deer on opposite sides ; and below, the name of the founder of the 
Vihara. A layman may have a full length figure, or a head, cut on 
his signet.” fLcaf 11, 12, vol. x. of the ‘Dulva*’) Astatic H^carcAes, 
xix., 86 

The circular devices of some of these coins (23 of 
this plate, 31 and 32 of pi. xx.) may, perhaps, also 
be explained by the rule of this teacher — cited in the 
same extract — that the priests should use no other 
impress than that of the circle ; and it is remarkable, 
that the deer is the very animal found on the most 
prominent silver coins of the group, such as fig. 16 
of the present plate, and 48 of pi. xx. (sec also p. 82). 

Fig. 4. A small image of baked clay, which seems more like a 
plaything for children than an object of worship. 

Figs^ 5 to 10 are varieties of the peculiar coins of the Behat series 
already noticed in pi. iv. 

The characters in many are tolerably distinct, and 
are clearly allied to, if not identical with, those of 

^ “At the foot of tho steps to this second building, and let into the ground, is a 
very rcmarkablo slab of hard blue granite : it is shmi-circular, and sculptuicd in 
rings or bands of different widths. Some of the patterns arc scrolls, equal in beauty 
to any thing Grecian; one consists of the Uansa or Br&hmana duck, U^uring the 
root of the Lotus in its bill ; and the most curious has figures of the elephant, the 
horac, tho Uo^ and tho cow, which are repeated in tho same order ^d sculptured 
with great spirit and accuracy of oatlino/*-^7VwM«. o/Jioy. Aa, Soe.y iii., 4fi7. 
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fig- 22, a true descendant of the Eanerkos series, as 
is shown in my Indo-Scythio pi.' xxi., figs. 16, 17. 
The emblems, also, on many, a bull and an elephant, 
may be imitations of the Azos coin. In fig. 7, the 
symbol is exactly a Chaitya, or Bauddha monxunent, 
as I had from the first supposed. 

The ‘ tree ’ is also satisfiictorily made out in fig. 1 5, 
and in many of the coins in the following plate. In 
fig. 23, it is seen at the side of a walking figure; 
and above it, in a very perfect coin of the same type 
since sent to me by Lieut. Conolly, the sun shines, 
as it were, on the saint and his holy tree. 

The three most conspicuous Icttci-s on all of these 
coins arc xax y dh y, and it does not seem any great 
stretch of imagination to see in them a part of the 
word Ayodhya, the seat of one of the earliest Hindu 
dynasties, and -which M'as, at the commenceinent of 
Buddhism, almost as much the resort of its founder 
Sakya, as Riijgriha, the. capital of Magadha. Still, 
from the association of these coins with those of the 
Indo-Scythic dynasty, it -would be htizardous to attri* 
butc to them any greater antiquity than the early 
part of the Christian cm. 

The metal of these coins is a mixture of tin and cop- 
per, which retains its figui-c well, and is white when cut. 

Figs. 11, 12, wil^ be recognized as Tndo-Seytliic coius: being found 
along with the re^t, they scyi’ve to settle the point of luithiuity. 

On fig. 13 arc the letters pardja»a^ [Subsequently cor- 

rected to ‘ IMalituMjasu.’] 

On fig. IG, is a further supply, resembling inoi*c tlio Lat jd][)h;dH't, 
a mapasatc. The some combination occurs in fig. 43, 
otherwise so different a coin : on thi itJV0i*8C, the letters under (he symbol 
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very much resemble the Pehlvf 'PM'nlu malakdo [Maharajasa]. This 
silyer coin is of M. Ventura’s collection. [Frinscp’s revised reading 
of this legend was ^ Amapq^tasdtasa mahardja Kunarasa.’ — June, 183?.] 

[ These coins are probably the most important — in their 
strictly local bearing — of the entire range of the Numisma- 
tology of India, that her soil has preserved lo reveal — unwit- 
tingly — to modem intelligence, the storj" of its ancient possessors. 
Our means of testing the precise combinations involved may 
indeed be defective; but these silver pieces stand forth pro- 
minently, as offering intelligible specimens of a very com- 
prehensive class of cognate money of inferior execution ; and 
further, as linked, by identity of sjmibols, with a still more 
extended chain of the early and less developed mintages of 
proximate lands. They associate on their surfaces two dis- 
similar alphabets, and, as the ordinary sites of tlieir discovery 
are confined witliin something like definite limits, they assist, 
under the latter aspect, in narro>\ing the debatable point 
of contact of tlie two forms of uTiting. That we are not 
yet able to fill up the various gai)s in this wide circle of 
connections, — tliat Ave cannot discoA or the names they disclose, 
amid the d<‘feetiA'0 materials of the Avritten history of the 
country ; or, at tlie moment, fix an epoch or exti'mporize an 
citipire fi^r their issuer, — ^may perhaps savour more of cautious 
reserve than of deficiency of ojxiii data, or poverty of imagi- 
nation in their appli(*ation. 

Witli all these drawbacks, hoAvcver, the coins themselves 
well fulfil tlK'ir secondary mission, and contribute direct infor- 
mation by a record of titles, designations, family relationships, 
and a parallel combination of phonetic signs representing 
antagonistic systems.^ ( lategorieally, th^y exhibit the style and 
titles of ‘llcija’ and * ^lahai iija,’ the nainu^ of Knnanda and 
Amogha — ^ avIh) are shown to 1 k‘ brothers — and theii* oj)|x>sing 
surfaces display nc'arly eoiniterpart h‘gends, expressive ol’ tlicso 
details, the oik' c^oucIkmI in the Arian or Ibietro-l’nli let lei's 
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of Semitic derivation; and the other symbolized in the local 
alphabet of India Proper of a tjT)e but little remo\’ed from 
the earliest L4t, or monumental character, that furnished the 
exemplar upon which have been based the various styles of 
writing of so many Eastern nations. 

In regard to the places wherein these coins are chiefly 
found, I should, without hesitation, indicate the country in 
and around Behat as the most prolific in the reproduction of 
the special class of money, whether of silver or copper : the 
latter necessarily otter the best evidence in regard to the ques- 
tion of their own locality, as being more common on the one 
part, and therefore calculated to indicate a more decisive 
average ; and, on the other, less liable than the more valuable 
silver money to be removed from the site of their primary 
circulation. Under this view, but without accepting Behat 
either as the centre or positive capital of the kingdom for 
whose currency they were designed to provide, its boundaries 
might be conjectured as extending down the Doab of the 
Ganges and Jamna below Hastindpura, and westwards beyond 
the latter river to some extent along the foot of the Himalayas 
into the Panjab.‘ 

I now proceed to insert the legends. 

Obverse : (Indian Pdli.) 

TTV 

Maharajasa rdjnah Kunandam Anioyha bhratasa. 

Reverse : (Arian.) 

Maharajam raja K . . nddsa Amoglia bhratiaa. 

*Of the great king, the king Kunanda, the brother of 
Amogha. 

' [ Major Cunningham speaks of them os coins, both of silver and copper, 
found ohicAy between the Indus and the Jnmna,'* Bhiita Tope$^ p. 364. Mr. Bay ley’s 
experience as a coin collector, like my own, would take their true site more to the 
eastward.] 

^ [See also Wilson, * Ariana Antiqna,’ pi. xv., 23, p. 416; Ohniiinghoiu, ^Bhilsa 
Topes,’ 365.] ^ 
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The legends, thus ti*anscribcd, are derived from three very 
perfect silver coins in the British Museum, aided by further 
specimens in my own possession, all of which were originally 
obtained from localities within the geographical limits above 
defined. The functions* assigned to the several letters demand 
exact illustration, as not only is the coin engraved in pi. xix. 
defective in its epigraphs, but it is upon the test of the modi- 
fications of the style of writing alone, that any approximate 
csKmato of date can be attempted. 

In regard to the obverse legend, I may commence by re- 
marking that the two examples of the and the ? which 
follow the first of these, assimilate to the tj"pe of their coun- 
terpart letters in tlic Jemagarh Rock-inscription of Western 
India Tlic outline of the varies in different speci- 

mens of the coinage ; in some examples, the character is formed 
by the single perpendicular down-stroke of early days, which 
retains its identity in most of the Gupta monumental inscrip- 
tions of Hindustan Proper,* while on other piect‘s it is fashioned 
after the Western model, wdth the foot curve to the left [ J] 
The ^^s are also subject to modifications of shape, at times 
appearing as the formal square-backed character of the Western 
Cavc's [ E ]> iind at others exhibiting the similitude of a Greek 
The bixly of the ^ has occasionally the rounded form of 
the Western type [ il ] so immediately derived from the L4t 
original ; while, in other instances, this sibilant is given with 
the square formation of more recent writings, though in no case 
can its period be much reduced on this latter ground. The ^ 
in rdjnah is of its earliest square form ["h ], and the ^ equally 
follows the oldest known configuration of the representative of 
that sound [I]. The nasal — {ammciM'a) I have supplemented 
to the may possibly prove to be either a 'W, or a medial 
1C ; in one specimen the sign is placed above the upper 
forward limb of the HT, the major portion of it being necessarily 


* [ AOakllM, Kumtioo, BhU&ri, and Enin.] 
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lost, from the fact of its touching the edge of the piece. In 
another example, again, the mark is projected onwards in the 
lino of writing from the lower horizontal stroke of the intro- 
ductory The succeeding ^ is usually imperfectly formed ; 
in some cases, it appears to carry with it 'an appeiuleci W. The 
initial ^ in Amoyha is of an early tj^pe, and generally imiform 
in its expression, except in the definition of the ‘nail-heads’ or 
mdtrds of the period, which, at times, however, are altogether 
wanting. The is, pi-eferably, ^ ], but there arc, 

occasionally, traces of an elongation of the mdtm on the first 
down-sti*oke of the consonant, which might justify the con- 
cession made to the probabilities of nomenclature. It will be 
seen that, though the Lat alphabet expressed the full or initial 
in combination, the vowel sign was divided and 
placed in separate portions on the tops of the two down-strokes 
of the consonant. The Sah inscription at Junagarh, on the 
other hand, inserted the vowel-mark, in composition, in its 
more natural position in the body of the covering letter [ 55 ]• 

The ^ [ lil ]> though stiff and square, is (entitled to claim 
considerable antiquity; but the ^ departs notably from the 
more formal outline of the parent stock, though it does not 
directly accord with any of the more modem examples we are 
able to cite. The TT is likewise inconsistently fashioned, appear- 
ing often as the most ancient rectangular character [ X ]> 
while, in other instances, its lower strokes are cuiwed, as in the 
SAh inscription [ ]. 

The Arian writing on the reverse varies less obviously in 
the different specimens of these mintages, than the counterpart 
legend on the obverse. In some instances, however, the entire 
inexperience of the die-engravers in the use of this alphabet is 
strikingly exemplified in the distortion of some of the characters, 
and the complete reversal of others. Thus the Arian ^ [ H ] 
is transformed into a PAli V [ H ]• The W and the in like 
manner, would have appeared us such when read from the die, 
but of course fail to render the requisite ehaructcis qu the coin 
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produced by that die. The again, are simply in veiled, 
and will not indicate that letter, either on the negative or posi- 
tive surface. Further, *in one case the Arian ^ in Kanamla is 
represented by a palpable \ of the fellow alphabet. Ilowei er, 
as these coins are mauifestly emanations froiri diftcrent mints, 
it is not imnatural that tlie Arian plionetic system should be 
better imderstood in the one place than the otlier, especially on 
or near the boundary line, or point of early contact, of the two 
alj[3habets.* 

It remains to remark on the orthography of the name of 
Amogha. The mark below the as in the pandlel case 
in the other legend, may possibly be read as but on the 
single specimen that retains the compound in de( cut legibility, 
it partake'* more of the nature of the down-stroke wliieh consti- 
tutes the medial lathcr than tlie apjx'arance of the simple dot, 
which should express the "W. It is also placed a little to the 
right, below the instead of being located to the left in the 
forward line of the writing, as is usual ^\ith the dot ^\hich 
serves to indicate the W. The ^ (jby corresjx)nding ^\ith the 
^ on the obverse, comes in opjx^iduncly to settle and detennine 
the true Arian form of this letter of rare occurrence. 

With such a heterogeneous array of materials, it would of 
epurse be useless to pretend directly to identify the style of 
Pili writing on these coins with any one of the eix)chal repre- 
sentatives of that system, which palu'ographers have hitherto 
accepted without comment from Prinsep’s Chronological Table 
of Alphabets. I have previously intimated, that I myself do 
not give in my adhesion to the finality of those data, and if 
anything were needed to prove the propriety of my dissent, it 
would be contributed by the mixed and discordant characters on 
the obverse of thes5 coins, which, tested by simple instances of 
literal forms, might be made to ascend to close proximity with 

' [ I imw note further, in apparent illustration of the more vulipir currency of the 
Indian, aa dBstingniahed frmn tne Baotrian-Pfcli, that the former alone appears on the 
copper oomage.] 
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the L&t alphabet of A^ka’s day^ or in the hands of others, who 
might equally subject them to the same incomplete and limited 
criterion, they might be reduced to a date but little anterior to 
the rule of the Guptas. In like manner, I am free to admit 
that any theory which should propose to'"confine all progress in 
alphabetical development to exclusively local action, would 
similarly prove at fault under the ordeal supplied by these 
pieces. 

With all the above fairly-stated uncertainty, I myself am 
disposed to attribute to the writing, and inferentially to the 
coins, a verj’' high antiquity. In the present state of our 
knowledge, and without much more of cautious sifting than 
time, opportunity, or ascertained facts admit of, it would be 
futile for me to enter into arguments to justify my impi*ession ; 
but, on the evidence of the make and (‘haracter of tlie coins 
themselves, I should claim for them a fabrication uidopendent 
of Greek art,' and from the general tenor of the c\udence of 
the forms of letters, I should assume a not greatly retarded, 
though independently matured, departure from our earliest 
extant models of the Pali monumental inscriptions.^ 

a [I base thif inference cliiefly on the cnaractcr and execution of the coin dies; 
but tnere is more to be said upon the sulncct, namely, that unless wc fix the 
ime of these coins before the occupation of Northern India by tlic B>u‘trian Greeks, « 
we shidl find a difficulty in assigning to their owners any epoch tint will not bo too 
modem for all the probabilities of the case. Apollodotns, Menander, and his suc- 
cessors, seem to haye folly established their sway over and beyond the section of 
the country to which I would limit the rule of the princes who nut forth this money. 
The coins of these Greek iponarchs are procurable os low ilown the Ganges os 
Benhres. Mathurh would almost seem to bare been the scot of a Greek mint, if any 
credit is due to the abundance and apparent uniformity of typo of the copper money 
of the first-named king, found in and around that ancient city. Very lately, an 
extensive hoard has Mn discovered near that place (Jour. As. Soc. Beng., 1854, 
p. 690,) consistiug of some buudrods of coins ^ring a succession of names with 
types in various degrees of debasement, but all imitated from the standard model of 
tno hemidrachmas of Strato, whpse silver money approximates closely to the stylo 
and fhhric of Menander’s coinage. 1 myself, in olden days, secured nearly two 
hnndM out of a find (reported at 600 and odd) of Greek hemidrachmas, discovei^ 
daring the excavation of a canal bed, near Sahkranpfir. These were nnmized with 
any foreign money, or even specimens of other loom coinages ; and weia cofiflned to 
the mintages of some four or five Bactrian monarehs, Apollodotoi^ Menander, 
Strato, A^maohns,— and, if I remember rightly, AntialkMhwj 

* [ I have elsewhere had occasion* to remaifc, in refiBrence to the age and cnr«* 
nnevofiheaochamcten,ihat "Prinaephashiiiiirifiiiggested theiminuyaa to how 
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Fig. 17 is peculiar for its multitude of sjnmibols, most of tliem 
known to us by their Dconmnce on other coins. Iliis specimen is 
also of the Yentura cdlection. [Bee, further, ^ Aiiana Antiqna/ zr., 
28 to 31.] 

Fig. 18, a coin in Mr. Tregear’s possession. Several of the same 
kind have been before introduced into my plates but hitherto the 
figure under the eleptant haqbeen supposed to be a prostrate elephant 
vanquished by ^he upper linimal. The multiplication of specimens has 
at length shown us me true character of the doubtful part, and that it 
merely consists of two of tlu common symbols of the series. 

But we must now turn to plate xx., in which, 
thanks to Col. Stacy, \ have been able to attempt a 
more methodical classification from his abundant supply 
of this Buddhist series of coins. 


BIACY’S EAKLIEST HINDU COINS. 

(plate XX ) 

It is an indisputable axiom, that unstamped frag- 
ments of silver and gold of a fixed weight must haye 
preceded the use of regular coin in those countries where 
civilization and commerce had induced the necessity of 
some convenient representative of value. The anti- 
quarian, therefore, will have little hesitation in ascribing 
the highest grade of antiquity in Indian numismatology 
to tliose small fiattened bits of silver or other metal 
which are occasionally discovered all over the country, 

* a of ohaiige of alphabetical symboli might be incident upon the qm of a more 
I ^^rfect hoguage, aa compared with the requurementa of the local P&li. Another 
point of important bearing on the main question, i» the probable modification the 
written or enrsiye literal signs were snbjwtcd to as opposed to the stiff and formal 
ontihma of the characters of the rock inscriptions. Up to this tiiuo. it has been 
Qiualio consider the old Phli writing as the haw of all Simskrit alphabets we >ieed 
not contest this inference, but we may fairly inquire if we ^ave reached tbo date of 
the first use of that character in the epoch assigned to the early Buddhist inscrip- 
tions } The reply would reasonably be in the negatiye.' [Prinsep himself, it will 
be seen, a^eptea a margin of about two centuries of anterior antiqmty, and the 
estimate might be almost indefimtely extended}. * This system of writing, lu its 
Boffidency for all pu^oses of its own unguistic expression, may well have continued 
for a len^hened period unchanged, as fiff as insori^ons were concerned, at same 
time that there may have been a progressive ad^vanoe in the enrriye hand, of which 
we have no immediate record.*’ — ^ Jonr. As. Soc. Beng.*, tu. of 18fi4.] 


U 
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either quite smooth, or bearing only a few punch-marks 
on one or both^ides ; and generally having a comer out 
off, as may be conjectured, for the adjustment of their 
weight.' Many instances of this type have been given 
in Col. Mackenzie’s collection (figs. 101 to 108 of Wil- 
son’s plates), who describes them as ‘of an irregular 
fbrm, bearing no inscription, occasionally quite plain, 
and in any case having only a few indistinct and unin- 
telligible symbols: that of the Sun, or a star is most 
common ; and those of the lingam (?), the crescent, and 
figures of animals may be traced.’ The Colonel’s speci- 
mens were chiefly procured in South India : others have 
been dug up in the Sunderbans : and many were found 
«t 3ehat (fig. 14). 

But the few selected specimens in Col. Stacy’s 
flpUection, figs. 25 — 29) yield more food for speculation 
than the nearly smooth pieces above alluded to. On all 
these we perceive the symbol of the Sun to be the 
fiaintest of those present ; in two instances (figs. 28, 29) 
it is superposed by •symbols which may be hence con- 
ddded to be more recent. These are, severally, the 
Chaitya, the tree, the Swastika, and the human fighre ; 
besides which, in fig. 26, we have the elephant, the bull, 
and the peculiar symbols of figs. 34 — 37. They are all 
stamped on at random with punches, and may naturally 
be interpreted as the insignia of successive dynasties 
authenticating their currency. 

In one only, fig. 30, does there appear any approach 

I TheSr average weight is fifty grains, or the same as the tank (== 3 mefsAos) 
of the andent Hinddi metrology. Indeed the word, t^nk-aaUiy *ininV go^ 

fiur to nrove that these are the vefjr pieces fabricated for circulation under that name. 
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to alphabetic characters, and here the letters resemble 
those of the L&ts, or of the Caves in the ^est of India, 
the most ancient written form of the Sanskrit language. 

[ In further illustration of the symbols impressed upon thb 
crude money, I insert copies of some novel emblems that occur 
on a similar class of primitively-adjusted weights of silver in the 
collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. These specimens of 
the introductory phase of the moneyer’s art seem to have been 
derived from a different section of the continent of India to 
those that have hitherto been presented to the public ; some of 
their devices probably shadow forth the emblems of a sea> 
board kingdom ; but the varieties are otherwise interesting as 
showing that the system of this sin^l} -formed currency was 
as wide-spread, as its products are proved to have been 
ample. 



Witli a view to test the authoritative issue-weight of these * 

' [ This is probiiblv tlio most tittiiig place lo insert a brief note oh ancient ladiaii 
weights for gold and silver, eondciised from Colebroohe’s paper on the Subject ia die 
* Asiatic Researches.' The lowest division of the Hind(k seneme is the tramrmm er 
vaitsi dotlncd as a ** very small mote which may be discerned in a sun^beam pMeiii|f 
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pundi-marked pieces of silver, I have examined in detail the 
extended series of specimens in the British Museum, and selected 
for trial only those examples that appeared to be un-abraded 

throngli a lattice: it is further described by medical vritets as cemprismr 80 
> or atoms.’* 

» 1 lihihay or * minute ptmpy-seed.* 
ax 1 riija aher-ahttpoy or * black mustard-sjed.’ 

1 gaura aher-ahapOy or * white mustard-seed.’ 

1 yavay or * middle-sued barley-corn.’ 

1 kriahnaUiy or ‘seed of the ganjh.’ 

This last is the lowest denomination in general use, and commonly known by the 
name of rattiy (rattiHJ which denotes the red seed, as l&iahnala indicates the olack 
seed, of the gar^d creeper. The jewellers’ rati is rated as =^th8. of a carat. The 
ayerage, taken from tne seeds themselves, according to Sir Tv. Jones, gives 1 grain 
andi^ths. 

A rmitikd is also said to be ccual to 4 grains of rice in the husk, and by others is 
•liAed to correspond with two large baney-corns. Mr Colcbrooke goes on to 
Msark, “ Xotwithstanding this apparent uncertainty in the comparison of a seed of 
thafiiiM to other productions of nature, the weight of a taktikd is well determined 
Igrpmmee, and is tne common medium of comparison for other weights.” 

Weights of gold. 

5 kriahnaUafutraJdikdM mm 1 mdaha. 

16 mdakaa mm 1 karahay akaha iolakoy or auvtma, 

4 karakaa or aamrtma «■ 1 pala or niahka, 
lOjsulM M \ dharana. 

Same authorities giye 3 amamaa » 1 pala. 

Weights of silver. 

2 raktikda 1 mdaha, 

16 mdahaa » 1 dharana ox purana, 

10 dharanaa — 1 aaiamdna or pdla, 

AhmAa, or 80 radsiiktay of copper is called a pana or kdraha~pana. 

Four yarieties of mdahaa are also noticed, three of 5, 4 and 16 raktik&a respec- 
and a fourth (the mdaha of silver) consisting of 2 raktikda. The author 
pwaaadi to note further modifications of these weights, which need not be cit^ in 
Mail; hut it is important to mars the definition of the dlndry as the term will be 
Ibod to be eihployed in some of the ancient inscriptions referred to in the body of 
this work. “ 108 auivamaa or tolakaa of gold are said to constitute an urubhiuhimay 
ptdOy or ^ndra** .... 

M Qopkla Bhatth also states other weights, without mentioning 
an used. I suspect an error in the statement, because it reduces 
mj low denomination, and I suppose it to be the jewellers’ weight. 

6 H^da {jraktikda) s 1 mdahoy hama or vdnaka, 

4 mdahaa s 1 tankOy aala, or dharaaaa. 

3 iamkaa sb 1 kona, 

3 hoataa sr 1 karaha, 

PMably it should be raktikda instead of which would nearly correspond 

witti tha weights subjoined, giving 24 ratiakda for one dharana in both statements. 
It also corresponds with the T^les m the ‘ Ayin-i Akberi ’ (iii., 94,) whore a tdnk of 
34 fdtiUy fixed at 10 barley-corns to the rattiy contains 240 barley-corns ; and a 
uMoof 8 rattia, at 7| barley-corns each, contains 60 rettia; consequently, 4 mdahaa 
asa oqud to one tanka, as in the precediM table ; and o jewellers* rattia are equal to 
8 MUe rattia as used by goldsmiths. The same author (GopAla Bhattk) observes 
hts are thus stated in astronomical books : 

3 large barley-ooms » 1 seed of tka gwifa, 

3 s 1 Mto. 

Hkalima 1 dkaraam. 

3 dha raa m a mm 1 alaka, 

1800 aUdum mm 1 dkoMmJ* 


what classes 
le mdaka to a 
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and un-oxydized ; the result of the weighment of tesi sott 
samples gives an average of 52*98 grains, the highest totid 
being 54, the lowest 52 grains, — ^while four specimens out of the 
ten were exactly balanced at 53 grains. Of the circular, or 
rounded-off specimens, the average was somewhat lower, but 
many of these equally came up to the 53 grains ; the metal of 
which they are composed is, however, clearly debased below the 
sta^l^dard of their les^ advanced prototypes. 

Next presents itself a series of sections of metal, which may 
either be of earlier or of later date than the above. They ap- 
pear more primitive in their cnulity of make, but seem more 
definitively developed in their stump. They take the shape of 
mere dinsions of a bar of silver, T^^ths. by -rtrfhs- of an inch^ 
into lengths of something les:« than half-an-inch, and are occa- 
sionally rounded off at the ends. Unlike the cognate series, 
they are marked by a single stamp only, which occupies mie 
superficies and represents two connected balls, forming probably 
such portion of the die, seen in No. 33, as theii* surfaces were 
broad enough to receive the impress of. The best specimen of 
this somewhat rare class weighs 24*5 grains. 

And hei’e I would notice a considerable advance in the art of 
coining, and one that successfully illustrates the independent 
l(K‘*al progress, reminding u?» of the parallel incused -sqiiai*e of 
many of the early Greek medals. In tliis iiistnuee, the square 
die is driven home upon one surface so as to gi\e the coin 
a concavo-convex fonu, while the opposite face remains blonk.^ 

The talc of diellB, compared to of silver, it quoM at foUovrt from the 

20 lifpar^ktu (thcllt, coTrries) « 1 kdkinf, 

4 tdkiuh = 1 or 

16 para» ( * I jfurana of sbolls) = 1 bhernut of/ilver. 

16 bhenma *= 1 ntahla of tilver. 

It niny bo iiiforroil that ouc shell is valued at 1 raltil'A of eopwr ; one/wmr of thcOt 
at 1 puna of eop]M>r , and 64 pitnas at one tolaku of silver, vrnieh U equal ia wdight 
to one ptma of copmu. And It sioms renmrkablo that the comparative vshic of 
silver, conper, and racllt, is nonrl) the same at this time (1799) it was is the 
days of Ilblitkani.** — v., 91.] 

^ [ Thouffh, ill MUM iwilaiieet, it would .iliuost seem as if it bad been deifgMi It 
produce a crude devirf mi tbc eonvex surt'ace, as is conuMn in mcay of the Oiwh 
examples ] 
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Tbe aymlxd within the square has the appearance of a rude 
quatr^oiL These coins are, as far as I know, unpublished : I 
hawe never met with any in the entire course of my own some* 
what comprehensive search after local antiquities, nor am I 
aware from what section of the country the examples I quote 
were obtained ; they now form part of the late Lord Auckland's 
collection in the British Museum. They are composed of silver 
considerably alloyed, and weigh from thirty-five up to forty-one 
grains. 

The other sQver varieties of early date seem to be sufficiently 
illustrated by Prinsep's text, so, without further interruption, 
I r3sume the sequel of his observations. '] 

Fi’om the above original seem to have descended two 
distinct families, of which one was produced by the 
hammer and die, the other by casting in a mould. Of 
the latter — easily recognizable by the depth of relief ; the 
projecting keel on the margin, shewing where the 
moulds were united ; and the greater corrosion due to 
the softness of the cast metal ; — ^we have various groups 
and sub-divisions, but -most of them agree in bearing the 
Ghaitya for their obverse ; sometimes — as in figs. 34, 35, 
36, 37 — with the addition of two smaller symbols, iike 
the sign of Taurus reversed. 

On the reverse, we have frequently a dog with a 
collar (and bell?) guarding a sword or ‘ilag-stafi? of 
victory,’ (jaya-dlmaja'i) figs. 20, 21, 34, 35, 36. At 
other times an elephant (fig. 39); a bull (37), or the 
sacred- tree (15, 38); and, in rarer cases, the device on 

t 

1 [I take thia opportnni^ of referring to certain pnneh-marked gold coinB in 
Mnawa Collection ui the Bntish Mu-seum. 1 hese seem to be of a far more modem 
dsle t™ the specimens of the siWer series : they are impressed Trith punch dies, 
de¥ice8 of a more recent character and execution, and usually display a super- 
itraek krod consisting of four Isharacters only partially intelligible. The locality 
of iMrluacovery is not noted ; the weights of the four specimens are as follow : 
•7-S, M-0, 68 3, and 68-3.] 
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both sides is changed, as in 40, 41. Figs. 18, 42, and 
43, (in the latter of wWch the elephant might easily bcf 
mistaken for a Deva-nagari letter,) are of the cast 
species; to which also •belongs the multi-symbolic coin, 
fig. 18 of the last plate, and its fellows of former plates. 
The leaden coin, 49, is also cast, but it is probably a 
forgery from some copper original. 

[ Further examples and varieties of the general series of cast 
coins have since come to light, to which I refer here merely to 
exemplify how diversified both the tj’pes and fabric of these 
early pieces were, and the time that, in consequence, must 
reasonably Ih' conceded to have elapsed between the commence- 
ment and the teimination of this system of coinage. We have 
no sufficient data for separating the locality of their issue from 
the ordinaiy field of the collateral mintage of die-struck coins ; 
for, as far as can be inferred from tlie sites of discovery, they 
would almost appear to have been parallel impro^ ements upon 
the primitive punch-marked weights of metal : that they pro- 
gressed in their own independent development, may however be 
admitted, from the advanced character of the outward form, and 
the superior treatment of the devices, of the later specimens. 

As might be expected, they altogether fail to afford any 
proximate solution of the intentional standard under which they 
were put forth, as the weights vaiy to a marked degree. Well- 
preserved examples of No. 37, now in the British Museum, 
range from 49 to 64, 65, and 68 grains, while specimens of 
No. 34 vary from 64 to 74 grains. 

I do not propose at present to enter into any minutiiB 
in illustration of live various classes of cast coins, but I would 
refer to a somewhat curious diWsion of the manufacture, in the 
shape of coins cast in copjx'r or bronze, with the one sido left 
altogether blank. I infer that Nos. 30, 31, pi. xv., * Ariona 
Antique,’ arc of this description, though Prof. Wilson doeamot 
notice the method of fonnation. 
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However, I have a coin of Mr. Bayl^s now before me, 
winch leaves little doubt as to ibe process employed for its pro- 
duction. These pieces are further interesting, though^rplex- 
ing, in the fact that, though so crude ^d normal in their fabric, 
th^ exhibit legends, in the old Lit character* of excellent 
Wectttion and some pretension. The piece under reference bears 
ihfi letters or with the ‘Taurus’, symbol 

hdow end a circle with a dot in the centre above the writing. 
I n^yi^elf have a coin of this class, the legend of which responds, 
6hingh unsatifactorily to the modem Sanscrit letters 

Of the second branch, or die-struck coins, we have 

several sub-divisions : 1. The peculiar bronzc-metal 
( Ayodhya ? ) coins of Behat in the last plate ; to which 
bdoqgs 44, with the ^ tree ’ symbol, and a sitting dog on 
ttlb dbverse. II. A group, (figs. 45, 46, 47, [^madatasa ] ) 
having^ a horse on one side, similar to Lieut. Conolly’s 
coth i, pi. XXV. [vii.] of vol. iii. III. The ^ stag ’ and 
Chaitya coin, (figs. 16, 48 ; also, figs. 1, 2, and 6, of 
pL and fig. 4, of pi. xxv. [vii.] vol. iii.) ; and, IV. 
Those sq^e rude coins, first pointed out by Masson, 
having an elephant on one side, and a lion (dog) on Jbe 
otber, with the characteristic Chaitya symbol: figs. 50 
and 51 of this kind, are from the Ventura collection. 

I]pon most of the latter, or die-struck, species are 
potltbns of inscriptions in the Lat character, as was first 
C^iarly determined fiom Lieut. Conolly’s coin [vii. fig. 1]. 
Tllie letters^ so well defined on that t 3 rpe-coin, may be 
read vidh^etma ; [fliug^an] the second in the 

lis^ there given was converted into n w a wf ; the third 
into but such renderings,having nothing, beyond 

tbeir toeing real Sanserif words, to recommend them, are 
hardly admissible. In the same manner, nothing can be 
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made of the combination patama dasata of fig. 46 ; 
pcuaha of 46 ; or ratAahata of 47 : the last coin is ouriouSy 
&om having an alligator or lizard symbol, similar to the 
sign on the porcelaiif ring from Behat (fig. 1.) 

In explanation of the absence of any of the titles of 
sovereignty in these legends, the quotation already cited 
from M. Csoma’s Analysis of the * Dulva ’ may be again 
brought forward — ^that under the symbols of the ‘ circle, 
deer,’ etc. the name of the founder of the vihara should 
be inscribed ; — indeed the whole of the above passage is 
singularly applicable to this group of coins ; and, in con- 
junction with other evidence, suggests the idea that the 
Buddhist coinage was struck in the monasteries of the 
priesthood, where the learning, skill, and riches of the 
countiy would naturally follow their attainment of 
influence and ascendancy over princes and people. The 
same argument may account for the imitation of Baotrian 
or Indo-Soythic devices in the later coins of the series ; 
since it is well knovm that Buddhism prevailed through 
thiise countries also, and a constant inter-communication 
must have been consequently kept up. How far the 
antiquity of the first Buddhist groups of coins may have 
approached the epoch of Buddha (644 b.c.) it is difiicult 
to determine, but their assimilation to the Indo-Scythio 
coins must have been posterior to the breaking up of the 
genuine Baotrian djmasty, perhaps about the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. 

(In regard to Prinsep’s ‘ second branch,’ or die-struck coins, • 
I have also a few observations to offer, as the distinct stages of im- 
pulnve progress seem to be suao^tible of more aoourate clas^fi- 
cation and sqiaration than they have previously been subjected 
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to. It is clear that, in this instance, the practical adaptation of 
a conventional coinage arose out of the introductory definition of 
fixed weights of metal as the ordinary representatives of value ; 
and the early punch-marked pieces of silver and copper authen- 
tically exemplify the transitional phase thus far advanced beyond 
the primitive system of barter. Whether the consecutive sym- 
bols impressed upon their surfaces convey the insignia of dif- 
ferent dynasties, or purport to be no more tlian the trial counter- 
stamps of subsequent weighments — for the renewed legalization 
of the pieces either in other kingdoms or during the reigns of 
succeeding potentates — ^wc need not stop to determine ; but it is 
manifest that, with a people so advanced in civilization as the 
Hindus of olden time, the division of recognised weights of silver 
and copper of convenient amount, effectually constituted an in- 
troductory circulating medium ; and the fact of tlu^se measures 
of value being still referred to as weiglits, and not as definitive 
coins, perhaps simply establishes the consistency of the written 
law‘ with the material e\ddences those who lived under it have 
left behind them. 

The copper and bronze coins illustrate more completely 
than their less common associates of the superior metal the 
successive rudiments of mechanical development. Their earliest 
examples diverge but slightly from the original crude model ; 

* [The following disronncctcd cxti’jwts from Mnnu indicate pretty clearly that, 
oren u there were iiCrsolutely no detenuinate coinage, there at least, ready means 
of liquidating both large and smiill amounts. Gold, it must he i omenibcred, i% to this 
day, reccivamc, in llind(ist6n proper, by weight alone — Chap. uii. Para. 131 . *ThobC 
names of coppor, silver, and gold weights, w'hich are commonly used among men, for the 
pmpoie of worldly business, I will now compreheiisi>uly evplaiu.' 'I'he te\t tlien goes 
on to enumerate the u eights quoted from Colehrooke, page 211 P.ii.i 138 *Now 
260fmnas arc declared to he the first or low'rst aiiicieenient, 600 the and 1000 

the highest.’ Pare. 212 ‘ Should money or gootls be gi\cii,’ etc. Para. 213 : ‘ If the 
money be delivered,' etc. Para. CIS : ‘ Jlc who steals the lopo ortho watcniot from a 
well, and he who breaks down a ciKtcm, fdiall be fined a m(i.sli.i of gold.' l^lrn. 330 : 
. . . ‘The fine shall be 6 raetieos of gold or silver.’ Para. 402 : ‘Lot the King 
make a regulation for market prices.' Wni. 403 : * 1/et all weights and measures bo 
well aaccrtaiiUHl by him, and oiiec in six months let him ro-cxamiiie them.' Pare. 
404 : ‘ The toll at a ferry is 1 p/ifia fojr an empty cart, i a pana for a man with n load, 
) jMna for a beast used in agriculture, or for n woman, and ^ oinpana for an unloaded 
man.* Para. 404: ‘Tho King should order each man of the morcnntilo elan to 
pnaitiee trade, or money lending,’ otc.— Sir 'W. Jones : ‘ Institutes of HindO Law ; or, 
the Oidmanccs of Menu,' Wcrlu^ toI. iii.l 
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for though the one die continues to shew a gradual improve- 
ment upon the ancicijt contrcmarques, the lower surface of 
the coin is still left bluiik.^ Next we perceive the incipient 
indication of a reverse, arising, possibly, out of the necessity 
for a sort of catch on the smooth anvil which hitherto appears 
to have been employed. This innovation also may be detected 
in its various scales of elaboration, from the rough intaglio 
ig^eeded to fix the planchct, up to the nearly complete device 
of Nos. 45, 46 : or othenvise, as in the case of many of the 
Behat coins, the object in view may be seen to have been more 
simply attained by the convex surface given io the reverse of 
the piece. I do not propose to follow out this subject more at 
large: it is sufficient io say, that for this section of Hindust&n 
its own metaliic records efficiently prove the self-instruction 
of its inhabitants ; and the several steps in invention which led 
to tlie final production of the excellent silver coins of Amogha. 

To the evidence derived from manipulative indications 
may be added those of the designs and treatment of the 
die-devices, which in like degree evince independent thought. 
The Indian figures follow the ideal models of their own land, 
and bear no trace of the conventionalities of Greek art. The 
devices, though at times rising far above mediocrity, affect only 
4ocal associations, and are as free from all sjTnptom of imitation 
of the favourite subjects of the Greek mint-masters as their 
details arc deficient in the boldness and freedom of the classic 
dies. On the other hand, the re-productive process can bo 
traced in all its degradations at a subsequent period — when the 
indigenous races came to supersede the sovereignty of the 
Bactrian-Greeks ; and the contrast shews how ^cry different was 
the action of the downward course, among the same people, in 
copying foreign prototypes — in opposition to tlic free develop- 
ment of their own accepted models. In illustration of this, I have 
only to refer to the Satrap coins previously noticed as imitated 

‘ [ Goins found on the Jamnh — having a stag device and the legend JiamateM, 
—with their modifications, etc.] 
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from the hemidrachmas of Strato ; ^ to the Minerva Promaohos 
on the Saur&shtran coins ; * or to the profile on the Gkipta silver 
money.® 

Nos. 50, 51, pi. XX., and their co^^te series pertaining 
to a more westerly division of the country, are peculiarly 
instructive in their approximation to the standard type of the 
copper coins of Agathocles and Pantaleon (pi. xxvii., figs, 6, 
7, 8, 9). Prinsep has elsewhere remarked upon this assimi- 
lation, which, however. Prof. Wilson seems somewhat inclined 
to disavow, when he observes, ^They are both rude lumps 
of copper, it is true, but they have nothing else in common ; 
and the style of the Greek coins, however barbarous, is 
very superior to these Buddhist coins.’ Whatever the merit 
of the execution, there remains the more important ques- 
tion whether these so-entitled * Buddhist coins ’ arc imitations 
of the Ghreek mintages, or whether the Gi'eek money of 
analogous type represents an improvement upon the indi- 
genous currency. I myself should certainly lean towards the 
latter deduction. I find an example* of the earliest form of 
oblong sections of copper, impi*ossed with the stamp of an 
elephant, of a character similar to the oixlinary loverse of the 
Buddhist coihs, associated with the ' Taurus’ spnbol so frequent 
on the Eastern series. Next I would refer to the limited and 
imperfect mechanical execution of the Buddhist coins ; in that 
they indicate a compromise short of a perfect coin, having the 
upper face struck inwards with a square die of less superficial 
extent than the ordinary surface of tlic piece, which pmich is 
seemingly driven home, with a view to commimicato through the 
metallic texture, a certain degree of convex protrusion, which 
has the effect of fiUing.in the cavities of the device on the 
reverse, the die for which, as has boon previously shewn in other 

‘ [ ' Jour. As. Soc. Bcng.’, rii. of 1S54.] 

» [ PI. zxTii., fig. 8, 9.] 

3 [PI. W., fig. 20, and pi. zxtH., figs^ 10, 11, 12.] 

* [ British Museum, weight, 40 gn.] 
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specimens, partakes more of the nature of an anvil, with an 
intaglio engraved upon its surface, than that of a second die, 
in the usual acceptation of the term. The Bactrian-Greek 
coins, on the other hand, though nearly assimilating in many of 
their details,^ take higher ground in the scale of art, not only in 
technic ment, but more’*definitively ; inasmuch as their obverse 
and reverse dies, if not unilbrm and exactly opposed on the two 
surfaces, are of broader expanse in proportion to the size of the 
ii^etal to be impressed, and they are equally raised in the 
gradations of the ordinary advance of coinage, in exhibiting 
legends, the vernacular transcript of which, at least, there would 
have been no difficulty in the local mint-masters imitating, had 
the indigenous coins been derivatives from the Greek stock. 

In brief, the simple rule for the test of all these questions 
would b© that, while there may well be retrogression in artistic 
execution, there will seldom be oblivion of mechanical adap- 
tations when once communicated. 

Another argument of no inconsiderable weight against the 
priority of the Greek examples of these associate mintages is, 
that the adoption of the square form of piece was opposed to the 
home practice of the western nations, while it was a natural 
sequence in the order of local coinages. 

I have quoted the opinions of Bumouf and Wilson d-propos 
ta Prinsep's first enquiry as to the derivation of the art of coin- 
ing among the people of India (p. 53), but I have reserved any 
observations of my own on the subject, till I could illustrate 
their tenor in direct connexion with the figured exemplars whose 
fabric and execution should vindicate my deductions. 

Prof. Wilson, it will be seen, hesitates to admit the origi- 
nality or independence of the local development of this art, 
though, as I have before hinted, he mijj^ht well have afforded to 
express a more authoritative judgment in favour of the inventive 

> [ The weights of the two clasaee asrimilate closely,— four good ipeciffleiii of the 
^elephieat* and Mion* coins in the British Museum weigh seTmllT, 181, 191, 19^ 
and Ml grains. Two undamaged coins of Agathocles give 183 and 194 gn ] 
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claims of the race whose literature he has contributed so largely 
to make known to the European world of modem days ! I, for 
my part, have no reserve in conceding to the early inhabitants of 
Hindust&n a creative and improving faculty, such as sufficed to 
produce, without any apparent foreign aid, such specimens of 
mint workmanship as may faiidy be designated complete coins. 

The shades and gradations of this progress towards the 
mechanism of what we understand by coined money, may be 
exemplified in the collateral efforts of invention the different 
series display, each in its own order and degree. Had India 
waited for Greek art to teach it how to fabricate money, India’s 
exhumed produce should have betrayed to us nothing short of 
coins of full die-struck maturity. As I have before remarked, 
to whatever point artistic execution might chance to advance, 
the country so instructed was not likely to have degenerated 
to the more crude and imperfect processes of undeveloped 
science. Once learnt, the combination of the two dies was but 
little more difficult than the application of one ; and certainly 
its simplicity and effectiveness would recommend it far beyond 
the troublesome and unsatisfactory process of a separate casting 
for each individual piece, or any other of the initial efforts 
towards the production of money, eventually so far perfected 
in situ, that ihodem civilization rests content with pieces but 
little improved upon the form thus ear^ adopted. 

Having disposed so far of the internal evidence bearing on 
the origin and development of these early coinages, it is needfiil 
to examine to what extent the literature of the country con- 
tributes material for the determination of the epoch of the initial 
phase of Indian money. The solution of this question unfor- 
tunately depends upon the due definition of a second problem : 
that is, the age of the work from which we draw the scant 
testimony immediately available. 

Prof. AVilson^ is of opinion that the Laws of Manu, though 

^ [I annex some remarks with whi^ P rof. Wilson has fayored me^^ reply to my 
queiy as to the date of Manu : *'Sir William Jones’ estimate of Mann, 
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disfigured by interpolations^ and only cast into their present 
form in about 200 b.c. — axe still entitled to date many authentic 
portions of their text from 800 b.c. The passages relating to 
money and fines in the eighth and ninth books/ though incon- 
sistently contrasted in the translation, sufficiently accord in the 
original version, where any absolute equivalent for the term 
‘money* is altogether wanting. If it be permissible, therefore, 
to accept these passages as veritable portions of the original, 
we may infer, that, at or about 800 b.c., the Hindus were 
aStready in possession of such a scheme of exchange as re- 
cognised the use of fixed and determinate weights of metal, 
not only as general equivalents and measures of value ; but 
further, that the system had already ad\anced so far as to 
adopt small and convenient sections of metal into the category 
of current money; and that the pimch-marked pieces of the 
Plates may be taken to exemplify the first germs of improved 
commercial and fiscal aptitude, expressed by the transitional 
movement from normal weights to absolute coins.* 

I conclude these digressions from the original text of my 


eight centuries before Chnst, is based upon a very fanciful and inconclusive analogy, 
and not entitled to any weight whatever In iuct, the Laws of Manu are a com- 
pilation of the laws of very different ages, many aic word for woid the same as the 
Sutras of some of the oldest Rishis There arc \anous unquestionable proofs of 
hmh antiquity — the people of Bengal, Onssa, and the Di*aMias of the South were 
nTK HindQs when one passage was wntten, and Caldwell places Dravira civilisatioii 
through the Brhhmans six or seven centuries bcfoic Chnst, — there is no mention 
or allusion to, Siva or Krishna, which places the work before the *Mahhhhhrat’; — 
there is evident familianty with the Vedas, ^rsons and legends being alluded to 
not found anywhere else All such passages 1 could consent to consider at least as 
old as 800 B c On the other hand, there are man} references to the merit of 
Ahinad * non-injury of animal life,' and these are probably later than Buddhism — 
and there is mention of the Chinas, a name that Sinolo^cs say is not older than 
two centuries before Christ, but this may be an interpolation However, 1 should 
think the work may have been put together about that time, although very much of 
it IB a groat deal older "1 

» [Paras 120, 140, 161, 169, 166, 169, 212, 213, 215, 220, 284, 298 (307?), 

330, 361, 392, 393, and 399 ] 

2 [ I abstain from de^tivcly quoting the following passage among my proofii of the 
existence of coined money in India prior to the advent of the Oreeks, as I am awm 
that, though some translations render xgWva by * numeratA peemuA,* 

yet other authorities seem to diaavow an interpretation — Mitford, v., 418 ; 
Thirlwall's ‘ History of Greece,' Tii., 63 , ArriaiL p. 466, (Ed Buchon, ‘ Pantheon 
Littdraire').— Hf Bk hnkaCww IfBri ^ wAkA iimya finrpiwoKtM 
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autiior by the exhibition of a wood-cut of an entirely new species 
*of coin discovered in the Him&laya mountains near Almorah, and 
forwarded by the finder, with two others of nearly similar device, 
to the late Sir H. M . EUiot. 




The coin represented in the cut will be seen to bear the 
Buddhist emblems of the Stag and Bo-Tree, associated with the 
legend Siva-datasa — a second specimen having the 

central device figured imder No. 2 ; bears similarly the Stag and 
Bo-tree insignia on its margin; accompanied with the letters 
tinrYT . . The imperfectly developed reverses of these coins, 
the produce, like others previously described, of an engraved 
anvil, also bear Buddhist device.] 

INDO-SCXTHIC COINS (RESUMED). 

(pi XXI ) 

Having disposed, to the best of our knowledge, of the 
earliest Hindti coins, we must now return to the Indo- 
Soythio series, for the purpose of conducting the reader 
through the promised line of connection into the second 
great field of Hindd imitation. 

!E!nough‘has been said on former occasions of the 
two principal fiunilies of this type, the Eadphises and the 

4 TOV hd/tfiov (dvofia rf WXci rt a&rf dpotyrrm 

wfoedryPTif ted ol plicfioi tou IdfiBvu rd t# XfdiMra hrriplBfaiaw^ ltd rds 

tund tr^p dypr^s Mrrwr.— Arriaa, boob li and xw,, ed. Amrt. 17d7.] 
• Ynlcanina legondum ooiyudt - 
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Eanerkos groups; but with a view of systematizing a 
little the inforaiation already obtained ; and, at the same 
time, of introducing a few new and very beautiful coins 
lately added to our list, I have collected in the present 
plate the principal varieties of the Kanerkos Mithraics, 
subsequeut to the adoption of the vernacular titles of 
rao and rao nano vuo. 

With the most common obverse of the Indo-Scythic 
family — a raja clad in the Tartar coat, and inscribed 
PAo KANHPKi (tig, 3) — I have traced on the copper coins, as 
well as on the gold ones, the following series of reverses, 
NANO (for nanaiti^^ nanao, mao, Miepo, mitpo, miopo, mipa, aspo, 
oKPo. and a word not very clearly made out on fig. 8, 
oAAo Of those the explanations have been already at- 
tempted(pp. 120, etc.): viifhro, mitro, miro ' are but varieties 
of inil/ii-a, ‘ the Sun,' whose effigy on the genuine Greek 
coins of Xanerkos is plainly entitled haios I have cmi- 
jectured okro to be intended for arka, the Sanskrit name 
of the ‘ Sun ; ’ and his four-armed effigj' in fig. 7, — more 
beautifully developed on the gold coin fig. 1, an unique 
obtained by Karamat ’Ali at Kabul. — confirms this 
opinion. Af/iro has been before stated to bo the Zend 
woi’d for the igneous essence of the Sun ; and, accordingly, 
■we find a fiame depicted on the shoulders i»f the figures 
bearing this epithet, in fig. 6 and in fig. 2,* a very 
pretty little gold coin, for which I am also indebted to 
Karamat ’All. Alinaia, remaining feminine in nana of 

* Lieut Cunningham has Added this laiicti from a fine gold coi’i 

® [As notices leg.iiding niicicut coiiiasrcs aio rare and iiitioqucnt in the SRikiluit 
nuthoi's, I aiail iujm'U of tin-' oppoituinlv of e\li*acting au mtero^tlng note of PtOf« 
Wilson’s, a-pto/um to these Kaiieiki puio^ —“Although not connected with the 
history of Kauerki or his iiinoi ations, it seems not unlikely that the use of the torm 
XiiHrt on his coins inny serTC to elucidate some points in the histoiy of Sanikrit 
literaturo. We find, for example, in the pki) called * Mnch-chnkati,’ in a Prhkrit 

IS 
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fig. 4, has been shewn to be the Peraian Diana, or the 
Moon; — and, in strict accordance with the Br.ihmanical 
mythology, this deity is made .masculine in nanao and 
MAO — the ;flrnE^ mas ('‘ lunus ' ) of the Hindus — and on his 
effigy in fig. 9, (as in former d/'awings in vol. iii.,) the 
horns of the moon are seen to project from behind his 
shouldc'i’s. 

The same de\ ices in every respect are continued upon 
several suecooding coins of tlie rao nano mo series. The 
chief varieties of the obverse of tho'.e are gi\en in figs. 
2, and 9 to 14. The order in which they should be 
placed is necessarily doubtful; but, judging fioiii the 
comparative perfection of the Grecian letters, the ' (ouch- 
lounger,’ fig. 9, and the ‘elephant-rider,’ fig. ID, .should 
have precedence over the rest. 

9, Ir HU tilt A t iitui i (olldtioii, is i pcilt t t sp^ ( mu ti of 
the ‘coidIi lounj^or ’ H( li is d ‘ f»lor\ ’ (vltMiditl iiioiiiid his lioth , as 
well Ills h( id, iiid his tith ", nw tiano )ao and kotaiWy an dialiiut, 
but tlie name IS uiifoi tmi itt 1 ) luisvin*^, no more than OO Ik in^ \ivil)I( 
In 10 ue are not more lortiinate, but fiom the smcission ot 


pas-iicfc, and also in tin SinskTit t< \t of tin ‘ Mit ikslnra,’ the word i u-std to 

§i}>:nil> d tom • No s ifisf 0 tnr\ tt\ni)Io^j of thi^ 'word tan be olh k d, iiid is, in 
all likthhood, not Sjnskiit It i" po'*"!)!}, thtnlt>n dtiivtd hmn tin A</nu of llic 
(oins of K.intrki or his mu ( t »is, lioiii nhnli would b i 1,111 iilv * iriitd 

The (omnuntitoi on tlu plt> (list ulus a \anakn is i tom lidMUjir uptui il tin tio;urt 
of Sivd, a dLsmjition sulht it nth wainnltd 1 >\ thi toms ot this jn nod If this 
oriji^in of tin woid bi .inuratth t oiijt ttiiicd tin du^i of i upi iwalk) i h d dnti, 
and that of tin ‘ Mn lufhikiti,’ must bt subsMjui lit to tin aia of Kiiniki, uid 
wh.itover tbit in ij bt, tin) will In of a less riniott pciiod thin thi 1^,1 whuli 
popular bdief assi^^ns to tin in ’ .iuana ^Infujua^ p dOl ] 

* T[1|T Wnirr^ ‘Ibufillurofbioadputis,’ Attl,s 1 

The rornmont r ilh Aanuka I * i foin with the mark of S|\ i ' Die 

text of tin ‘ Afitikshaia ’ diuits tli.it tin f ibrn itor^ of fd^t toms sh ill h< jMmishtd, 
also tin isM^f I who " 1 i ilsr t.duition ' I In fiKitni ol w< i^dits, < oj)]k i pi ints 
mrasiin s, and ilso of th« \finakn ^ iiid, ap iiii, ‘ tin, issi\(i of v\ho rail*- 

that whnh is ginuine a forg«rs, or fuK to d«t(it .1 c<mpt(rffit, is to hr ]»unislnd 11 
the hipln>t dogno, * Mitakshai i ’ / yaxahtna^ p 80 1 ho lorrimontTtoi i vuh ntl) 

consult rs the Nuxin ka to hi cither a gold or sihrr coin, as In explains its bcin| 
false or forged to signify cither its bearing an impnssion different from tiui 
legally struck, 01 its being adulterated with copper and the like "] 
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0*8. we may guess the word to be OOHMO or OOHPKI names already 
known on tlic gold coins. Some of the Manikyala ‘ elephant ’ coina 
had the name KEN PANO. This family is extremely numerous, and if 
proeiiralle among the old pice of ever)* bazar in Upper India. 

The names on the last series, figs. 11 to 14 are illegible; but the 
letttrs are still Greek. The first three speeimeus are selected from a 
number in CoL Stacy’s cabinet, to exhibit the varieties of the sitting 
posture, and its gradual transition to the squat position of the Hindus. 
Tod has supposed th<^ figure in a coin similar to fig. 11 to be Parthian; 
but what he there took for a bow, was evidently the ornamental contour 
of the back of the prince’s ‘ throne * or ainhdsan. Fig. 14 is from a 
coin irf Col. Smith's possession. 

In fig. 15 of this plate, drawn from a plaistcr cast of a bronze 
embossed chaprdi or budge, in the Veiituia collection, we may tunceive 
the full device of the ‘ elephant * obv( rse to be developed. The faulty 
proportion of the rider still prevails : the flowing fillets to the head- 
dress; the anliis to guide the animal; the ‘ glory' round the face? are 
visibh' in both ; but the name is wanting 

Of figs. 16 mul 17 — the fonner from Col Stacy’s, the latter from 
Col Smith*.-) eabmet — I have already noticed a Icas peifect >peLimen 
while descanting on the earliest Hindu coins. The general style of the 
figures on both faces so strongly resembles that of the Kanerkos coins, 
that I feel disposed to look upon them as imitations. The h-geiid has 
a fourth letter very distinct, besides some less distinct on the lett hand 
yodhiyala . . iajaya. 


INDO-SCYTllIC AND HINDU LINX-r()lN.S 

(pi \xii) 

It is iVDrtliy of iviuark, tliat noiio of the Kaiterkoa 
eoins liave a IVlilvi lejj^eiid ; altliouj;li thi' collateral ^eries 
of Kadplii^t's, which posses.sos so many attribute'^ in com- 
mon with them, invariably lias tliis accompaniment. 
ConsiderinL; tliat all the Baetriau family have the same, 
it would perhaps be better to place Kadphi>es as the last 
of tlio Ih'lilvi series, immediately before Kanerkos/ and 
bo will thus follow most eoiivoniontjy the KaiJaphes 


^ Thi*) must liavi’ been nearly oiuitemuor.meius Litut Cuimiiiijb.im tolls me, 
he b.is just oUt ail lOil 163 KAiiUTki and K.ulpliisos loppir loiiis, wUub w^ro du^; up m 
a Milage near IWniivs The juop»)itii>ii8 ol i leh t)pe win as- follow > Kaiiphiacs 
and * bull,’ 12 ; Kaiierki, 60 , * olepbnnt-rider,' 4S ; running oi danoiiig figure on 
reverse, 13; ‘ couch -lounger,’ 13, cross-legged, d ; M]uittpd figine S, and oiidit- 
tiiiguishable, 4. In the collections from ihc I’.injhb, tlie ill-exciuUHl dis».cudjutt of 
the ‘bull* rt'\erse prodominatc 
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choranos described in my last paper. Indeed, as the 
word Kadphises never occurs except in conjunction with 
some other name, as oohmo, or ookmo, it may be read as 
a patronymic appellation of the fajnily — ‘ the descendants 
of Kadaphes.’ 

Of the gold coins of Kadphises, two i^rieties only 
were hitherto known to us. By singular good fortune. 
Col. Smith has met with a third, and with duplicates of 
the former two, in the common bazar of Benares His 
agent purchased the three which are engraved at the 
top of pi. xxii. from a sarraf, who said they were sold to 
him two yeai’s ago by a Marathi pilgrim to the Holy 
City, in whose family they must doubtless have been 
hoarded for many centuries, for their character precludes 
any susiiicion of their genuineness. Of fig. 2, I have 
since found a duplicate in Karamat ’All’s last despatch to 
myself: fig. 3 is a duplicate of the one Dr. Martin* 


* The May numbci of the ‘ Aiiiatic Journal * contains an announcement of the safe 
airival of thi> coin and of the collector himself, in Italy. Col. Tod, on his travels, 
happily found and translated the following notice from the * Bulletin ’ of the Arch- 
aalogical Society of liomc, which our readers will read with avidity, although in fact 
it adds nothing new to our information : — “ Dr. llonigbcrgcr has returned froiuvi voy- 
age in the cast, laden with an abundant antiquarian harvest of mo.st important medals. 
Among the more remarkable are a larp one of Demetrius ; another, very beautiful, 
and in fine preservation, of Euthy&mus; and a third, extremely perfect, of 
Hormusdas of the Sassanian dynasty : aU three, it would appear, hitherto unknown 
(intdiUi). But what seems to us to merit still moi-c consideration, is a similar 
monument, with the name of a king Kadfise written in Greek characters. Dr. 
Honigberger discovered it in the vicinity of Khbul ; where, in a small wooden-case, 
amongst a quantity of ashes and earth, ho found a little silver-box containing the 
above-mentioned coin, together with a blackish (or dark-coloured) Nerastra (stone in 
the form of an egg), with some small bones, apparently those of a child. Upon the 
medal is the bust of an aged man, of no very noble expression, bald-hcacicd, in a 
simple garb, and holding m his right hand an impiement resembling a hammer. 
Around it is a very distinct inscription, in Greek chaiwters, KAA4ISEC Ba:SIAETC ; 
and, less well pre.scrvcd, other characters resembling MO. (OOHMO.) On the 
reverse is a naked youth, on whoso head arc traces of a turban or cap, {fterretia^ and 
aif inscription in Persian characters of the ancient Pehlvi (taraiitri Vetaiani dtlC 
mUieo PthlviJ. Iloni^herger states, that he has other medals of this same king, 
hitherto unknovm to history and numismatics. Another medal in gold, which the 
same traveller left with an amateur of antiquitie.s at St. Petersburgh, shews the 
entire figure of a similar king, armed from head to fr>ot ; and in the inscription, 
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extracted from the JaM14b&d tope, depicted in Masson’s 
pi. xiii., vol. iii. 

Fig. 1 is as yet unique, and is of particiolar interest, from the 
style of the obverse. The king is here seen in a Grecian or l^oman 
war-chariot, drawn by two horses, and driven by an auriga of dimi- 
nutive proportions. The eaSecution is very perfect, with the exception 
of the exaggeration of the principal figure. The inscription is quite 
perfect, baciaetc oohmo KAAeiCHC, and, on the reverse is a long 
inscription in Pehlvi, which I cannot attempt to interpret, but the 
commencement seems to be malakdo kadiapa^^ . . . 'Che symbols are 
the ''same as usual, and the perfect preservation of this beautiful coin 
enables us to note the flames playing on the shoulders of the monarch, 
similar to those on the effigy of Athro in the last plate, and to those on 
the image of Buddha, dug up by Dr. Gerard at Kabul, (see pi. xxvi. 
[viii.] vol. iii.) The next two figures (4, 5,) of the present plate 
remove the difficulty I have hitherto felt determining the meaning 
of the * bull ^ reverse. They are both gold coins of the Ventura collec- 
tion ; on the obverse, the titles rao nam rao and herano are visible ; 
and in the aiea ot fig. 4, what appears to be the Sanskrit syllable, ; 
only we know that the Sanskrit of that ancient period was of a 
difierent form. But the reverse of these is what we should particularly 
notice, because the word okpo (in one coin written downwards, in 
the other upwards,) marks the 'bull' and his priest as dedi- 
cated lo the Solar worship, and not to the Siva of the Brah m anical 
creed. 

The next gold coin, No. 6, requires no particular notice, nor does 
fig. 8, on which the simple title pao seems to designate a young 
prince; but the three following, also of Gen. Ventura'asuperb collation, 
must arrest us for a moment. 

The name on the obverse of these is ohpki, the same as on the 
Mapiky&la small gold goins : on the reverse, fig. 7 shews us the two 
radical emblems, Nanaia and Ohroy united on the same coin, with the 
four-pronged symbol between them, and a mysterious triangle above. 
This little coin is unique. The next, fig. 9, is equally curious, though 
others in copper have been met with by Col, Stacy, The epigraphe 
borne by these is apaoxpo which I suppose to mean ' the great Sim* * 
arda or arta in Arde%hir and Artaxerxea, having that acceptation. On 
the copper coins, the word appears corrupted to opo okpo and this 
is probably the epigraphe of the dancing figure in pi. xxi. 

In fig. 10, the name of the Moon, mao, and the lunar crescent, are 
satisfactory and conclusive as to that being t]^e correct reading. 

And now we come at last to the main object to which 

which is well preserved, the Greek characters B and A are legible. On the revorsf 
is a DDum, dothed. with a homed animal before him The epigraph on this is like- 
wise in the ancient Pehlvi character. 
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tiiis essay was directed, namely, to discover the prototype 
of the Ivanauj coins in those of Indo-Scythic fabric. 

The great majority of what ' are called the Kanauj 
gold coins have, on the obverse, a prince standing 
precisely in the attitude of Ivatlphises and Ivanerkos. 
The dress alone betra 5 's a slight variation, being, in some 
instances, almost the coat and trowsers of the present 
day. On the reverse is a female seated, — sometimes, on a 
couch, more frequently, in the native fashion, — holding in 
her left hand a cornucopia, in her right a pusa or ‘ noose.’ 
This class of coin has long been knoAvn. A brass jiut, 
containing, it is said, two hundred of them, Avas acci- 
dentally discovered by the Avearing away of the east bank 
of the river Hugh', ten miles above Calcutta, some years 
ago. Twenty -four Avere presented to the British Museum, 
an equal number to Dr. Hunter, and a portion to the 
India House ; the remainder AA'orc dispersed among 
private collectors. It was from one of the.se that 
"Wilson’s No. 13 was drawn; and the .same .store 
fhmished the figures in Marsden’s plate. The latter 
author in his ‘ Numismata Orientalin,’ (ii., 726,) has^thc 
following passage, which Avill serve excellently well as a 
text to the present section of our essay : 

' Some learned antiquaries think they diacoTcr in these the 
eTidences of a Greek origin ; but on this point I do not see enough to 
juBtify an opinion, and shall refrain from conjecture ; cherishing tho 
hope that future di-scoveries of Indian medals may throw a light upon 
the subject, which is in itself of the higest interest,’ 

To this challenge we have now the good fortune to 
he able to respond most satisfactorily : 

In figs. 11 and 12 (Ventura collection), wo find precisely the 
olnrcrse and reverse above described, with the margin^ legend in 
Oieek, rao nano rao . . Jcorano^.sixA the superaddition of some incipient 
mde Nagari in tho position afterwards occupied by legible Sanskrit 
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names and titles. To set the comparison in the clearest light, the two 
lowest coins in the page have been inserted, fig. 16 from Gen. Ventura’s, 
fig. 17 from Col. Smith’s, cabinet, to shew the identity of the two 
classes. Tlu* description of them in detail belongs to the next plate, 
where, instead of deteriorating, they will be found to improve, while 
they become Indiamscd. An^opposite effect is, however, observable in 
a second branch derived from the same stock, which it is difficult to 
account for, unless by supposing a divided realm, one portion flourishing 
and patronising the arts, wliile the other maintained nought but the 
shadow of its pristine glory and ancestry. This declining gradation 
is exekiplified in tigb. 14 (Ventura) ; 13 (Stacy); and 15 (Karamat ’AH); 
wherein at last it is barely possible to trace the semblance of the 
sacrificing raja on the obverse, or of the female on the reverse; 
although, from the insensible gradations in a multitude of specimens, 
such are undoubtedly the figures. Fig. 15 is a very common coin in 
silver and copper : one was extracted from the Manikyala tope, and 
was then 8U])posed to bear the representation of a crab and a dagger ! 
That coin, it will be remembered, bore the obvious Nagari letters 
Many other have been since disco vcied with the same; and 
it should be remarked, that the form of Nagarf in these difiers" essen- 
tially from- that of the collateral branch. 

Here then we ha\e the Indo-Scythic paternity of the 
Kanauj coinage proved by the best evidence : and now 
we will proceed to examine, in detail, its Hindu off- 
spring, before entering upon the natural enquiry whether 
such a fact is borne out by the meagre remnants of 
history and tradition that are applicable to this obscure 
period. 

[ My renders will not have accompanied me thus far without 
appreciating the difficulty I have experienced in selecting the 
most suitable position among these miscellaneous essays for the 
introduction of extraneous information, as pertinent to one or 
other of a detached series of papers following out any given 
Section of Indian archmology. In no instance has this embar- 
rassment presented itself in more force than in regard to the 
complicated articles on the Gupta coinage. 

In this case I have endeavoured to meet the objection to 
scattered notes, either historical or numismatic, applicable to 
feach coin* in tuni, by prefixing to the whole range of articles 
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devoted to the special subject, a general assemblage 
of the data for historical illustration ; and, leaving 
Prinsep’s text descriptive* of coins and legends un- 
touched, I have ventured as a sequel upon the experi- 
ment of an entirely new •serial arrangement of the 
gold coinage of the Guptas, which gives me the 
opportunity of supplying all the latest readings 
Avithout the impleasant office of correcition, and 
enables me to insert in the general catalogue such 
new specimens as have become available since Prinsep 
^VTote: the whole being cast into one concise view, 
instead of following the somewhat perplexing order 
of the plates, whose distribution was necessarily 
faidty, both in the then novelty of the subject and 
the irregular incoming of specimens ! 

I commence my extracts with a copy of Prinsep’s 
revised translation of the Gupta inscription on the 
Allahdbad L4f.^ The previous decipherment of tliis 
record by Dr. Mill, (wlii(*h appeared in vol. iii. ‘ Jour. 
As. Soc. Beng.’), had been based upon an imperfect 
fac-simile of the original. The admirable impressions 
of the writing on the cohhnn taken off on cotton 
cloth and on paper, by Capt. B. Smith, Bengal 
Engineers, in IS^T, placed at Prinsep’s command 
the full means of checking and correcting the errors 
of the early copy, while his own more mature expe- 
rience in the normal forms of these and other Sanskrit 
characters rendered his lithographed transcript and 
transliteration more than usually trustworthy. 

The wood-cut in the margin represents the style 
and dimensions of the AllaA&b4d Monolith, upon 
whose surface this inscription is graven ; it may be 
necessary to note that the more ancient writing on 

‘ [ ‘Jour. As. Sw Bcng.’, \i., %3, (IS37).] 
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this stone, and for whose exhibition we may conclude the pillar 
to have been expressly fashioned, consists of a counterpart of 
the Edicts of Asoka, which appear severally on the Lit at Dihli, 
the rocks of Gimir on the western coast, and Dhauli in 
Cuttack — ^in addition k) the transcript in the Semitic character 
on the rock at Kapurdigiri. 

The capital figured below does not directly belong to this 
monument, but is taken from the original on the Gandak Lit, 
of which we have a second similar example. Hence we assume 
that a figure of a like character once crowned the Allahibid 
column.] 



Capital of a Ldt on tho Qanclak (1 lom FprguBSon’s * Handbook.’) 

Tkanblation of the Inscription on the AxlahAbad Laj. 

(Beginning, at the fifth line, with ya«ya, which has reference to a preceding 
eulogistic epithet in the genitive case. This verse is No 2 in Dr. MiU'i 
translation.) 

(2) . . In the midst of pleasurable things, happy in body and mind ; levying 

his revenue in strict conformity with the Shfcstras ^ . . . 

(3) . . . . Destroying unhappiness, and putting an end to those who cause it ; 
greedy for eulogistic praise, glory and extended rule : — 

(4) . , . "Whose enemies, amazed at his cavalcade and warlike armament, ask, 

What maimer of man i j this ? Among his elevaOed counsellors .... 

(5) . . Whose eyes filled with the tears of affection, when, in consequence of 
his written mandate, if his son or wife had been re-called) 

(6) . . . . Having seen his former good acts, delightful as nectar, his wife was 
much pleased. 

* Which enjoin that one-sixth of the produce ol the land belongs to tho kiiig» 
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(7) . . . . Inflamed with vigorous wrath against the presumptuous, but when 
submissive . . . 

(8) In battles, with his own arm humbling continually those who exalt them- 
selves 

(9) Chciishing (his subjects) with an affectionate, swett, and contented dispo- 
sition. 

(10) . . . The force of his arm being gradually strengthened by jouthful 

exercise, b\ himself \\crc kilUd . . 

(11) ( Phis >erse is too much effaced to be made out ) 

(12) AVhose fame is spread (over the earth), as it were a cloth, white as the 
moon-beam 

(13) The lustre ot his skill m Mill-diiittid louning causes exclamations, 

‘ Who IS thcie that lb not liis?* (He is a fortress), iml tiny are, as it were, g^rass 
upon his lainpaits, and much ilth is locked up \\ithiii him 

(14) Of him, nho is able to engage in a hiimhid battles, whose own arm’s 
strength is his onh ally he w ith the niight) clu st 

(15) Wliose person is biconii hi intilul, tiom the marks of wounds received, and 
the scratches caused by his wielding the hittlc-i\c, the nriow, the poniard, the 
elephant-spike, the cestus, the scyraitar, the ja\clm, the club, the iron dart, the 
dagger,^ and other wtapons 

(16) The sovcitign of Kausala, the tigii-kiug of the forests, the manual ajaot 
Kaurhtta, the soNcrcigii of Aigghh&htapura, the loid of ]SIin and Udd}hra, the just 
pnnee of Dattairmdi, tin utln-iujao^ ^hphiamukti * 

(17) The king IT istnaima of A iiiga, Ugristna of r d ikka, Kum ri of l)t \ irliiihtra 
Dhannnj ija of 1C lusthalapuia, cti , and all the kings of thi southern roads fdakahtna- 
patha) — from 1 m> favora to all tin si (1 si>) becoming more dignihed and prosperous 

(18) Wliosi [jowi! imitasis b) the foicc or ilcinencj respcctivily cxetciscd 
towards Rudiadi^ i, M itih, X6gulatti, Chandrai arma, Ganapati, Nkga, N&gasenu, 
Aclijoita, Nandi, Ikil uarraa, and the other rhjns of Arja\artii who has made strving- 
mcn of all the Dc\a-^aj is . 

(19) . The magnitude of whose authonty takes pleasiiie in exacting attendance, 
obedience, and tubutc fiom the kings of the neighbouring hill) countries of SamatOr 
Tkravakra, Khmaiupa, Nepala, Kartripma, and from all the ihjas of M&lavu, Arjimh- 
yana, Yaudhe)a, Mhdraka, Abhir.!, Tiaijuna, Sanakanika, (or Suuaka Aiiika) and 
Edkakhara 

(20) Who is famous for his great aid in ri storing (to their thrones) the royal 
progeny of many deposed rhjiis 

(21) Whose most powerful dominion over the world is manifest in the maidins 
freely offered as presents, the jewels, the money, the horses, the produce of the soil, 
the ornaments of the pieeious metals brought as tribute by the heavcn-dcbiccndcd 
monoTcb, the Shhh2ui-Shkhi (of Pci'bia), the 8( } tliians, the Huns, by him of Sain- 
h&tto, and of other places , by the kings of all the isles, etc. — who, mounted on hiS 
war chanot, has no competitor in \ho world 

1 Farasu, sara, unku, sniii, prlso, osi, toniara, vatsap^ nhracha, vaitasti, etc 
I have translated them os described to me rathe i than on dictionary authonty, for in 
Wilson, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 9, are all nven as vaneties of arrows, tatiajHfla and 
vuiUuti, 1 do not find, the latter is probably deiived from vattasa, ^ a ratau ’ 

• ‘ A country (lately) freed fi*o»n a nu-sc,’ — jicih ns some physical calamity 
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(22) \MiOBe majesty exults in the princes endowed with hundreds of Tirtues and 
good qualities prostrate at his feet a man inspiring fear as of instant annihilation . 
altogether incomprehensible ; yyt t( udcr*minded to thfiso who are submissive and 
bow before him , and extending meicy to hundreds of thousands whom he has subdued : 

(23) . Who lends a billing ear, and a consoling tongue to the case of the poor and 
destitute, the orphan, and the sick * is very kind to the brai e of his army , is com- 
parable to Dhanada (Ku^ola), 'faruna, India, and Antaka (Yama') 

(24) . Who has won and again restored the rithes of mail) kings ( onquored by his 
own right hand u man who strictly keeps his word, who'.e urcomphshments in 
fashion, in singing and playing, put to shame the lord of the immortals (Indra) 
Vrihaspati, Tumburu, Nkrada, etc , who is called ‘the king of poet>’ fioni his skill 
in Talking vcrs(s — tin livelihood of the learned’ — whose excellent conduct proceeds 
from tlic ohsci v ations stored in his retentive memory 

(25) "Wlio rcgulurl) pci forms all the established ordinances — who is a very god 
among men — the ^fi cat-grandson of Mahftrhja Sri Gupta, the giandson of Muhk- 
rfija Sri Ghatot Kacha , the son of MaliTii^ja Adhir2i]a Sri Chandia Gupta 

(26) . Born of Mahadi vi Kumkra Dcvi, the daughter of Luhchhavi, Mahkrhja 
Adhirhja Sri Samudia Gupta how he hllidwlulo alive the taith with the fame of 
his conquests, and is now departed to enjoy the supreme bliss and cm.incipation of 
Indra's heaven, thii h ftv ])illar, whuh is, as it were, his arm, sjieaks forth a 
standing nirmorial to spn id lll^ fai ic in niiiiy diuctions — ended with the materials 
accumuliitid through the sticiigtli ol tlu arm of Ins liberality (now in repose), and 
the Hufficunev of the hnlv texts. 

(Verse) The char vvattr of G iiigfi tint issues fiom the artificial pool formed by 
the cncinhd hair ot the UmcI of luii (‘^iva) puiifi(*8 the three worlds 

May tins poetical composition ol the slave c»f tlic feet ol the gieat king, whoso 
mind IS cnlighUncd bv tbi gnat iav4»r <d admission to the prcsince, son of the 
administrator of puni'.hmcuf^ (m,•glstlat(^, Dlnuva BliCiti, — the skilhd in war and 
peace, the counsellor of th< voung pi nice, the great niinistcr Ilarisena, afford 
gratification and benefit to all enatuics ’ 

Executed b) the slave of the kit ot tbc supiemc sovereign, the criminal magis* 
tratc, Tilabhntta. 

• 

When restored to its natural older \ve find the epithets applied to 
the deceased emperor of Jlindustuii, not only much less h} pci helical, 
uud reposing less upon in}thologKal allusions, but crowding in a short 
space a most unexpected and curious survey of the political divisions 
of India at the time, containing vvvn the names and titles of Very 
many of the reigning families, and t xtending beyond the boundaries 
of India proper into the regions of the * great king ' of Persia and the 
hordes of the Huns and Scythians ! It may be poveity of imagination 
in the poet that has wrought us this good ; for, once laying hold of an 
idea, he rings the changes upon it as long ns he can find words, and 
then draws up with an inelegant ‘ etc.’ Thus, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth lines he enumerates no less than nine warlike weapons the 


' Gods of the earth, water, air, and fire rrspectivcly 
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king’s bra^vny arms were scarred in wielding: and thus, when he 
mentions tributary states he fortunately spares none that Samudra’s 
supremacy could in any degree comprehend ! The passage is altogether 
so curious that I must crave permission to insert a copy of it in the 
Roman character before I endeavour to trace any of the countries 
alluded to. The continual recurrence of tho adjectival termination ka^ 
(the prototype of the modem genitive postposition) led me to suspect 
the nature of the sentence. 

(16) KatiatUaka mahendra^ mahdkdntdralca-vydghra-^rtya^ Kawrd\\aka ma^fartf/a- 

argghdshtapuraka-'mahcndray mirika-uddydraka-awdmiy dattairandapallaka^dayanay 
kdneheyaku viahnUy ahdpdvamuktaka (17) nilardja 

In this sentence we have the regal designations of nine princes ; 
unless (which is probable enough) the terms inahendra, rdya, awdmi, 
nila^rdja, ddyana, etc. are employed with the same general acceptation 
of ‘ prince,’ to vaiy the expression euphoniously. 

The kingdom of Kausala (or Kosala) is well known from the Buddhist 
authors to be modern Oude,' (Ayodha) or Benares, — the Kasikosala of 
WiKord. The Vyaghra-itiukhaSy ‘ tiger-faced ’ people, are mentioned in 
the * Vara-sanhita,’ among the eastern countries ; and Kant^ra, a place 
south of Allahabad ; but the name may apply to any woody tract 
infested by tigei's. The next name, ‘ Kaurattaka,’ is unknown, nor can 
the title ‘ Manta-raja ’ be well explained. It may be the district of 
Kuru, near Tahnes war. 'Argghashtapuraka,’ the next name, may be 
construed as the ‘ eight cities ' where duo ‘ reverence ’ was paid to 
brahmans : ‘Mirika’ and ‘TJddyaraka’ seem derivable from min ‘cream,' 
and uda * w^ter,’ — ‘ maritimb countries’ ; ‘ Dattairandaka ’ may be some 
country famous for producing the ‘castor-oil plant’ ; ‘ Kancheyaka’ may 
be Kanchipur, the ‘golden city’ in the south, mentioned in the 
‘ Brahmanda-purana ’ ; idpavamuktaka, also, bears an allegorical inter- 
pretation— ‘ freed from a curse ’ ; as likewise the raja’s title, (ni&i, 
‘blue’) — con the Nflagiri be his locality? it is one of the mountain 
divisions of Jambudwfpa in the ‘ Brdhmanda-purana ’ : ‘ like the lapis- 
lazuli gem is the Nila mountain.’ ’ Thus it may be uncertain whether 
these are figurative or real names, though it is hardly to be supposed 
that countries purely imaginary would be introduced as subject to the 
rule of a man just deceased, llie list continues in the same strain : — 

(17) (Nila~rdjajy vaingeyakadiaativarmaypdlakkaka-ugrcuenay devardsh^raka kubera 
kauithakipuraka dhananjayay prahhriti aarva-dakahindputha rdja graha-aamf\fdnu^ 
graha Janita prattiponmiahra mdhdhJtdgyaaya. 


1 Wilford however makes Kausala the delta or Sundarban tract of Bengal. — 


Aa. Jtea.y ix., 260. 

2 * Asiatic Researches/ vol. 


viii., 346, (Wilford’s Essay on Geography.) 
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All these names, it says, belong to that division of India entitled 
‘ Dakshinapatha,’ the lowermost of the four equilateral triangles into 
which the Mahubhdrata divides ancient India — ' the ' Dachinabades * 
of Arrian. This division, knoAvn to the contemporary of Alexander 
(Euemerus) was still extanjt in the time of Nonnus. Vaingeyaha is a 
regular derivation from VUiga ; but neither tliis country nor Palakka, 
are to be found in the Paurdnic lists of the southern countries, unless 
the latter be the country of the Pallis.^ It must be remarked, that 
the names of their rulers are circumstantially given — Hastivarma and 
Ugi^asena : and following tlicm, we have Kuvera and Dliananjaya of 
Devardshtra and Kausthalapura, places equally uncertain ; though the 
former lias some affinity to Devagiri or Deogir; raihira implying 
merely ‘ country,* Maharashtra might also be understood. KusasthaDf 
is said by Wilford to have been the name of Oujein in the Treta-yuga: 
Tod names the same place ' on the Indian ocean,* but the general inter- 
pretation is Kanauj, a place out of the limits of the Dakshindpatha.’ 

The enuroeiation continues in the eighteenth line, as follows : — 

Rudradeva, Matila^ Nitgodatta^ Chandravarma^ Ganapati, Kaga^ Ndgmena^ 
Aehyuta^ Nandi^ Balavarma^ adgamka-Aryaiaria^raja^ etc., ending with pari~ 
tkarakikrUa aarvadevarujasifa. 

Here wc have the actual names of ten rajas of India Proper or 
Aryavarta, without their respective countries, as though they were too 
well known to need insertion. The first, * Rudra,* probably belongs to 
the Sah d 3 Tiasty of Saurdshtra, where the name so often occurs : 

‘ Ganapati * is also a family name : but few or none of the others can be 
identified in the very imperfect lists of this early period. 

In the following line wc have a catalogue of provinces, whose kings 
were probably unknown by name to the writer : 

(19) Samatay ^ddaiakru, kamariipay nepnlay kar tripur a-adi pratyantUy nrtpatxbh\r 
mdlavdrjundyanay yaudheyay mddrahay abhirUj prdrgunuy «a«a kunika kdkahhara 
parikddibhii cha; Sarva kara ddndjndkarana prandmdgamana (20) partioahita 
prackan(fa adaanaaya. 

The first five arc the names of boundary mountain states on the 
north-cast. The first two names cannot be determined, but the text 
does not permit Dr. Mill’s plausible reading Sumata ddrachakra, ‘ the 
country friendly to pines.’ * Kdmarupa,’ and * Nepdla * are well known : 
* Kartripura ’ may possibly be Tripura or Tipperah. Then follow those 
more to the north and west, most of which arc to be found in the lists 
of the north-west countries extracted by Wilford from the Purunas, 
and published in ‘As. Res.’, viii., 340-343. 

* Placed by Wilford in Candoish, and otherwise called Abliira.®.— ‘ A*.. Res.*, 
viii., 336 
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'M la\a' he would make the modern Malwu, but this may bo 
doubted, as it is classed with * MadraLi, Yaudheya, Arjunayona/ and 
'Rajanja,’ ( Prarjuna) as 'drinking the waters of the Airavati 
(H)draotcs)/ and consequently in the Panjub 'Mudraka’ is placed 
near Taxila or Takshasila : ' Yaudheja' or the ' country of Yuddha’ is 
very frequently mentioned in the Pin anas, .is lying between tlie 
Bct.ista (llydisp s), and Sitidu (Indus) Willoid calls it Sindo 
Proper, the ‘ Ay ud ’ of travellers of the 16th ciiitury% and 'Hud' of 
the Book of Estlici It must not be confoundi d ^\ itli Ayodhya oi Oude : 
and it may be here lemarkcd that the Be hat gioiip of Buddhist coins 
and sometimes ’Bactro-Pehlvi legends on the rcieisc, having constantly 
the word 'Yaudheya' on the margin, in the old character, certainly 
belongs to this kingdom The ' Abhiias * are slu phci d-kings (or more 
probably hill-tribts) in various paits of Indii, those heie enum<>rated 
must he the Ahliiias of the upper pait ot the Indus near Attock 
Ahhis ir i I'.oftcn understood as Kashmir, the kingdom of Abisares, if we 
trust Wiltoid The two final names ' Sana kanika' * and ' Kakakhara* 
are unknown the formei icminds us louibly of the ‘kaniika' of our 
coins, and the lithr his some analogy to the 'kiVa bimbas' ot Gen. 
Coiiit’s map, to the noith ii^cst of Kashmir ‘Kanaka' appears in 
Wilfoid’s list as the* name of an impure tribe on the west border 

Passing over the panegyiic about his lestoiing the descendautb of long 
deposed kings — whieh, however, is a fact not to be blightly regaided in 
a histoiieal point of — we tome to .inotlmr \cry curious passage 
{^0) J)aii(*j?ut) a Jiuhi j iluihanMhahi^ taka^ murundaxh , »a%nhattaka adibhtacha^ — 
(21) sa)ia du ipmasibhir, tU , 

Heic wc bait a pie line of his foreign relations, tlie nations who 
used to Bind him ])nsents, or tiibute ot jewels, com, horses, fiiut, and 
even their daughttis’ Fiist,^ Danaputta hhahi (HTfl‘\ ‘ heaieif- 
descended king’ this tith would apply to the raithian[Sassanian] kings 
who are styled in the iiell known tuple inbcnptions, ekffnots 0£nN, 
and on the common Sassinian coins, 'ofispring ot the divine race of 
gods ' But the two fiist letters arc slightly oblitc'rated and miglit be 
read either Dabha , or Bata put) a the latte i, 'son ot Dorms,’ would 
still ipply to the irae parties, and this is confirmed by the nc\t words, 
in which we iceogni/o the very Persian title 
'king of kings’ which pu vailed to the ixtinttion of the Snssaniiin 
dynisty in the w\eiith ccntuiy, so that lieu, it uny rate, wc have u 

* [Sto XJtliyigiii lns( ir|yfton, quond it pige 2l(i ] 
f 1 ha>c ( X iiiiiiicfl the oiigiiul mith a sptml view to the cirlormination of this 
word nod rnd the piBs'igp 
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limit to tho modernioity of our inscription. Of the ' Sakas’ so much 
has been said that it is not requisite to dwell long on them : they are 
the Farthians of Wilford's chronological table of Indian dynasties; 
others identify them with the Sac®, the Scythians, tho Sakya tribe of 
Buddhist notoriety, and the Yikramaditya opponents who introduced 
the Saka era. The * Murundas,’ according to Wilford,^ are a branch 
of the Indo-Scythiaus wh</ succeeded the Partliians ; and, in fact, the 
same as the Huuas or lluus. Thirteen kings of this dynasty, he says, 
reigned in the northern parts of India. ‘*They are the 'Morund®’ 
of Ptolemy, who were masters of the country to the north of the 
Gauges, from Dihli to Gaur and Bengal. They arc declared in the 
Puranas to be mlechchhah^ ‘ impure * tribes, and, of course, they were 
foreigners. The same are called Maryantheg by Oppian in his ‘ Cyno- 
getics,* who says that the Ganges runs through their country.” 

iSainlidUa, * the country of the lion,* (ainhajy might safely be 
identified with Sinhala, or Ceylon: espcLiially as it is followed by 
mrva-dmpay * all the ibles,’ which must refer to the anca diva of 
Wilford, (the Lao< adives?) called by Ptolemy the ‘ Aigidi®** ; but I 
find a more plausible ( lucidation in Col. Sykes’ memoir on the geology 
of the Gakhan, which informs us that ‘ Sainha ta* is the proper name 
of the hilly range to which we give the appelldtion ‘Western Ghats.* 
As a proud peroraiiou to this formidable list of allies and tribu- 
taries, the poet winds up with the brief epithet-words, prithivydm 
apraiiraihasyaj ‘ wliom in his war-chariot none in the world can rival 
or withstand,* the very epithet found on one of the coins of Samudra- 
-gupta — apraliratkas — which I at first read apatirurha. However 
much we may allow for exaggeration, it will be granted that the 
soverc'ign to whom even a fair share of all this power and vast extent 
of rynpire could be attributed, must have exercised a more paramount 
authority in India Proper than most of its recorded kings The seat of 
his own proper kingdom is unfortunately not mentioned, but I think it 
may be fairly deduced negatively from this very circumstance. 
Magadha, Ujjayini, and Surasena arc omitted ; these therefore, in all 
probabiliiy, wert‘ under Ids immediate rule, and I may appeal again 
to the frequency of his coins discovered at Kanauj, as a reason for 
still fixing his capital at that jdacc ; his family connection with the 
Lichclihavis of Allahabad, will account for the commemoration of his 
deeds at that many-roi^fled ( aneka-marya) fotus. 

Of what family wcio Samudra and the preceding Guptas, is 
nowhere mentioned. Dr. Mill’s claim to the Surya-vama descent for 


^ * Aniatic Kesearchfs,’ viii 113, and tahlo ‘Asiatir Uescurchos,' viii 18G 
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them, however, falls to the ground from the correction of the epithet 
Eavi-hhuva^ * sun-descendcd,’ which turns out to be only the verb 
habhuva, ‘was.* 

But I rather avoid being led into any disquisition upon this fruitful 
subject, since I agree in all that has been brought forward by the 
learned commentator on this and the Bhitari inscriptions in regard to 
the Chandragupta of neither of them being the Saridracottus of 
Megasthenes. On the other hand I incline much to identify him with 
the prince whom the Chinese Buddhist travellers found reigning in the 
fifth century having a name signifying ‘ cherished by the moon.^* 

[My second extract in illustration of the history of the Guptas 
consists of] 

THE RESTORATION AND TRANSLATION OF THE INSCRIPTION ON 
THE BHITARf LAT. By tlie Rev. Db. Mill, Principal of Bishop's CollegCy 
Calcutta, 

The discovery in the Ghazipur district, of a pillar with an inscrip- 
tion bearing the same royal names and genealogy as No. 2 on that of 
Allah4bad, and continuing the series downward by three or four 
generations from Samudra-gupta, the principal subject of panegyric in 
both, might be expected to furnish valuable supplementary information 
on points which that monument left in obscurity. What was the seat 
and extent of the empire of this Gupta dynasty, and what was the 
precise place which the acts and events there described bore in the 
general history of Northern India in the ages that followed the great 
eras of Vikramaditya and Siilivahana, — are points on which we might 
hope to gain more light by a document of this length, than from any 
others which the progress of antitiuarian discovery has yet produced. 

The actual information obtained from this inscription, though not 
altogether destitute of new and interesting particulars relating the 
state of India at the time of these kings, as I hope to shew in the few 
historical remarks subjoined to the reading and translation, is yet far 
from affording the desired satisfaction on the principal points/ just 
mentioned. Except the bare point of succession, and some adventures 

* [Prinsep concludes his notre of this inscription with the following observation 
on the positive nature of his transcript : — Every letter h&s been found iu the most 
satisfactory manner ; and the only precaution to be attended to in reading is as to 
the application of the vowel wliich occupies diftcrent places iu different letters 
as in iha ISilasthatnbha alphabet. Thus, it is attached to the stroke of tlie,/ upward ; 
to the second foot of the Iff dowuwards; to the 7 ^ horizontally with a curve; 
to 'iT^ySS a hook on the centre ; and to other letters, at to]i, in the Tilu'tan fashion.] 
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rather alluded to than related in verses of a somewhat obscure style of 
composition, the information of a directly historical nature extends 
little beyond what is obtained from the numismatic researches So ably 
and indefatigably conducted by our Secretary [James Prinsep]. Whe- 
ther a more complete transcript would much increase our information 
from this sour'^e, may also be doubted. Lieut. Cunningham, to whose 
zeal and activity the inquirers into Indian antiquities are so deeply 
indebted, states that he made the transcript of this Bhitdri inscription 
under very serious disadvantages : but I am not disposed to attribute 
to etty imperfections arising from this cause, the whole or even the 
greater part of the errors discoverable in the inscription as now 
exhibited. Some are certainly chargeable on the sculptor who formed 
the letters on the pillar, unfaithfully representing the remembered or 
written archetype before him : and these errors are of sufficient magni- 
tude to induce the probable belief that others occasioning more 
perplexity in the deciphering, may have arisen from the same source. 
From whatever source, however, they proceed, they are capable of 
being completely detected and amended in all the earlier part of the 
inscription: viz. the introduction, and the laudatory verses that 
follow ; but when the verse suddenly ceases or changes, and that in 
the midst of the stanza, as it docs about the middle of the 14th line on 
the pillar, — it is impossible to say how far erroi-s of the same kind 
with those before found and corrected, (such as their sudden cessation 
itself seems to indicate) may have produced the general uuintelligibility 
of the document until we come to its last line, the 19th. With the 
exception of those four lines and a half, the rest, notwithstanding the 
indistinctness of many of the letter^ (indicated by the frequent double 
readings and occasional lacume in Lieut. Cuiiniugham's pencil copy), 
and the more serious difficulty arising from the positive errors above 
mentioned, may be interpreted with sufficient confidence. 

That I may not, liowcver, seem to be gratuitously imputing error 
to an unknown artist more than twelve centuries dead, with a view to 
screen the want of skill or accuracy iii his living transcribers and 
interpreters, — 1 am bound to make good the charge in question in 
detail, and in a manner that may bring conviction to the mind of every 
competent scholar. The substitution of W for ^ in the word 
f eohibitis-ajvcf ihus-vtri J •in the sixth line, is certainly the mistoko of 
the graver, not of his copyist : as is also the e<^ually evidout substitu- 
tion in the folloAving line of the trisyllable j)nthici^ for its 

1 [ It is highly desirable that this in8cri}aion slumld be copied dc «eiv, and sab- 
jeeted to a revision similar to that applic<l to Dr. Mill's translation of the Allabhbld 
tecord.] 


16 
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synoTiyme prithvt ^ the earth’ ; where the latter word of two 
long syllables is indispensably required by the measure of the verse, 
indiqfited as it is by all the preceding and subsequent woixls in a 
m|inner not to be mistaken. These wor(^s in their written forms in 
tlm ancient character, are too unlike what are severally substituted for 
tUenL to make this the possible error of a European copyist unac- 
quainted with Sanskrit, — while they are precisely such mistakes as a 
Hindu superficially acquainted with that language might most easily 
commit, if uninspected, in a work like this : the former arising from 
an ignorant confusion of two words of similar sound, but wholly 
different etymology as well as meaning, — the latter from total inatten- 
tion to the roles of metrical harmony. Now the existence of two such 
glaring errors of the sculptor, uncorrected, renders it highly probable 
that we should impute to him a large proportion, if not the whole, of 
the following equally manifest errors 

With these nine specimens of most evident error in as many lines 
of the inscription, the two last errors implying the skipping of several 
syllables at once, — and closed with the fact that there is no integral 
number of Manini stanzas of four lines, but five and a half only from 
their commencement in the 7th line of the pillar, — the grounds of con- 
jectural emendation were too slight for its probable application, when 
the guide of metre was wanting. Accordingly, from the 14th to the 
last line of the pillar, which supplied a stanza in the ordinary 
Anushtubh measure, (a space constituting about one quarter of the 
inscription) I have been content to group together those syllables 
which formed connected meanings ; leaving the rest, in which no such 
connexion appeared, uncopieSi and abandoning, with respect to them, 
a task so much resembling that which the Chaldean king imposed on 
his magicians, — that of supplying the dream as well as the inter- 
pretation. 

After this explanation, I proceed to exhibit the text [omitted in 
this reprint], together with an English version of those three- 
quarters of the inscription which arc sufficiently intelligible; beginning 
with the seven lines of prose that declare the genealogy and tho 
succession : — 

(TranblationV 

* Of the liboratoT of the greatest kings, incompaialilo on the earth, — ^by whom 
loads of forest timber arc collected for the holocaustic- service of Indra, Vanina, aiid 
Yama, by tho completion of sacrifices bearing the flaTOur of the waters of all tho 
foar circnmambient occoans,'— whose glory reacbf s to the firmament,— who on every 
«idc bestows liberally as the gohien-sidcd mountain (Mem),— by whom Meru hlmsrlf 
might be borne aloft in the piercing talons of his nivlity arm,— the great graiHlmMi 
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of the great king Gupta, — grandson of the great king Ghatot-kacha,^ion of the 
great king, the soTcreign of kings, Chandra-gupta, — maternal grandson of Lich- 
ohhavi, — born of the great goddoss-like Kumkra*dcvi, — the great king, the soTereign 
of kings, Sumudra-gupta : — 

Of him, when the accepted son was pronounced to be the son of Deri, daughter 
of Mahkdaitya, the incomparable worshipper of the supreme Bhagavat (Krishna), 
the great king, the sovereign of kings, Chandra-gupta,— then his son, before addicted 
to illibcrality, and a man of great parsimony, was purified by the waters of destiny. 
Such was the cxcellerit blessedness of the worshipper of the supreme Bhagavat, the 
great king, the sovereign of kings, Eumara-gupto, celebrated for his mildness of 
disposition, and of subdued passions united to accumulated fame,— a blessedness 
pervading even the forests and desert lands. 

(fer»g). Having well surmounted the calamities that oppressed the earth, the 
chief and unique hero of the Gupta race, of face like a lotus, displays the glory of 
conquest : even he, by name Skanda-gupta of distinguished and spotless renown,— 
who in the spirit of his own dreadful deeds danced in the fierce dance (Siva- 
like after his vengeance for Sita's death). 

Possessed of a clear iusight into the profound wisdom of the Tantros, with a 
spirit of unceasing silence (on their incommunicable mysteries ;— and, in accordance 
idth their precept and discipline,) mangling the flesh of the refractory in successive 
victories ; he by whom tUc'r challenge in battle being accepted and answered, forms 
a splendid spectacle in every quarter of the earth,— is declared even by a\^en princes 
to be one whose mind could not be shaken by sudden and unexpwted calahiity. 

For, afterwards, by him to whom the keeping of Itis treasure was committed, — the 
boundary, which was given as a sacred deposit and worthy to be extended to the 
extremities of the earth, was treacherously taken away ; and the prosperity of the 
family removed from it, — (even by him, the minister aforesaid), co^ eting tne wealth 
of that fiimily, having previously professed much attachment in words, but' destitute 
of the light (of truth), and followed by calamitous defection. 

Yet (having conquered) the land, his left foot was fixed there on a throne yet 
untrodden by mortals, and having obtained excellent room, and laid by his weapons, 
ho reposed from war on his (inacccssilds) mountain. His pure and iiohh exploits, 
the exploits of a man of unspotted fame, although long opposed b> the kings Vof the 
cxcell^^nt seven hills, arc now sung even by them. , 

111 every region did men surround that young prince, when his father had gone 
to heaven, as one who had attained most illustrious prosperity' : whom his father's 
hi other aud the other chiefs did first (t|ius surround, hailing him) as their \n€W 
sovereign, in the midst of the joy of conq|icst, with tears in their eyes. \ 

May he, who is like Krishna still obeying his mother Devakl, after his foes ^ are 
vanquished, he of golden rays, with mercy protect this my design ! 


Whatever prince in this place perpetually worships tins sacred image, is con- 
sidered by Rudra (Siva) himself n« one whose understanding is cAnobfied and rendered 
praise- worthy by this alTectioiinte devotion, c\cn in the land of Arha (Indra) and the 
other celestials/ 
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REMARKS ON THE ABOVE INSCRIPTION. 

The account of the parentage of Samudra-Oupta, son of Chandra- 
Oupta, which closed the Allahabad inscription, forms, in nearly the same 
words, the beginning of the present ; and his panegyric, which pervaded 
the earlier monument, is the leading subject in the prose part of this. 
The first new fact is the designation of his son and successor, Chandra- 
Gupta the Second ; whom it seemed most obvious, on the first reading of 
the names, to identify with the expected son and heir of the eighteenth 
line of the pillar of Allahabad, the offspring of Samudra-Gupta and his 
principal queen, the daughter of the proud princess Sanharika. This 
identification, however, is removed by the terms of the inscription 
itself: this son does not succeed by right of primogeniture, but as 
peculiarly selected ( parigrih{ta\ on account of his eminent virtues, from 
the rest of the family or families of the polygamist king, and is the offspring, 
not of Sanharika' s daughter, but of the daughter of a prince named Maha- 
daitya. The son and successor of Chandra-Gupta II. is Eumara-Gupta, 
who is represented as having been a very unprincely character at the time 
of his father’s adoption as heir to the throne ; but, having been disciplined 
by some unnamed fortune, becomes, on his own accession to the throne, 
an emulator of the mild virtues and the Yaishnava devotion of his 
parent. The next king is Skanda-Gupta, who may be most probably 
supposed to be the son of his immediate predecessor, Eumara-Gupta ; 
but, on this point, the verse, which here takes the place of the more 
narrative prose, is unfortunately silent. We only hear of his distin- 
guished fame as a warrior ; wd that his piety, congenial with his acts, 
does not take the same turn with that of his two nearest predecessors, 
of devotion to Vishnu the Preserver, but attached itself to the opposite 
system, now so prevalent in this part of India, the deep, mystepous, 
and sanguinary system of the Tantras. After the conc^uest and slaugh- 
ter of many opposing kings, we .hear of his eventful triumph over a 
more formidable enemy than all, a treacherous minister, who, for a time, 
succeeds in dispossessing him of his kingdom. After vanquishing, 
however, the rival monarchs of the seven hills, and resting peacefully 
on his laurels in his inaccessible mountain throne, (localities which 
carry us away from the immediate vicinity of the Ganges, but whether 
towards the north or Central India, we have no means of determining,) 
this worthy worshipper of Siva and Durga ascends to heaven ; and his 
brother and the other chiefs, with mingled feelings of grief and 
affectionate allegiance, proclaim his young child the heir to his father’s 
crown and conquests. This youth is described as obedient to the 
queen dowager, his mother, as was Erishna to his mother Devakf ; 
but the part of the inscription that proceeds to speak of him is confiised 
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and unintelligible ; neither does he appear to be once named ; nnlen 
we conceive some letters of line 1 8 to give his name thus : Mahesa* 
prfta Qupta, ‘ the Gupta attached to Siva, or beloved by Siva/ He is 
probably the Mahendra Gupta whose name occurs in seve^ of the newly 
discovered coins of this dynasty. 

The royal family of the Guf tas, therefore, os adapted to the time of 
this inscription, stands as follows; the Arabic numerab denoting 
sovereigns, or those to whom the prefix Mahdrdja Adhirdja belongs, in 
the oMer of their succession. 


G^PTA, a Rkja of tlie Solar lino. 
Ghatot-kacha I 


Lichchhavi, 

(whose daughter was) 


(1) Chanlra Gupta 1. — O— Kum&ra-devi, Mahk-daitya, 

i (queen consort). (whose daughter ^ 

u 


(,2) Samudra-Gupta, 


Sami 

(3) Cbaadim-Oupta II. 


rt, 

(one of the queens of 
ludra^Gupta^ 


{i) Kmnira-Oupta, 
(whose son proDab 

(3) Skanda-Oupta, 


was) 


(6) A young prince (Mahendra-Gupta 
a minor at the dato of thU ioscription. 


[ The next item of evidence is derived from the inacriptioa 
on the eastern Gate at Sanchi, near Bhilsa. Prinsep, in hit 
introductory comments on this monumental writing, remarks :•<«-] 

It records a money contribution and a grant of land by an agent 
of the ruling sovereign, Chandragupta, for the embellishment of the 
edifice (or perhaps for the erection of the ornamented gateway) and £sr 
the support of certain priests, and their desoendants for ever. 

The value of a facsimile in preference to a copy made by the eye 
was never more oonspicuous than in the present instance. Turning to 
the engraving of Mr. Hodgson’s copy in vol. iii. *Jonr. As. Soo. 
Beng.’, we find his artist has totally omitted all the left-hand portioii 
of the inscription, which •has been injured by the separatio.! of a 
splinter in the stone I The initial letter of each line is, however, dis- 
tinctly visible on the stone beyond this flaw ; and as not more than 
four or five letters in each line are thus destroyed, it is not very 
difficult to supply them, without endangering the sense. This has now 
been done by the Society’s pandit ; and the only plaoe at which he 
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hesitated was infilling up the amount of the donation, in the seventh 
line, which may have been hundreds or thousands or upwards, but 
could hardly have been units, in a display of regal beneficence. I 
have endeavoured to make a literal translation : — 

(Translation^. ^ * 

*To the all-rcspected Sramanas, the chief priests of the dvasath ceremoDial,' 
who by deep meditation have subdued their passions, the champions (sword) of the 
virtues of their tribe : — 

The son of Amuka, the destroyer of his fathers enemies,^ the punisher of the 
oppressors of a desolated country, the winner of the glorious flag of victory in many 
battles, daily by his good counsel gaining the esteem of the worthy persons of the 
court, and obtaining the gratification of every desire of his life through the favor 
of the great emperor Chandragupta ; — ^having made salutation to the eternal gods 
and goddesses, has given a piece of ground purchased at the legal rate ; also five 
temples, and twenty-five (thousand ?) din&rs ; ^ (half of which has been spent for the 
said purchase of the said ground), as an act of grace and benevolence of the great 
emperor Chandragupta, generally known among his subjects as Dova-rkja (or 
Indra). 

As long as the sun and moon (shall endure), so long shall these five ascetics 
enjoy the jewel-adorned edifice, lighted with many lamps. For endless ages after 
me and my descendants may the said ascetics enjoy the precious building and the 
lamps ! Whoso shall destroy the structure, his sin shall be as great, yea five times 
as great, as that of the murderer of a br&hman. — In the Samvat (or year of his 
reign?) J , (in the month of) Bhfidrapada, the tenth (day).’* 


\ ‘a fire-temple, or place where sacrificial fire is preserved ’ (Wilson’s 

dictionary) ; also * a particular religious observance.’ The latter is preferable, as 
the fire-worbh^ is unconnected with the Buddhist religion. 

> This epithet is doubtful ' the pandit has supplied a If to make it intelligble, 

’ This document, if I have rightly interpreted it, teaches us that the current coin 
of the period was entitled rfiwdr, which we know to be at the present day the 
Persian name of a gold coin, although it is evidently derived from the Roman 
denariu8y which Avas of itself silver; while the Persian ditham (a silver coin) 
represents the drachma^ or dram yveight, of the Greeks. The word dindra 
is otherwise derived in the Sanskrit dictionaries,^ and is used in books for orna- 
ments and seals of gold, but the weight allowed it of thirty-two ratis^ or sixty-four 
grains, agrees so closely with the Homan and Greek unit of sixty grains, that its 
identity eannot be doubted, especially when we have before us the actual gold coins 
of Chandragupta (didrachmas) weighing from 120 to 130 grains, and indubitably 
copied from Greek originals in device as well as weight. 

r Bumouf, in notimng th§ occurrence of the same word, adds a note in reference 
to w passage, which I transcribe :-***Cclui aui m’apportera la tdto d’un mendiant 
biihmani^ne, recevra de moi un Dinfira — * Introduction u I'bistoire de Buddhisme.' 
^ [Major Cunningham, in his work on tho Bhiha Topes, has published a facsimile, 


* C Mo* *» pauper * and *ii ’ 'to go’—' what It «lven to the poor * 1 (WUton’s Motionary). 

^ [L'eraplol do mot ' dlnAra.’ dont Frlniiep a poeltivement demontro roiiirlne occidentale, et Tlntro- 
anetlM r^nte dans I'lnde. . . . Ce mot cet tr^M-nireroeiit omnioy^' dant let livret Santoriit du 
' 

hatam dtaSradvaA am/ 

riNvjra-amd.’ r. 111. D) -j-. 

aneteae, la terroo qul pwali lo plue eout eiit eat * Suvariia.’ ”] 
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[The two ciphers constituting the date in this inscrip- 
tion are now by common consent* admitted to convey the 
number ninety-three: the epoch to which this record refers is 
however stiU an open question, and will be examined more at 
large in its proper order. Nor, it must be observed, is thei*e 
anything definitive to shew which of the two Chandra-Guptas 
— th^ third or the fifth — on the family list, is alluded to in 
the text. 

The comprehensive inscription on the northern face of the 
Jun&garh Rock, in which mention is made of Skanda Gupta, 
should have appeared in this place, but I regret to say that up 
to this time no more satisfactory account of its purport and con- 
tents can be given than is to be found in the brief notice pub- 
lished by Prinsep, in April, 1838.* 

In 1812, Major Jacob and M. Westergaard copied this 
inscription anew, and a lithographed facsimile of their transcript 
was published in the April number of the Journal of the Bombay 


as well as a transcript and a translation, of the Uda>Qgiri Inscription, ^hicb he 
Htnbutes to Chandia Guuta, the second ot our list lUe assignment, at the best, 
rests upon sleudei gioiuios, and, li the picsent lenscd triind.itiou is to supersedo 
his leiidenng, it must be deomod .dtogethcr hdlatums I nimex lii!> traiu>hteratioii 
and iiiteipittatioii — “ ‘biddhani sannaUaie 82 Sla^aua-m^lsa sukUAadosya.' 
*Paiama-b]iatt(iiaka Maliaiajadhi Cbandia Gupta padaiiad^ta^};! * * Mnhfiir&ja 

CUngaliga potiasja, Mahiihja Vishim-d&sa putra^a ' ' Saiiakaiiik&sya Malih 

* • ‘Fiiiibued m the jeui 82, on the 11th ot the biight halt ot the month of 
Sr^i^aua; [the ca>e] ot him, bouing to the leet ot the pai amount, honiagc-reocn iug, 
supicmc Alahlu&jn, Chandra Gupta, the giaiuUoii ot Mah.'uaja Chagahga, the sou of 
Malihi&ja Vibhnu-dhsa, Mahal uja (name obhteiatcd ot Saiiakaiiika )'*’ p loO. 

The Sanskrit ti’nubcnpt adopted uiU^ soon to^ar) but slightl} fiom thcAenionin 
Homan type iuscited aboM\ The translation appioMd of b} l*iof Wilson, howerer, 
difici3\ei} nuiteiiallj —at the same time I mubt ticeh adiiiit the dibadx autagos I 
liaM* labouicdundei in huMiig to follow thclitJiogiaphof'a Loudon aitist, while Major 
Cunningham’s tiaiiblitciatioii ha^ been made, I picsumc, turai the oiigiu.!! itself. 

wrt wit- 

*HKw * * 

^ (May it bo) auspicious! On the 11th day of the light fortnight, iu the month of 
Sravaiin, in the }ear 82 of Q) the gic.it l^ing of S.iuak&nikn, .son of the great 
King, Vislmu-dh.^, (and) grandbon of tin great King, Chhagaliga, (who, viz. 
Chhngnlign, was^ son of the bupicnie nionnieh [and) paramount lord of great kings, 
the auspicious Cliaiuh*a Gupta . . . . ’ ] 

* [SShh Kings of Saurashtra,’ Jour. Jtoy, A^. Sor.f xii., 5 ; Bhiba Tepcs^ p. 162; 
Lassen, hul. Alt.^ ii , 930. (1862) ] 

« [‘Jour As. Soc. Bong’, vii , 317] 
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BrttOch of the Royal Asiatic Society for that year. The result, 
as might have been anticipated from Major Postans’ previous 
report on the execution and existing'state of this monument,' 
is eminently disappointing ; and, in spite of every effort to produce 
an intelligible transliteration from the lithograph, 1 must confess 
myself fairly baffled in the task. 

Prinsep’s note is to the following effect : — “ I may here so 
fiu* satisfy curiosity as to state that this third inscription, the 
longest, and in some respects the best preserved, though from 
the sniallness and rudeness of the letters it is very difficult to 
decipher, is in a modem character — ^that allotted to tlio third 
oentiiiy after Christ — or the Qupta alphabet ; and that in the 
opening lines I find an allusion to Skanda Gupta, out of the 
Oupta family, whose name has also been found upon a new 
series of the Saurdshtra coins; the words are ^ 

• • • 

My next excerpt consists of Prinsep’s translation of the 
Eran pillar Inscription * p] 

mSCBIPTION FROM A TEMPLE OF VARAHA, AND A DHWAJA- 
STAMBHA, IN THE VICINITY OF ERAN OR AIRAN IN BIIOPAL. 

Lieut. Conolly and Capt.'Burt started from Mhow, on an ex- 
ploring joum^. They continued in company as far as Sehore, 
vrliere some copper plates, in Mr. Wilkinson’s possession, occupied the 
attention of the former, while the latter, hearing of a pillar at Airau, 
hastened off by a dak to visit it, and was rewarded with the two 
insoriptiona which follow, and a few insolated names in various styles 
from the Airau pillar and temple. The history of the origin of the 
monuments as derived from the inscriptions themselves may be suc- 
oinotly told. 

The temple was built by Dhai^a Vishnu, the confidential minister 
ofBIgaMitri Yirimu, the son of Mari Vishnu, the giradson of Varuna 
l^atnn, and great grandson of Indra Vishnu ; in the first year of the 
reign of Bija T4rap4m [Toramina] of Saurashtra {}) : and 

pQlar was erected Vaidala Vishnu, the son of Hast! Vishnu, 
•lao grandson of Vanina Vishnu, and at the cost of Dhanya Vishnu, on 
the Hth of Asarh in the year Ifid, in the reign of Budha-Qupta in 

1 [* Jour. At. Soc. Beng.', rii , 878]. * [Ibid., rii., 684. 1 
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Saurashtra, comprehending the country between a river whose name, 
though partially erased, may be easily made out as the Kalindf or 
Jamna and the Narmada, or IJerbudda. 

(Translation). 

* He is victorious! (Vishnu) the four-armed, omnipresent, the creator and presers’er 
of the world, who'/'i bed is the immense water of the four oceans and whose ratha* 
Jeetu (* chariot-standard ’) is Giiruda. 

On Thursday, the thirteenth lunar day of the month of Ash.'idha of the year 1G5, 
when the king, Budha Gupta, who was the moon of good administration, and resplendent 
in forti»jnc and fame, governed the beautiful country situated hetweem the Kalindi 
(Jamn&) and the Narmada, by his good qualities (dernod) from the I^oka-palas.^ In 
the aforesaid year of his dynasty, [‘of him,* in ong.] in tlu v<‘r}’ inoiitb and day afore- 
said • one, named Vaidala Viblinu, who was famous as far as the four oceans, ever 
respcctabli' ; who by public election and through the favor ol God, obt lined the good 
fortune of the regency , who was devoted to Bhagai fui , the son of the father-resemb- 
ling Hari Vishnu; grandson of the father* s-talcnt-posscsdiig Vaiuna Vishnu ; the 
great grandson of Indra Vishnu , of the Maitrfiyanayaknpahha race , a strict observer 
of his religious (hitic. , legular in sacrifices, reader of the Veda, a very rishi among 
br&hmans ^ By him (Vaiduia Vishnu) this banner-pillai was erected at the expense 
of Dhanya Vishnu, — for the prosjierity of his laee, in honor of Jauhrdana (Vishnu), 
the distresser of the Ptmya-janaH (Rakshusa-s). 

Glory ! to him who is a patriotic (prince) and to whom belong all the people ! * 

[I further annex the translation of Toram&na’s inscription 
from the same site, which is closely connected with the preceding 
text : — ] 

(Translation), 

* He is victorious ! the hoar-shaped god, who, at the time of delivering the earth, 
whirled round the mountains by the jerk of his tushes ; from the iuercasc of whose 
body ^ave proceeded the three regions. 

When the great rkja, Toromkna, the very famous and beautiful, the king of kings, 
governed the earth , in the first year of his reign, on the tenth day of Phhlguna : — 
before his time, the well-known Dhanya Vishnu, the doer of many virtuoua 
deeds, follower of the injunctions of the Vedas, obedient to his brother, the late 
g^eat Rkjk Mktri Vishnu (since departed to heaven), and favored by him — 
who obtained the good fortune of regency by public election and through the 
graco of God . —famous as far as the four oceans, ever respectable, and victorious 
in many battles with his enemies, the devoted worshipper of Bhagav&n,~who was the 
son of Hari Vishnu, resembling his father, — the grandson of Varuna Vishnu, pos- 
sessor of his father's qualities,— great grandson of Indra Vishnu of the Maitr&yana- 
yakripabha race, the illustrio^ and distinguished, obs^ant of his religious duties 
and sacrifices with Sukta (a hymn of the Rig-veda) — a regular sacrificer, weU read in 
the Vedas, and a riahi among the brkhmans. — By him (Dhanya Vishnu) was caused 

^ Upholders of the nniferBe. 

> These several epithets ore, slmost literatim, the same in both inscriptions. 
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to bo erected this new temple of Jagan-N&ifiyana' N&r&yana, in the form of Var&ha 
(the Boor incarnation) at his own village of Kerik(^na^ in the reign, year, month, and 
day aforesaid. 

Glory to the mistress of Br&hmanapura, and the king to whom all the people 
belong! ’ (?) 

[Next in order comes a postliumoiis notice of Skonda-Gupta, 
graven on the Kuhaon pillar,* which I insert to complete the 
published series : — ] 


(TaAMbLATlON). 

^In the month of J yaishtho, in the year one hundred and thirty- three ^ [1 4 1 ] after the 
dccooBo * of Skanda Gupta, the chief of a hundred kings, resembling Indra in his rule, 
possessed of the ciiicfest of riches, enjoying far-spread reputation, bom of the royal 
raco of the Guptas, whose earthly throne was shaken by the wind of the bowing 
heads of a hundred kings. 

At this celebrated and precious village, sanctified in reverential attachment by the 
inhabitants of Kakubharati.* 

The opulent Bhatti Soma was the son of Amila, the receptacle of good qualities. 
His son was the yery famous and talented Kudra Soma, known by another appellation 
as VyftgUra-rati. His own son was Madra, the constant and friendly pation of 
hrhhmans, Gurus, and Tatis. He, struck with awe at beholding the universal insta- 
bility of this world, made (for himself) a road of virtue ® ; having sot up (established) 
along the roadside, five images, made of quarried stone, of Indra, ^ objects of adoration 
to the religious and devout, for the increase of his own moral merit and the happiness 
of mankind ; (the same) having attached thereto a tank filled with water. 

This stone pillar, beautiful and lofty as the craggy pinnacles of the mountains, is 
the maker of rcnuwn : (t. s. records his mentonous act.) ' 

The circumstance of chief importance in the above monument, is its 
allusion to ' Skanda Gupta, of the family of the Guptas/ a namq so 
well known to us from the Hhitarf inscription and from our Xanauj 
coins. That his sway was nearly as potent as the expression ‘ lord of a 
hundred kings ’ would seem to convey, 1 shall have hereafter occasion 
to prove by the exhibition of his own name and of that of his predo- 

' Or 'Narurayan, who is himself the water of the universe.* 

* [‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.*, vii., 37,] 

3 Lit. ^ The month Jydishtha in the year thirty and two and one plus one hundred 
being arrived.'. [The original proves the true date to bo the one hundred and forty- 
first year from the repose, etc.] , 

^ Shdntehy * of the repose,’ i. e. < death.’ 

^ Written Kakubhah’-raii (stc) : the meaning must be that 

such was the name of the village ; and probably the modern Kuhaon may bo a cor- 
ruption of the ancient appellation Kakuoba. 

^ Funt/a^skandham sa ehakr$; in punning allusion, perhaps, to his adorning the 
rood with these five images. 

7 The word seems to be written pactiendrdniy from the contracted space occupied 
by the n of The smal figure befow has very much the character of Bwldho. 
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cessor Kum&ra Gupta on the coins of Saur&shtra or Kattywar, on the 
western extremity of the Jndian continent. It does not appear who 
succeeded him, or whether the Gupta dynasty there terminated ; but 
I think it is open to conjecture that the whole power was usurped by 
the minister's family, because we find Tila Bhatti, a chief magistrate, 
erecting the Allahabad pillar, and we here find another of the same 
name, the opulent Bhatti Soma, the son of Amila (Bhatti at the 
head of a now race, not, to be sure, arrogating to themselves the title of 
Ra^, but possessing wealth and power and erecting pillars in their 
own name. Four generations from Amila, viz. : (1) Amila, (2) Bhatti 
Soma, (3) Rudra Soma, (4) Madra — ^will give about thirty-three years 
to each generation, which for private life may be tolerably near the 
ordinary average. 

[In conclusion of the Gupta proper suite of inscriptions, I 
annex abstract translations of a double set of copper-plate 
Sanads now in the Bendres College, which Professor Wilson has 
obligingly prepared from transcripts of the originals made by 
myself, in which all doubtful forms and combinations were 
carefully copied in fac-simUe : — 

TRANSLATIONS OF THE BENARES COPPER PLATE GRANTS OF 
SHI HASTINAHy OTHERWISE SHI UASTl-HAJA} By Prop. H, H. 

Wll SON, 

‘ Salutation to Mah&dcva !— Health ! In the 163rd * year of the occupation ^ of tho 
kingdom by the Gupta kings — in the year (of the cycle) Yais&kb, on tho third of tho 
light half of Kfirtik, in the fore-part of the day,* (then) by the exaltcr of the family 
of fhe chief of the ascetics, the Mnhkrkja Sri-hasti, great grandson of Mab&r&ja 
Dwarhya, tho grandson of Mahkrkja Sri Prabhanjano, the son of Mahkrkja Domo- 
dara, — the giver of much land, gold, horses, elephants, and thousands of cows, — tho 
rcvercncer of bis progenitors, the devout worshipper of gods and br&hmans, the ever 
victorious in many battles, the delight of his own race : for the increase of his own 
virtue and the ascent of the steps of the ladder to heaven ; gave to the bikhmans of 

1 [These are the copper-plate grants regarding which Capt. Kittoc communicated 
with Col. Sykes in 1848. See * Jour. Roy. As. Soc.* xii., 12, note 4. They seem to 
have been originally procured from Nagoae in Bundnlkand,] 

* [ One copy has aha-ahottare vaahage^ tho other ahoahtgutiare vriahate * putting 

them together, the probable reading is irxahaatyutiart varahaaate, — H.H.W.] 

3 \_lihukU or bhuktau, but it may also be read mukte or muktau, *from the end 
or cessation.'— H.H.W.] Considering the very striking difference between tho 
early forms of bh and oi, I cannot admit this doubt to be justified by any possible 
error of transcription fiom tho original on my port. The former is clearly tho truo 
reading, of which wo have two corroborative examples.— E.T.] 

* [The other inscription has, * tho second of tho liirht half of Cboitra, in tho year 

Abhwayuj.' (?)-II.H.W ] ® ^ 
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the Vajasaneyi school of the race of Kausika,’ Oopaswhmi,’ BhayaswhiDi and othera, 
the village with the boundaries (specified) — (then follow a number of unin- 

telligible names of places, after which there is a prohibition to any of his successors 
to revoke the gift) — * as it is said by the great Rishi, \ y&sa, * land that has been given 
to the br&hmans is to be carefully protected, for the preservation of the grant is even 
bettor than the donation.' The earth has been possessed by Skgara and other kings, 
by each of whom the fruit of the earth was severally reaped. The giver of laud re- 
joices in heaven for sixty thousand years — the despoiler, the resumer and disregarder, 
sinks into hell for as many.* ^ 

Both inscriptions end with the specification of the writer, * Sfiryadatta, son of 
Ravidatta, grandson of Norudatta, having the title or designation Bhogika.' 

To complete the series of collateral documents relating to 
the Guptas, I insert in this place translations of certain copper 
plate grants made by successive members of tjic Valabhi dynasty of 
Gujardt. Although the dates of these are, also, to a certain extent 
indeterminate, yet there is much else in the inscriptions that is 
calculated to elucidate the important question of the true epoch 
of the Gupta rule in India : — ] 


ACCOUNT OF THE INSCRIPTIONS UPON TWO SETS OF COPPER 
PLATES, FOUND IN THE WESTERN PART OF GUJARAT. By W. 

H. Wathbn, Esq , Persian Secretary to the Bombay Oovemment. (Sopt. 1835.) 

Several years since, I procured two sets of copper inscribed plates, one of which 
had been discovered by some labourers employed in digging the foundations of a 
house at Danduca, in the Peninsula of Gujar&t ; and the other in a similar manner, 
at Bhavanagor, in the same province. ' . . . 

The second inscription was more defaced, and, after the greatest trouble, a 
part of it still remained unintelligible, the letters having become obliterated by the 
effects of time and damp. 

They are both grants of land to priests ; the first is about fifteen hundred years 
old ; and the date of the second, some hundred years subsequent. , . . 

The contents of these inscriptions, as tending to elucidate the ancient history of 
Western India, at the commencement of the fourth century of the Christian sera, ore 
of some interest, as will bo presently shown. 

In the first inscription, as well as in the second, the origin of the dynasty is 
traced to Bhatarka Senkpati, who b said to have establbhed hb power by signal 
bravery and prowess : hb capital, named Valabhipura,^ b also expressly mentioned 


^ [The reading of one b *l^osiya,' of the other *Kauvdya.' Ought it to be 
wMa?— H,H.W.] 

* Hn one copy, other names are spedfiod, as, Gaurbwkmi and Brahmachkri.— 


* [The other inscription has, instep 0 / thb last clause, * he who resumes land given 
by himself or by anotiier, becomes a worm in ordure, and b roasted (in hell) along 
tnth hb anoestors.* — H.H.W.] 

* In Prkkrit, it b written with a 5, * Balabhi.' 
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in the first grant ; both the founder of this sovereignty, and two first snccesson, did 
not take the title of king, but SMdpati, or * General,* whence it may be inferred that 
they were under a paramount sovereign, by whom the province of Gujar&t was com- 
mitted to their charge ; and it is stated in the description of the fourth prince of this 
family, that he was raised to the royal dignity by * the great monarch, the sole 
sovereign of the entire world,* meaning India. 

The third in succession to him, named Sridhara Sena, would appear to have 
thrown off all dependence on this paramount sovereign of Ujjkyini or Kanauj ; for by 
the date of the first inscription, the Yalabhi Samvat or eera would appear to have been 
instkuted in his reign, its date being Samvat nine : [330] ^ this circumstance induced 
the belief, at first, that the sera referred to was that of Vikramfiditya, until on refer- 
ring to the Ist volume of Tod's ^ R&jasthan,* the existence of a SQryavansa dynasty 
in Gujar&t — whose capital was Valabhipura, and title * Bhatarka,' and also of a Samvat 
or sera peculiar to those kings, as proved by Juina legends, and inscriptions found at 
Somn&th, Patan, etc. — showed that these grants must belong to those princes and 
their sera alone. 

Col. Tod established, (from the materials already mentioned, the particulars of 
which may be seen on reference to his work},* the following historical data. 

1. The emigration of a prince named Keneksen, of the Sfirya-vansa, or *racc of 
the Sun,' from Koshala-dcsha {hod, Oudh), and his establishing himself in Gujar&t 
about A.D. 144 

2. The institution of an sera, called the Yalabhi Samvat, by his successors, who 
became the independent kings of Gujar&t, the first year of which sBra was the 375th 
of Yikramkditya, or a. d. 319. 

3. The invasion of the kingdom of the Yalabhi princes by a barbarian force, the 
destruction of their capital Yalabhipura, in a. d. 524, and the removal of the scat of 
government to the north-eastern part of Gujar&t, most probably at first to Sidhapura, 
about A. D. 554. 

The inscriptions confirm in a singular manner these several epochs. The first 
inscription is dated 9th Yalabhi Samvat, corresponding with 384 of Yikram&ditya, 
and A.i). 328. 

Now, allowing twenty years for the average reign of the six princes of the first 
inscription, this will give 129 years for the interval between Sridhara Sena, in whose 
reign this sera may be supposed to have commenced, and Bhatarka Scn&pati, the 
founder of the dynasty, which will place him as having lived in a. d. 190 , or within 
forty-six years of the time specified by Tod as that of Koneksen’s establishment in 
Gigar&t. That Bhatarka was a family title, and not the real name of this chief, is 
shewn by its being alone used in the seals affixed to both the inscriptions. 

From the second inscription, we have a long line of princes, the last of whom, 

> {‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, vii., 349; ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.', xii., 33 ; ‘Jour. As. 
Soc. Beng.*, 1856.] 

* See the chapter entitled * Annals of Mowfur.’ 
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Sil&ditya Mnsalli, would Appear, from an allmion thereiii, to have remoTed the 
capital to Sidhapura. 

Taking the number of kings, whose names are given subsequent to Sridhara 
Sena, the founder of the Yalabhi mra, at twelve, and the length of their reigpis at an 
average of twenty years each ; this calculation will show a term of about 240 or 
more years, to have elapsed from this time to that of Silhditya Musalli of Sid- 
hapura, or A.D. 659, about thirty-five years after iho sack of Valabhipura by the 
barbarians. 

On referring to the list of kings, another of the name of Silhditya, it will be seen, 
just preceded the prince who made the grant contained in the second inscription, 
whoso reign will thus approximate to a.d. 524, stated in the Jaina legends to be the 
date when tho capital was surprised by a foreign army. From the same source also, 
wo find the name of the prince who then reigned to have been Silfiditya, as above. 

These coincidences are curious, and tend to confirm the authenticity of those 
fragments of early Hindd history, which Tod has so carefully collected. 

The Jaina historical legends all mention the kings of this dynasty, and their 
(era, the Yalabhi Samvat; the capital, from its geographical position, would appear 
to have been tho Byzantium of Ptolemy ; its kings were of the dynasty called by 
foreigners the Balhhra, which may have been a corruption of the title Bhatarka,^ 
for derived from tho adjoining district of Bhala, and E&i or * prince'; the absurd 
manner in which Hindfi names wore, and still are, corrupted by the Arabs and other 
orcigners, may easily account for the difficulty of reconciling real names with their 
corruptions. . . . 

It may bo here mentioned, that it is from this very family of Yalabhipura, that 
the legends of the present R&nos of Udayapur (Udipur) deduce their descent. 

After reigning some years in the north of Guiarht, tho power of tho dynasty was 
destroyed, its kingdom dismembered, and the city of Anhalwora Fattan became tho 
capital, under the succeeding dynasties of tho Chawura and Chalukia Solonki) 
races. 

Both these grants convey fields to brhhmans as religious gifts. The lands 
granted in the second inscription are stated to be situated in Saurlishtra, and tho 
donees are Scaid to have come from Girinagara, (Junhgarh or Giruhr,) and to liavc 
settled at Sidhapura. 

Two facts, proving tho great antiquity of those grants, arc, — first, tho mcosuro of 
land being square paces , and tho other, the existence of the worship of tho Sun : one 
of the princes is named as being of that soct. . . . 

Tuasslvtiox of an ancient Inscuiption, dated 9th op TiiF. Yalabhi Sam- 

V.VT, OR A.l>. 328, and found in DIOOINQ THE FOUNDATIONS OP A HOU8B, 

NEAR DVNDUCV, IN THE PENINSULA OF GuJAHAT, OU SauRASHTRA. 

‘ May prosperity (ever emanate) from the city of Yalabhi ! The possessor of in- 
( oiuparablc strength from the crowds of powerful enemies and friend-s, who prostrate 

» IMiatarka means, literally, ‘ cherishing sun* ; it is a royal title. 
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thcmsolvoa (before him), who earned glory in hundreds of battles fought in the 
countries of his foes : whoso prowess and renown dazzled (the eyes of the princes of 
the universe), one enjoying the affection (of his subjects) by grants of rewards 
honors, and also by courteous behaviour . the acquirer of royal prosperity by the 
strength (aid) of his numerous dependants and attached friends, great adorer of 
Mahesvara (Siva), (such was) Sonfipati Bhahirka (Bhatarka, * the gcncral-in-chief *). 

His son, with head tinged of a reddish colour by constant inclination of his head 
to the dust of his father's feet, anjj thus rendered pure : the lustre of the nails of 
whose feet (as mi.*rors) surpassed the diamonds of Sukra's diadem, whose riches were 
a constant source of relief to the poor, helpless, and destitute, (was the) groat wor- 
shipper of Mahesvara, Sri Senhpati Dhara Sena (the * general of the forces,’ Dhara 
Sena). 

younger brother, with forehead wholly sanctified by prostrations at his 
(brother’s) feet, a performer of all the acts of devotion according to the precepts of 
Manu and other holy saints, who, like Dharma Rhja (Yudhishthira), has arranged 
all laws, received his inauguration to the throne, from the great Sovereign * himself, 
the sole monarch of the entire world, and whose accession to royalty was solemnized 
by unbounded gifts. He was the great worshipper of Mahesvara, Sri Mah&rhja 
Drona Sinha (^ the fortunate king,’ Drona Sinha.) 

HU younger brother, who by the prowess and force of his sole arm, as a lion, 
conquered the hosts u[ hi? enemies, mounted on elephants, the asylnm of all thooe 
who sought a place of refuge, conversant with all the various principles of science, 
— a celestial all-yielding tree to friends and dependants, affording to all, enjoyments 
according to their several wishes and tastes ; a great follower of Bhavagata (Vishnn) 
(was) Sri Mahhrhja Dhruva Sona. 

HU younger brother, all whose sins were rcmoviMl by prostrations before the lotos- 
resembling feet of his (elder) brother, by whose virtuous conduct, as by a pure stream, 
the crimes of the Kali-yuga wore washed away ; whoso fame was celebrated by 
crowds of vanquished enemies, was the great adorer of the sun, Sri Mahfir&ja Dha- 
rapattah. 

Whose son acquired the chief of virtues by adoration of hU father’s feet ; whoso 
sword from his infancy was hU solo helper; who dUtinguUhcd himself os the touch- 
stone of bravery ; the destroyer of multitudos of foes resembling intoxicated cdcphanls. 
The bright lustre of the nails of whose feet were reflected by the splendour of tho 
crowds of his prostrate enemies; who fblfillod the import of the title ^UhjiL,’ by 
delighting the hearts of his subject, and affording them protection, (and by governing) 
as commended in the Smritis (holy books) ; who surpassed 8 vara (Cupid) in beauty, 
the moon in splendour, tho monarch of mountains (Himhlaya) in fixedness of purpose. 
In depth (of thought and counsel) the ocean, the teacher of gods in wisdom, tho 
great master of riches (Kuvera) in wealth ; who rclinqnishcd as straw, the fruits of 
his enterprises, in his anxiety to remove the fears of those who sought hU protection ; 
dclighter of the hearts of the learned, and of friends and dependants, by bestowing riches 
for beyond their desires ; who enjoyed all the gratifications and luxuries of the various 
countries in the world, as one who had himself travelled through them, (was) tho 
great worshipper of Mahesvara, Sri Mahkr&ja Griha Sena [Guha Sona in the 
original ] 

His son, for ever fortunate by tho rays proceeding from the diamond-like nails of 

' This evidently refers to some one of the successors of Vikramfiditya and SfilivCi- 
hana — he I’ramaru or I’owar kings of U)jhyiui or Kuuauj. 
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his fatbor*s foot; — whose sins ore washed away by the pure water of the Gough 
(Ganges) ; whose wealth and prosperity are participated in by multitudes of friends 
and dependants . — in whom all the qualities of beauty have taken up their abode, os 
if by the desire of associating with the beauties of his form ; who has astonished all 
those skilled in archery by his wonderful natural skill, impro% ed as it is by superior 
and constant exercise ; the maintainer of all pious grants, bestowed by the will of 
ancient kings he that remoTcs from power those ^evil ministers) who sock the ruin 
of his subjects — a unique example of the abode of wisdom and prosperity in one and 
the same person, whoso renown is alone sufficient to destroy the power of his foes, 
whose royal dignity U Hereditary ; — gp'eat worshipper of Mahesvara, powerful wiclder 
of the battle-axe, Sri Mahhrhja Sridhara Sena, — peremptorily issues these his man- 
dates ! 

To those in office, and those unemployed ; to the governors of towns ; to the chiefs 
of districts, revenue officers, forest chiefs, protectors of the roads, etc., etc., and all 
officers how'soever employed — 

Be it known to you ! that for the increase of my father's and mother's holiness, 
for ray own sulvation, and for the sake of obtaining other objects of my heart's desire 
in this and in the next world, I have granted fifty paces of land, (situated) at the 
southern boundary of the village of Matsira, and sixty paces of land near the northern 
limit of Vciaputri, to a Lodrita brahman, learned in the Rig-Veda, of the same goira 
(family) os Kaina and others : also a piece of land of fifty paces, on the western side 
of Prathapura, and eight paces near Ishvara Deva Senak, is likewise granted to a 
Rig- Veda brhhman, named Deva Sila, of the same gaU'a as Trivalom Bayana, 
etc. (this pai't is very unintelligible in the original,) this land, with the ham- 
lets and other things thereunto appertaining, with its earth, water, wind, sky, 
spirits, grain, and gold, is (hereby) given, with all that which may thereupon 1^ 
produced. 

All the ministers of state must avoid placing their hands on this, as they would 
on the hole of a serpent , for the constant and due performance of the five great 
sacrifices (naming them), I have given this; for as long as the moon, sun, seas, 
rivers, and this world shall exist, to be enjoyed by the descendants, sons, grandsons, 
etc. By pouring out water, (it is) given up ns a bT&hmanical gift ; to be enjoyed on 
the terms usual with such grouts ; they may plough, cause to be ploughed, or give it 
away. No one should cause any hindrance (to this grant). 

Future pious kings, both of our family, and others, who will appreciate the 
fruits of a grant of land, should approve and maintain this my gift. (Hero the 
usual quotations from the Mahh-Bh{irata arc introduced, quoting the gift by king 
Shgara, and shewing the sin of destroying such a grant of land). 

Written by the minister for peace and war, Skanda Batta, Sam vat 9, VaUbkkha- 
vadi 8 ; 1, Mab&r&ja Sridhara ^a, the heroic, my pleasure ! my hand I ' 

List op Kings of the Yalabiix ok Balhaba Dynabty, as founp 
I» THE Two Inbckiptions. 

14 i or 190 a.d. 1. Senkpati Bhatarka. 

2. Dhara Sona. 

3. Mahkrtga Droi^a Sinha. 

4. Dhruva Sena. I. 

6. Dharapattah. 

C Onha Sena. 
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300 AD, 7.‘ Sridbara Sena I - 

8, Sil&diiya I. 

Chara-gnha I. 

10. Sridhara Sena 11. 

11 *Dbruva Sena 11 

1 1 Si idhnra Sena III 

13. Siladiha II 

At this part > f the roppct- 2 »lat{ , the ^\riting is so obliterated, that the names of 
luj Oi thriu pi met-, f.mii *t he mide out 

Ih M iliiraia Charagriha II. 

524 AD. 17. Sil&ditya III. 

559 v.j). 18. Sil{idit}a (Musalli) IV. 

The first two piinccs have the title SenSipati alone. All those subsequent to No 
3. ^[ahfer&ja Tlu whole had the tith of Sri Bhataika, and the deviuj on theii 
banner was the Nandi, oi sa(r< d bull of Siia, ns appears from the seals attached to 
both inscriptions 

[As further illustrative of the ic cession of the Valabhi family, 
and to a certaiii. extent as corrects e of the above, I insert : — ] 

Da. A. Buins’ Kaiba Tamba-patra No. 1. 

When wc ^ gave a translntioTi of No 4 [p. 262], of the Tamba-patras, of which trans- 
cripts and fac-siniilcs were obtainid from Dr Bums of Kain, we were not aware that 
one of the same description bad previously been communicated by Mr 'NVathen [p 252] 
We wen led to rcfei to that artidc by finding, in the oldest of Dr. Bums’ grants, 
the name ol Siladitya, and other pimces of the Valabhi race from Senkpati Bhataika 
downwards 

Oiii j)ies( nt grant confirms the order of the reigns given by Mi Wathen from his 
Tamba-patris, and afifords additional dates, and circumstances of high interest to 
those who o( cup) thcmselvcb with such studies. Mr. Walhem’s order of the Valabhi 

or Balhfira dynasty is as foll<>ws 

* • 

5 55 5 ii 


1 

PQ L 

1 

Bhatarka Seu&pati. 

(S 

8 

« 6 *. 

4 

Silfidit}a 1 

2 


Dharo Sena. 

9 

5 

Ohara Griha, or Ishwara Guha. 

8 


Drona Sinha. 

10 

6 

Sridhara Sena II 

4 


Dhmva Sena I. 

11 

7 

Dhruva Seua 11 

5 


Dhara Pattah. 

12 

8 

Sridhara Sena III 

6 

2 

Cuba or Qriha Sena. 


9 

Dhmva Sena III 

7 

3 

Sndhara Sena I. 

13 


Sllhditya 11. 


Of these rfijos, the four following Bhatarka are amitted in the present grant, it 
being simply stated that from Bhatarka, the founder of the family, was ^ning Gnhn 

' These seven are from the first inscriptioii, the folfc>«dng from the second 
inscription. 

> A.D. 319 In his reign, the Valabhi mra is supposed to have commenced. 

3 [Theeditorsof the * Jour. As. Soc. Beng.*, after Piinoep'a departure from India.] 

ir 
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Sena or Griha Sena, (the former is our reading). From this prince, howe%cr, T\e 
hare the genealogy complete, and-*- with the simple introduction of Dhru*'a Sena III , 
.cor ninth in order, and the author of this grant — the seiies coiTesponds with that of 
Mr. "Wathen in every particular. The gentalogical tree which our present giant 
enables us to frame from Guha or Griha Sena h ill stand as follows : 

(1) Bhatarka. 

(2) Guha or Gnha Sena. 

(banillilirbft'rAJii ) 

(3) Slidhai-a Sena. 


I 


(4) Silhditya 

(or, Rramlditj a ) 


1 


(5) Ishwara Guha, 

(WAtheii*a * Charu-griiia.’) 


(9) Dhru^a Sena II. | | 

iorDhann4dxt>a) (6) Sridhara Sena II. (7) Dhruva Scjia Tl. 

(8) Sridhara Sena III. 


Now the first thing to be observed is, that the grant translated by 'W’atben pur- 
ports to be by Sridhara Sena : that which we now present is by Dhruva Sena, the sixth 
in succession after him ; of course, therefore, 'Wathen’ s is the most ancient , but though 
there were six successions to the gadi^ these must base been of less than the ordinary 
duration, for the minister who prepared the grant in Sriubari Sena’s reign was 
Skanda Bhatta , whereas the minister who prepared the present grant is named as 
Madana Hila, son of Skanda Bhatta , thirty or forty years will therefore be the 
probable interval oecupicd by the reigns of all the princes named as having inter- 
vened between Sndhari Sena I and Dhruva Sena III. 

Another important fart re suits 'from the date of our present grant, which is 
clearly 365 [-] Sam vat, (w bieb must be the Samvat of Vikramhdit}a) corresponding 
with A n. 309 but 'Wathen assigns to Sridhara Sena, Dhruva *Suia*s grandfather, 
the date a o. 328 or 384 Sams at. lie has hrrn led to this conelusion by supposiug 
the words which he reads * Samvat,’ with the figure * 9^ to have reference to the 
Valabhi ecra, ascertained by Tod to base commenced in a.d. 319. But there is no 
word whatsor \ rr in the grant to warrant a refer# nr e of this Samvat to that arm, and 
it seems mur h more natural to suppose the Samvat, or yiar, to be either tho Samvat 
of Vikram&ditya with the figures effufidf or merely to have refeTcnce to the yr^ar of 
Sridhara Sena's accession. If the figure which follows the word ‘Samvat* be indeed 
a 9, (it is not very plain) [as indieatr-d above, tha dpheta^ in tbe original, stand 
for 330, and not for 9] there is nothing to prevent tbo year of the reign of that 
aovereign being indicated thru by, as ha.s hern usunl wijlh many rfijus, and as was 
practised even by B&ja Kishen Chand of Nudru within the l.'ibt mxI} }(nrfi Assu- 
ming therefore thirty years for tbr uitr rval of the son's sum (.ding Skanda Bhatta os 
ministei^ proper date of Wati.> uS Tainba-patra will be 279 a n , and that of 


Perbape Vjkramhditya, but the ‘ Vi • is wanting in tin transcripts 
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Sridlnra Semi’s ncccssioii, 270 a.d. The date upon Dr. Bums’ grant, examined from 
the fiic-similcs taken off in printing ink, is so clear ns to admit of no doubt of the 
figures, or its being the Sam vat of Viknimaditya that is refeired to.* 

The translation of this Tamba-patm is given entire, and nearly literally, from a 
transcript made by Pnnsep j the pandit Kamalakanta, aided by the Sanskrit College 
student Shrodhprosad, having rendered it for us into English. 

The xiharactcr of the original exactly corre spouds with that of Wathen’s grant, of 
which a fac-similc has been already published, so that we arc saved the necessity of 
having a separate plate prepared to exhibit it. 

" (Traxsla'tiox). 

‘ Glory. From Bhatarkn, — the best of rulers, magnanimous as the sun, victorious, 
of good disposition, wjio obtained his power by th< excellence of his intelligence, by 
gratifying and elevating his friends in spirit, and by obtaining all men’s good 
opinion through donations and courtesy, T\ho by his power maintained men in 
resiH*et; and, through the fidelity of his servants, preserved his dominions in pros- 
perity, and laid his enemies prostrate, — sprung Gulia Sena, who obtained ahsohition 
from »in by bowing submissively to hU father's feet, and who was calLd Gandharba 
Baja, because of his consideration for other men, as shewn by bis regulation of 
prices, by bis anxiety to protect his people and friends, and by bis sacrificing high 
state interests to secure the safety of those who took refuge witli him . who obtained 
popularity by giving to the poor more than they asked. None excelh d him in tho 
science of Gandharba. Euriclied by the jewels his enemies presented in tribute ; of 
a voice pleasant as that of Cupid and the moon; lenient in the exaction of state 
dues ; a teacher of morals ; in all observances never failing ; great and powerful, as 
manifested by the motions of his elephants : his Aviddum and >ound judgment are 
appreciated by men of social feelings. The son of Guha Sena, Sridhara Sena, like- 
wise absolved himself from sin by submission to his father, as if he had washed in 
tho Ganges' ivater. The warriors of the universe were aatouished at his strength 
and skill, and by his jwwcr he secured tlio prosporiti of liis kingdom. Like his 
ancestors, he was a protector of learned and emiueut persons, .md .i subduer of evil- 
doers and of the corrupters of virtue. In him only did L.ikshiui and Saraswati (wi'olth 
and knowledge) unite. For he was alike a subduer of lakhs of eiieniies, and abounding 
with wealth, and the possessor of all acquired eudowiiicuts, which sought refuge with 
him like the thousands who prostrated themselves before him for their li\oUhood. 

The son of Sridhara Sena, Sri Siladitya, worshipped likew ise his father’s feet, and 
prospered. The four quarters of the world were adorned Avith his fame, won by 
merits, all delighting, all astonishing. He gine courage and confidence’ his army, 
by acquiring for it the lustre of a repuUUion founded on many victories. Though posses- 
sing an intellect capable of understanding and arraiigiiig the good and bad Si'iences, and 
famed in tho Avorld for his intelligence, yet w;is he net fastidious ; and though atten- 

* Sim'c tin* aboA’o Av.ns sent to pre.--J, letter h.i;4 re.iehed (’’alcutta from Mr. 
AVathen, dated Cape of Goofi Hope, U>th Oeiohev, ISllS, xAhieli, after e\pri*ssing 
great iiitere.-tt in the discoveries made '‘’’om tlie Asoka insi*riptioiis, eon- 
cludi’S as ff»llo\V8 : ‘My impiix^ioii was, before 1 left Iiuli.i, that 1 mistook the 
Saiiivat in the Gujarat In.seriptions, and that it is that of Vikr.unuditya.' This singu- 
larly confirms tho conclu'*ioii Ave had come to, from eomparisim w ith the date in this 
No. 1. grant of Dr. lhirn>; :nid would seem to show that the year of thr grant of 
Sridhara Sena tran^lated by AVatheii, was. m his opinion, erased ; and thgt tht 
iinpiTfi*ct figures in the plate are not 1 ia be read us U. / 
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ti?e to the wants of others, still always cheerful and contented lie was an example 
of the Satya-yuga rhjas m his conduct, and cnjnjcd happiness ^Mthout any sacnBco 
of virtue His second name was Kramiiditya, (pci haps, 'N iki im idit^a ) 

Sn Siladitya Was succeeded as laja bj his* younger bi other Ishwara Guha 
(Watben*s ‘Chara Gnh i ), who was dutiful and obedient, and thercfoie loved by his 
elder brother, who was honorable like Upendia It nas the study and the delight of 
Ishwara Guha to obey his elder brother s comni-fiids, and to make In's own power 
and wealth conducive to his happine«^'i footstool was biight with the jewels 

taken from the crowns of hostile ra]as bi ought to subjection lictwas be never 
reproachful of others Those who opposed him in their pride weic reduced to 
helplessness The vices of the Kali \ug\ were forgotten through his virtues and 
talents. His magnanimity made him tc n Jer of the faults of others., and his heroism 
was apparent to all, so that the Lakshmi of the sovereigns he subdued and d( sti oyed 
with the weapons of his wrath, took him by the hand Great was his wealth, and 
nnity characterised none of his qualities or attnbutes 

The son of Ishwara Guha was Sndhara Seua, who overcame and silenced all the 
learned men of his age He had the conviction of his foes* mortifiration and envy, 
because of his own power, wealth, generosity, and magnanimity. With the gravity 
of deep learning, acquired by mastery of the sixty-four Vidyas, and by acquaintance 
with the manners of many nations, he united cheerfulness and mildness, and by 
nature he was gifted with humility By the powei of his bow he subdued the pnde 
of his enemies — his bow victorious in many battles The rhj as overcome by his skill 
in weapons, delighted in their subjection to him Dhruva Sena, the younger bi other 
of Sndhara Sena, was obedient to him and prospered m wealth and honor, and 
nvallcd the kings of antiquity in his conduct many affairs of great difficulty were 
completed by him, and the fiica la ho tiustcd and employed en gieat occasions, were 
enriched by him. He was a sanctified hcio, devoting himself to human actions , such 
was his attention to the minutest studies Like Swayambhn (Menu) he was endowed 
with all attributes — patient in learning every branch of the sixty-four Vidyai. The 
resource of all for counsel — beautifuT the spotless moon, and resplendent in power 
•a the ever-nsing sun, darkne«%s v^as dispelled from around him He was versed in 
the arts of peace and war — a deviser of schemes adapted to all purposes and occasions, 
bavidg been taught bv the learned the two great aims — to do good to the wory and 
to promote the exaltation of his kingdom Though powerful, he was compassionate 
and learned, and avoided sin, and was firm in friendship with those who submitted, 
but prompt to repress his encmicb before their prospenty gamed head, thereby 
fctablishmg over all people the ascendancy of a sapenor mind 

The second son of Dhmva Sena was Sndhara Sena, very learned, a king of kings, 
exedling in wealth, whose fonhead, worn and reddened by the frequency of his 
obeisance to his f4thcT'B lily feet, looked as if adorned with the cresoiiit of the young 
moon. His tars were omamcntid with pearls like moons, and his body was cltanscd 
with ablution from the waters of manificonc«., according to the preoepts of the Vedas 
wliicb he never forgot He ^ave delight to all, as a water-lily spreads its fragrance, 
by abetaiiimg from lih® resumption of grants His bow«was drawn for the good of 
the universe, and he excelled in archery. The leaders of his enemies* armies, immei 
diately on his monntmg his war elephants, yielded submission to his orders 

Tbeboautifol kingdom of Yalabhadra next came to Dhmva Sena, son of Siladitya, 
who was brother of Sndhara’s grandfather, as a prize* wreath conferred by pnbbo 
opinion ; and vras to bun an ensign of fame He was master of many armies, 
beantiftil in peison, nnoere and young, and with his hair resplendent with genia. 
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cabling radiance over his courticra, like the flower juafiddra, HU fame, bright •• 
the full moon, delighted the hearts of all, and his lily feet were placed on white 
marble. He promoted the fortunes of his friciuU, sincere in heart and good to 
all. His face was like the autunia moon, and his h lir like the stnaks in an emerald. 
His eiicinies were humbled, and the kings oppo'-cd to him found their territory 
invaded, and were indebted to bis bounty for tbc nuKleration of the tribute he de- 
manded ; by the fiagranec of hisjbreath the air wliidi others breathe was perfumed; 
from his cars piecious stones of various colourb were pc ndant, like jewelled ornomenti 
upon the volumes of sacred learniug. Ou bis buast he wore a jewel, like the 
sprouting shoot of his youth watered by the banetit} of his munitieent donationa. 
HU elder brother was Ishwara Guha, whose person was enibrated by Lakbhmi for 
the ^p'romotion of his good fortune, w’ho excelled all rkjas in conduct and in fame, who 
A\ith the wand of his power destroyed the serjient of hU eiu inns’ pride, and gained 
over the hakshmi of other kings who admired him, who restrained crime, and adorned 
the earth with the lofty ensigns of his wower, and settled the rustoms of the four 
great castes. His lily feet were adorned '*/ith the crown jewels of prostrate chiela, 
subdued by love rather than by force, A refuge to all iu battle, brave, and in all 
things viitiious, performing all the dutie-. of royalty, and amongst them the liberal 
distribution of gifts to brahmans and to the templi" of t]»i god>, from the wealth 
in his po«'essiou, wliieh ^ to them a source of great delight. The earth was en- 
lightened with the fame’ be gained by his munificence to god» and brhhmnns of 
the Kalinga families, who were deprived of their Dharma-dhwaja (‘flag of virtae*), 
which was w'hitc as pine pc ai Is, and the people of the three regions shed tears of joy. The 
other name of Dhruva S, iia v is Dharmkditya, a nanw given to him puly for his virtne. 

The said prince * (Idiniva Sena) inheritor of his higher’s foi tunes, whose (hiUianoe 
is witli fame a> with a wih, and whose crown towel is like the^r^gt of a peacock, who 
adoiiLs the rojal Lakshmi as a lion adoius the forest on the mountain side, and scatter! 
his enemies ai» the rainy season disolvts ela} ; whose Irn mis’ counteuauctf expand fcr 
joy like watd’-lilies, while the flags of his enemies are dispersed like clouds; power- 
ful, diligent, of spirit like tlie ri-iiig sun, the de'.troycr of his enemies, sob of 
SiLulitya, the tldei brother of Isliwara Guha, who enlightens the earth with his fane 
like .1 iiiooiibeain, and who, binoaiiiig his boily with saiulal-wood dustt, is beaatiful 
like the Yiiulh>.i ( loiul-t.ipptd mountain, proclaims to all . Be it known to all of yoU| 
that for his fatlu r’s and mother’s -xiitue’s s.akc, he, the s.'iid son of Siladitya, hot 
presented to the biahman Ladhulla, son of the brahman Sanda, a religious student, 
vem lable, aequaiuted with the four Vedas, who lives iu the >illagc8 situated near the 
hill fountain-, the fertile field called ‘ Vaninam Bihka Vakka.-a Kadaraka,’ situated 
neai another field, and on the road, southwest of the village named Dy a Palli, having 
had the same measured by Hipidaka with a measuring rope. The field is divided 
into six portions. (Here follows a minute description of the boundaries, which need 
not be gi>cii.) 

The above land, with its tanks and hillocks, being of the measure of half a kshetm, 
is to be eiijo)ed m full property as a perpetual iiihcritanee by the said Ladhulla, hb 
sons and posts rity foi evecj^so long os the sun, the mSou, the earth, the rivers, and 
the mountains shall endure. It is productive laud mid capable of rearing valuable grain. 

Let not the bamU of the king’s servants touch it, nor let any one claim it on the 

' The word for ‘prince* in the original is saildditija^ which I am assured la • 
legitimate patronymic from Sihiditya. It is evident that Dhruva, the son of Siladityii 
is meant, from the closing sentence of the grunt. 
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part of the gods and br&hmans by whom it was heretofore possessed. To give 
land, (Here follows the usual quotation in favor of donors, auJ in execration of 
resnmers of grants ) 

This grant is executed by order of Dbruva Sena, son of the Ling Siladitjn, by 
his faithful SGr\ ant for peace or war, keeper of his treasury, ^fadnna Ilila, son of 
Skanda Bhatta, in llic 3 car Sara vat 365 '(=a d 309) on the first day of the light half 
of the month of Vaisikh * a, 

(On the seal, Sii Bhatarka under a bull, as in Wathen’s grant )' 

[To complete the records from Western India, I introduce 
the notice of Dr. Burns’ Tambu-Patra, No 4, put forth, like the 
last extract, by the editor'-* of the ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beiig.’, — lio, for 
the time being, conducted that publication immediately after James 
Prinsep’s return to England ; — ^though I must fairly warn my 
readers that the dates of all these documents require accurate 
re-examination and re\ ision, and that the gcugraphical questions 
involved demand, even in a greater degree, an exact and formal 
definition.] 

Du. Blrns’ Kaui^. Tvmbv-pvii.v So 4 

The next abstract translation is of a ver} old copper grant— made b} a rhja, of the 
Gajjararace, nanud Prasanga-rhja, grandson of Samanta Datta — and winch bears tlic 
date of the full moon of Kkitik, m the Sam\at year 380= a.d. 323 Th( seal of 
copper has the grandfather's name 

This very ancient and curious grant is one of several communicated b} Dr. A. 
Burns from Kaira in Gujarkt. Dr Burns gives the following account of the manner 
in which the Tamba-patras were found. * Ihe plates, of which I enclose a copy,* (ho 
subsequently sent also fac-similes) * were found in the town of Kuira, about ten 
years ago The nver AVatrua runs close to the walls on the north-west side, and 
was the cause of the discovery, by washing down the walls and earth. They had been 
bonded about the country among the natives for translation, it being supposed they 
wore connected with some deposit of treasure. At last they were brought to me by a 
fakir, of w horn I purchased them * Dr Burus has sent transcripts and facsimiles of 
four plates, all of the beginning of the fourth century That we now give is No. 
4,2 and not the most ancient, but it was first dtc}phercd by Prinscp, and transenbed 
by him in Dc\ankgari The original is in the character of the fourth line of the 
alphabet [plate xxxi ] corresponding with that ascertained, from inscriptions and 
coin-), to ha\c been m use inGujarkt at the period of the date of these grants Their 
antiquity is thus assured , but^part of the singularity of this particular one consists in 

1 [ The Editors of the * Jour As. Soc. Bcng * have so jumbled the numbers of, and 
rtfcroncts to, these Sanads, and so boldly assigned values to ciphers that I^rinsop 
himself hesitated to do more than guess at, that it is diAcult to identify which set of 
fil^urcs they design to render as 365.] 

2 [ The copper-plate, dated 380, of thia series, is nven in Prinsep's plate xx., 
sol^sii , ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng * , as No 2 of llr. Burns^ contributions j 
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the style of the eulogium of the r&jo (and his ancestors) who made the ^nt, etery 
word of which has a double meaning. The grant is in Sanskrit prose— upon the 
model of the KadamTari by Bana Bhatta — and has been explained and commented 
upon at length by the pandit Kamal&k&nta, who regards it as a wonderful composi- 
tion. It is impossible to give this explanation in these pages, for the eulogistic part 
of the grant, being in this double-nfeaning style, cannot be translated, the English 
language not admitting of the same amphibologies. 

The play upon words commences from the first sentence, which, plainly translated, 
implies, ‘ There was a person named Samanta Datta, born with fortunate auspices in 
the royal race of Gajjara ;* but these words admit also of the translation : ‘ There was a 
boundless ocean named Gajjara,’ and this original double meaning has led to the use 
of epitliLts and qualities for the rhja, which will hold equally, with ditferent mean- 
ings, as applicable to the Gajjara ocean. After wearing out the ‘ocean’ amphibology; 
serpents, elephants, and women are pressed into the service by the ingenious 
conveyancer who drew this deed ; and it Is a pity that such a happy device for mul- 
tiplpng mystifying words cannot be more fully explained for the benefit of the 
practitioners in Chancery-iano, who might find their ..vantage in imitating it. 

Our h isiness, however, is with the matter of the grant, and the historical facts 
deduciblo from this very ancient record. Dismissing, therefore, the prefatory 
eulogy to Samanta Datta of the Gajjara line, who will be admitted to be a r&ja 
without such proof, the grant proceeds : — 

^His son was Vijaya Bhatta, whose other name was Vita-r&ja, who was beautifhl 
like buint gold,’ etc. 

Then follow his praifiles in the same florid amphibologistical shle the close is peculiar : 

* His personal beauty prevented not the maturity of his good dispositions, nor 
his youth the practice of strict morality, nor his wealth its generous distribution, 
nor his triwarga {i.e. his enjoyment of love, morality, and wcalth\ the practice of 
austere devotion ; his exercise of sovereignty prevented not his delighting to show 
mercy ^ nor his living in the Kali-vug the possession of all virtue.’ 

We now come to another historical fact : — 

‘ His prosperous son named Prasaiiga-rfija Datta, who covered the airy 
sphere with tho canopy of his fame, like water-lilies blown to fulness by the 
beams of the full moon,’ etc., ‘ and who proved his ^wssession of winning 
grace by bringing angry women to love him through the force of Lis bonung 
and sweet words,* etc., ‘announces to all possessors of estates in their own 

right, and to all managers of the royal lands, and to the village proprietors Be it 

kno.wn to all of you,’ (a conveyancer of the present day would write ‘ Kow knoXv ye,’) 
‘that we (the said rkja, Prasanga-raja Datta) in the full moon of Kartik, out of 
respect for those who are versed in the four Vodixs, and consecrated with (holy) 
water, hove presented to ’ (A. B. the names are not legAle) ‘ inhabitants of Girishi- 
padraka in the district of Angkureswara, and to B. C., the village named Sinslia- 
padrakanlosb, for worship of the five Jagnas, Bali, Chnru, Baiswadeva, and AgniUoira, 
and for increase of the virtue and fixme of our father, our mhthcr, and oursidf ; that 
the said village, with all the rich produce it afi’ords, may be enjoyed by the said 
grantees, their sons, grandsons, and posterity, as long as the snu and moon, and the 
ocean and the'earth, aball endure. 
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After this, let future r&jas of our race, or of any other race that may desire to 
secure to themselves the eternal fame, beautiful as the moon-beam, which attaches to 
donors of lands, reflect that life and wealth are iv^kle as waves of the sea urged by a 
strong TV'ind; while fame, earned by good deeds, is durable without limit; aud so let 
them respect this grant, and confirm tho grantees in possession. Ho only, whose 
mind is blackened by the darkness of ignorance, x^iW resume it, or be pleased at seeing 
others molest its possessors— reckless of the guilt of the five doadlj sins, and of other 
heinous crimes, as described at length in the Vcda-Vy&sa. 

He who grants lands, lives 60,000 years in heaven ; but he who confiscates or 
resumes, or allows others to do so, is doomed to hell for a like period. 

The resumers of grants become as black serpents that dwell in holes in tho 
Vindhya forest. The earth has been enjoyed by many kings, as the S&gara-rkja and 
others, and each in his turn has ruled, as a despot, lord of all. But what generous 
man will take again the grants made by rfijas who have gone before him, and whose 
gifts are like wreaths of flowers once used, spreading the fragrance of a good name, 
and of the reputation for wealth and virtue ! * 

By the order of the rhja's own mouth this grant has been written by liewa, a 
aervant well tried in peace and in war, in the full moon of Kkrtik of the Samvat year 
(of Vikramkditya) 380.* 

[In continuation of the extracts illustrative of the Gupta 
domination, I have epitomized from Huen Thsang’s ‘ Travels/ * 
all such notices as I have been able to discover, that in any way 
seem calculated to throw light upon the contemporary history and 
monarchical divisions of India proper at tho period of his 
visit {i}iter a.d. G29 — G45). These passages are instated in this 
place as affording, in their omi tenor, negative evidi nee against 
the recent date of the Guptas, any mention of, or allusion to, 
whom is therein omitted. 

The opening excerpt is given, in order to keep togc'ther 
all that concerns this section of the country contributed 
ty our author ; and likewise as an ijjffo facto refutation of an 
inference — upon which much stress has been laid by the author 
of the ‘ Bhilsa Topes,' ^ — to tlie effect tliat the passage in question 
had reference to the later members of the Gupta family. 


* The corrcspondtnro of the terms in which this grant closes with the latter part' 
of the grant obtained by Mr* It. Jenkins in Chattihgar^, as given in vol. xv. of the 
‘Asiatic ItcsrarchcB,* will not fail to strike the reader. Tho character of that grant 
seems to be of higher antiquity than was then assigned to it by Wilson. 

* 2 [Stanislas Julien, ‘ Histoirc dc la vie do Ilioucn-Thsang et hes. Vovaircs dana 

rindc, depuis Tan 629jusqu’cn 645: * Paris, 1853.1 ® 

3 [ “ La.stly, Hum Thsang names five princes of Magadha, who flourished previous 

to tho conquest of the country by Siladitya, in the lollowiDg order • Lagraditya. 

Buddha Gupta, Takta Gupta, BaUditya, Vajra.’ Major Cunnuigham th^proceeS 
to tack on this list of princes to an imaginary tecond Skanda Gupta, arranging his 
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Appended, as in the case of the inscriptions, will be found 
whatever information is afforded by Iluen Thsang regarding 
the annals of the ValaBhis — a race w^e shall ditscover to have 
been intimately connected by community of insignia, and asso- 
ciated by other minor toincidences with the dynasty to which 
this note is especially de\ oted. 

** Apres U Nl^^dna du lluddh i, un aiuicn roi dc cc rojaumc, nomme Cbo-kia-lo- 
*p-t*ic-to (Cakiuditya), rcnipli dc nsped tt d’aiaour pour It Bouddba, construLiit 
Bcs frais cc Km-lan (Samgbuidina) ^ 

Cc roi 6taiit mort, cut pour sii< ocsscur son fils, I'o-to-k’io-to (Bouddhdgoupta), 
qui, apr6s avoir pris Its rones dc (( giaiid royaumt, tunstrui««it plus lorn, au sud, un 
autre Xia-lan 

Un peu plus loin a Test, son k roi Ta-t d-kit-to (Tathdgata), batit un autre 
couvent. 

Plus loin au nord-est, sou fils, Po-lo’ot’ic-to (Bdldditya) bdtit un autio couvtnt. 

Dans h si’^ , voyant qu’uu snint nligicu\ Minit dt la Chine, ct st dingtait vers 
lui pour rtccvoir dc b(s mams bs pioMsions ntcissaircs, il fut transportc dt joit, 
quitta son trout ct embrassa Id vi< nligu um 

T1 cut pour sutctssnir son fils, ba-tbt-lo ^^^adJla), (jui, plus loin au nord, con- 
struisit un aiitu tou\(nt 

Qutkiuc ttinps iprt'- un roi dt l’Ind» ccntiulc batit, a cote, un autre couvent 

Dc ettte mfiiutrt, aix rois, qui inoiitiuni siurcssi’vtmtnt sur k tronc, sc livrbrcnt 
cliacun a dc jucuses constructions 1 c demur dc tes rois ontoura tous t(s couvenU 
d’unc encemte dc murs cii bruiius ct ks rcuuit cn un scul (pp 149, 150). . , 
. , Dans le s^jour dc» tous « c s bominc s \ ortuc^ix, i c gnaient naturcUement des 

habitudes graics ct SCI ties , aussi, tb puis sept tents ans que cc couvent oiistc, nul 
bomme n’a jamais cnfrcint ks rcgks cb lu discipline " (p 152 ) 

The narrative hub.'scquently goes on to say, in reference to 
contemporary history : — 

llucn Thsang “ arriva au rojaumc tb Kanja-koubdja, qui a quntit mille !t de 
tour. A I’oucst, la capitalc tst \oiMnt du fbuu Gauge, tile* cst longue dc 'ingt ii 
ct large dc cmq ou six h Le roi cst tb la taste dc‘s Vuiqyas Son iinm cat 

Harcba-vaiddhuiia; son p6re s’apptlb Prabha-kaia-\anldhana , le nom dc sou 
frtlre ain6 cst lludja-varddhana llareba-vaiddban i so distingua sur le tronc par son 
bumanite . A rcttc 6poquc Cac^aiika, roi dc Karpa>sourarna, dans I'Indo 
oricntalc, le baissait a cause dc scs t dents nnhlaircs, qui faisuicnt le mallicur do ses 
voibins II lui tcudit ties tmbutlics, ct le tuu Un dc scs grands mmistres, noinin6 

chronology as follows — * The chronology of the Guptas, as derived from all sources, 
will then stand thus I Gupta \ u. 0, \ d 319| 1 1 (ihutot Kacha, a g , 21, a.d. 
340. III. Chandra (ifipta 1st, a.o 41, a i> 360 IV Snniudra Gupta, lirtikrmiui 
AO Gl, A D. 380 .V C’hanJra Gupta 2nd, i ih amildttyay a o., 81, a.d. 400. Vl! 
Kumfira Gupta, Maketidra, a c,. Ill, a d 430. YU. Sknnda Gupta, Kfamadttya 
A.o 121, A.D 440 VIll Skanda Gupta, Znyrcfrfi^wa or Lokaditya^ ao 133 \ d! 
452. IX. Buddha Gupta, a.g. 161, a d 480. X. Takta Gupta, a.q. 191, a d’ 51o! 
XI. Nara Oupta, Baladxtya, a.g 221, a d. 540. XII. Vajra a.o. 251, a.d. 57o! 
Conquest of Siladitya, a o 281, a d. 600 ."— Titpu page 141.] 

‘ [N&landa Vihura, in Magadha ] 
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Bha^i, et les magistrats plao^ tona sea ordrea, g4mircnt de voir le peuplo aons roi. 
S’6taiit concertos ensemble, ila plafjtont aur le trdne son fr^re cadet ^ildditya. Le 
roi, direntpila, eat doud d*une belle figure et d'une taille imposante, et ses talents 
militairea ne connaiasent point de bomea. . . Bientdt il pourra laver Ics injures de 
son firdre atnd, et se rendlre maitre de Tlnde entidro . . . Sur ces enti efaitcs, le 
prince fit cesser les armements et aerrer, dans rorsenal, les epdes et les lances, puis il 
a'appliqua avec zble aux actes qui produisent lo bonhpur.*’ (pp. Ill, 112.) 

Speaking of the grand assemblage at Praydg (Allah4b4d), 
Huen-Thsang relates : — 

Les rois des dix-huit royaumes * partirent aussi il la suite du roi Cilfiditya. . . 
Le roi Ciladitya etablit sa teutc sur le rirage nord du Gauge; le roi de I'lnde mdri- 
dionalc, Dbrou^npatou, etablit In sionne a Touest du confluent des deux fleuves. Le 

roi Eoum&ra * fit placer sa tcute au sud de la rividre Yamouna Le lendemain 

matin, les corps d’ armcc du roi Cilddityaet du roi Kounidra, montes sur des yoisscaux; 
ct celui du rui Dliruuvapatou, monte sur des cUpbanu, se dispos^rent," etc. 

The corenionies gone through on the occasion are interesting 
in the religious aspect : — 

^ Le premier joiu:, . . . on installa la statue du Bouddba . . . Le second jour, on y 
pla^a la statue du Dieu-solcil (AdityaJ, . . Le troisi6me jour, on y plaqa la statue 
du Dicu supreme (Ttyara) '^ ... La cinqui^me fois, on fit des distributions aux 
Briib manes ; dies durferent yingt jours.' * 

At p. 212, one of the predecessors of Siladitya in Magadha 
is indicated as bearing the name of Pournavarma ; and 
after some further irrelevant matter, we are informed : ‘ A la fin 


de la p^riode Tong-hoet (650), le roi Cil&ditya mourut.' There 
are numerous incidental observations scattered through Huen 


Thsang’s journal, beyond those quoted at large, which indicate 
pretty decisively that Sll&ditya was in effect the paramoupt 
sovereign of India in his day. Among these may be cited his 
possessing himself of the relic so highly prized and regarded 
by the people of Kashmir, in defiance of their craft in concealing 
it, and, we must suppose, in direct opposition to the wish of the 
king.” TTifl exclusive use of the Imperial kettle-drums • equally 


[To 
noted that 
roi Koumfira 

i 


ElBewhere mentioned as ^ dix-huit rois de ri-^de centrale.’ (p. 1142.) ] 
~ * ' at p. 233 as *roi de I’lnde orientale.' 


snew'fbrther bow little \\f exclnsiyo Buddhists these kings were, it may be 
t SU&ilitya, on a state occasion, appears 'sous le costume d’lndra; le 


sons le costume de Brahmfi.’ (p 243.) 1 

At^ 78 we are told of a Brfihman custodian of tne bones of Buddha.] 


® r p. 251.1 

*.£'1186 misait prdedder de cent tambours de mdtal sur levels on firappait un 
coup a ebaque pas ... Le roi (]|tlfiditya jooissait seal de ce primdge, et ne permot- 
tait pas anx autres rois de rimiter.* (p. 228).] 
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points out his exalted position : and finally, the passports * he 
issues for the Chinese pilgrims* retum-joumey testify the esti- 
mation in which he mu^t have been held by the neighbouring 
sovereigns. 

At p. 202, mention is made of the country of Mah&r4shtra, 
whose king* is stated to be of the Kshatriya caste,^ and whose 
troops were celebrated for their valour and equipment. The 
jpiimal then proceeds to add : — 

‘Le roi Cil.llityn sc vniitait dc sa science militairc, dc la renominee dc scs 
g6n6rau\, ct il marc liait Ini-moinc u la tetc dc scs troupes , mais il uc put jamois lea 
domptcr m Ics tcnir cn respect. Lcs hommes <lc ce ro}aumc sont Ics seulsqui n'aicnt 
point pile sous S( s lois Quoitiu’il sc suit mis u la tete dt toutes les troupes dcs cinq 
Indcs, ct ait appclc sous ses diapcau\ lcs plus bnivcs genciaux dc tous lcs 6tats, qu’il 
mono lui-mcmc au combat, il n’a pas encore r6ussi a tnompher dc Icur resistance.’ 
p. 416. 

Lca\ jng >Iah4r4shtra, llucn Thsang is described as 

* Se dirigeant au nord-cst, il fit environ millc passa la riviere Nai-mo-t*o 

(la Narmmodu) et amva ou ro}auiuc dc Po-tou kic-tchcn-p*o (Baroukateb’eva — 
Baroche.) De lu, marebant encore au nord-oucst, il fit deux millc h et amva au 
royaumc de Mo-la-p’o (M.'ilva) . ... Suivant la tradition, Ic trunc etait occup^, 

il y a soixantc ans, par uu roi nomme Kidx-ji (Ciladit)a,) ^ .... pendant lcs cin- 
quante ans qu’il resta sur le trdoc, etc. . . . De la, U fit de deux millc quatre cents h 
deux millc cinq cents h au nord-ouest, ct amva au royaumc dc 0>tch’a-li (Atali ?) . . 

. . Dc lu, il fit cncoro trois cents /t au nord-oucst, et am\a au royaumc de Kitch’a 
(Kita). (Co pays cst soumis au ro}aumc de Mkha Si}uki xi 16 ) Dc la, il fit 
millc li au no^, et orriva au rojaume de Fa-la-pi (Vallabbi) la cnpitale peut avoir 
trente It (trois lieucs) de circonMrcnce. Le loi actml cst de la race des Tsa«ti-li 
(Kchatnyas) , il cst Ic gendre de Chi-lo-’o-tic-to (Ciladitja) roi do Kic-jo-Lio-chc 
(Kanyu-koubdja) , son iiora cst Tou-lou-p*o-po-t’o (Dhiouiapatou) ’ 

* The original (Si-yu-ki, xi. 17) enters somewhat more into 
detail in regard to this kingdom and its monarch : the former is 
described as thickly populated, 

‘ ct Ic pouplc cst riche ct heureux. 11 y a plus dc cent families dont la fortune 
s’clevc a un million (d’onccs d’ argent) . . . Lcs rois actucls sent dc la race dcs 
Kchatnyas. Tous sont lcs iicveux dc Ciladitia, roi do Mklva Maintenant. Ic fils 
dc Ciladitya, roi do Kanyu-Koubdja, a un gendre nomme Dhrouvapatou * Cclui-ci 

^ [* Il ccnvit dcs lettres sur des pieces do coton blanc, ct, les ayant cocbct^cs aree 
dc la circ rouge, il ordonna ... do presenter ccs Itttrcs daus tous lcs royaumes ou il 
passcrait,' etc. (p 260 )f 

* [Named ‘Poulo ki-chc’ (Porakeqa^) p 416 ] 

^ * Il nc faut pas confondro cc roi avee Ciluditya, roi (Jc Konyu-Koubdja, qni ^toit 
coutomporain de notro voyageur.’ — S J. 

* [j do not attach any value to tho supposed identification of this Dhruya-Bhatta 
with the Dhruva-Sena of the inscriptions . * Jour. As. Sue Boug v., 687. * Ariaua 
Antiqua,’ 408.— E.T ] 
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est d*an natnrel vif et emportd, et il eat dou6 d’une intelligence foible ct born4e. 
(p. 370.) ... De la, il fit sept cents li au nord-ouest, et arriva au royaume de ’Q-nan- 
t*o-pou-lo (Ananda-poura) (ce pays depend du royaume de M&lra). Do li\, il fit cinq 
cents li au nord-ouest, et arriva au royaume ^ Sou-la- tch'n (Sourfichtra). Co 
royaume a environ quatre niille li de tour ; la circonfercncc de la capitule cst do 
trente li. Du c0t6 de I’ouost, cc royaume touche il la rivibre Mahi. Sa popula- 
tion cst tres-nombreuse, ot toutes les families viveql dans V aboiidance . . . Commo 
ce royaume sc trouve sur Ic chemin dc la mer occidentale, touts Ics habitants en rctirent 
de grands avantages, et font du commerce leur principale occupation. (Il cst soumis 
au royaume de Falhpi, — Siyuki x. 18). Dc \k, il fit dix-huit cent li au nord-cst, ot 
arriva au royaume do Kiii-tchc-lo (Gourdjara). Co royaume a cinq mille li dc tour. 
La capitale, appolee Pi-lo-mo-lo (Viramala ?) a trente li do circonforcnce. (Le roi 
estde la caste dcs Kcliatriyas: Siyuki, xi., 18). Ensuito, il fit deux mille huit ceuts 
li au sud-est, ct arriva au royaume dc Ou-che-yen-na (Oudjayaiia). (Le roi cst dc la 
race dcs Brkhmancs : Siyuki, xi. 18.) Dc la, il fit neuf cents li au nord-ost, et 
arriva au royaume de Mo-hi-chi-fu-lo-pou-lo {MahC<;vjirapoura). (Le roi descend 
d’unc fumillo dc Brahmancs ) Dc la, tournaiit h I'ouest, il n'viiit au rojaumc de 
Sou-la- tch’ a.* ' 

As a conclusion to this series of extracts and to put my 
readers in possession of the statements of AI IJij iini in all tlioir 
integrity, I append the French translation of all his observations 
on the Gupta era, inserting like^visc the origintd Arabic of the 
most important passage. 

* On cmploio ordinoirement les decs de Sri-II.'ircha, dc A^ikmuifiditya, dc Sara, de 
Bollaba, et dcs Gouptas. . . . L’brc do Saco, nomin6e par los Indions ^ Sacn-kala,' cst 
postcrieurc a cclle dc Vikramhditya, dc 135 aus. Saca cst lo noni d'un priuco qui a 
regno sur les contrees situecs entro T Indus ct la mcr. Sa residence etait placcc uu 
centre de Tempire, daus la contree nomm^c Aryavartha .... Vikramhditya murcha 


* [ Since these notes have been set up in ty])c, I have had an opportunity of 
perusing M. Julien'a new publicatiou, entitled, ‘ Memoircs sur les Contrees Occi- 
dcntalcs, traduits du Snnskiit cu Chiiiois, cn V ou 648; par Ilioucii-'l'hhang,’ (vol. i. 
Paris, 1857). This work, tliough entering into more voluminous detail regarding the 
question of the Buddliiht fujth and the ^cdulity of its votaries, contributes far less 
ample information in its historical rcfs^ci^jes, than thp previous publication from 
which my extracts arc taken. ' ' 

Huen-Thsaiig notices several of Asolqq’s and^thcr Lhts, * sur le soiiimet de laqucUe 
on a wuilptc r image d’un lion. Sur les cdtes, on a giuv6 riiistoire du Nirvfina 
(de Krakoutchtchanda). Cette colonnc a cte coustruit par le roi Ai^uka’ (p. 315, 316, 
346 ; Benhres, 354 ; Samhlh, 355 ; Ynif^ali, 387 : etc.) ; and again, near Kousinngaro, 
*on a elcvc, en face, une colonne en pierre pour rappelcr les circonstnnccs du Nirvana 
de Jou-loi. Elle porto, il est rrai, une inscription, mais on n'y a pas ecrit Ic jour ni 
le mois dc cct oenement.* (p. M4). 

From this it is clear tliat either the Sramanos of Iliicn Tlisang's time could not, 
or did not find it convenient to read the ancient inscriptions of Asoku. 

The new text rectifies the im^rfect identification atforded by the former vei>ion 
in regard to the succession^ to tne thro^ of Sanauj : it now seems that Bfija- 
varddnana was the monarffii slain by^Sashnka 248^ ; and that llarsha-vurddhana 
* accepta oloTS rlL£ritago do la royant^ so d&igna (ui-uiemo par Ic nom de princo 
royal (Koumfira-rfidja) et prit le titre dc Ciladitya.’ (p. 251).] 
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centre Ini, mit son arm6e en derontc, et lo tua ear Ic territoire do Korour, Bitu6 entre 
Moultan et Ic ch&tcau de Louny. Cette 6poque devint e^l^brc, k cause dc la joie 
quo lc9 pciiples ressentirent de la mort de Saca^ et on la cooisit pour fere printipale* 
ment chez les astronomes. 

u* 

.T ^ I , ^ 

^ ^ ^.£.1^ Ayu4)f \ ^ 4CUm1\ AXr ^yOtSC^J ^ 

jy 3 ^y I**®;"' ^ 

rf\ ji^ ui p^.>" 

Ballaba, qui a donn^ aussi son nom \ une vre^ 6tait pnneo do la ’villo dc Bnllab'i, 
an midi dc Anhalouara, k environ trente yodjanas dc distance L'orc dc Ballaba cst 
posterieure k celle de Saca de, 241 ans Pour s’en servir, on pose' r6rc de Saca, et 
l*on cn Oto k la fois le cube do 6 (216) et le carr6 do 6 (25) Co qui reste est Vdre de 
Ballaba. 11 sera question de cettc 6re en son lieu. Quant au Goupta-kaln (bre des 
Gouptas), ou ciitend par le mot Ooupta des gens qui, dit-on, etaicnt m^chants et 
puissants ; et T^re qui porte leur nom est T^poque de leur c'Xtermination Apparem- 
ment, Ballaba suivit imm^diatement les Gouptas; car Vcrc dos Gouptas commence 

aussi Tan 241 de I'^rc de Saca D’apr^ cela, en s'ou tenant u Tan 400 de 

r^re de Zezdeidjed, on sc trouve sous I’annee 1488 de I’dre de Sn-ITarscba, Tan 1088 
dc Tore de Vikrrm&ditya, Tan 953 dc Tdrc de Saca, I’an 712 dc I’drc de Ballaba et 
ccllf' dos Gouptas 

Deji jc* mo suis cicuso sur rimpcrfection dc co qui cst dit ici, et j’ai averti quo 
los rc'aultats qiK jc pi escutc oflfraient quelquo incertitude, vu les nombres qui exc^ 
dait telm dc c( nt. Jo ferai rciuarquer dc plus que j’ai vu les Indiens, lorsqu'ils 
voulont marquci Taiindc dc la prise de Soumenot (par Mahmoud le Ghazn6vide), 
evcneiiiont qui cut lieu Tan 416 de rhcgire (- Tanvicr 102Gdc J C ), ct Tan 947 del’^re 
dc Saca, je Icsai vus 6criro 242; puis, auvdessous 606 , puis encore au-dessous, 99; enfin 
nddltionncr le tout ensemble ; ce qui doiine I’eie de Saca. Ou peut induire de \k quo 
Ic iiambrc 242 indiciue les anneos qui preeddont repoque oil les Tndiens eommenc^rent 
ii sc so i-Mr d’un cycle de cent, et que i#'t usage commenejn avec I’cic des Gouptas. 
D’opres ccla, lo nombre 606 indiquerait les saravatsaras dc cent complcts, ce qui 
porterait ebaque samvatsara It 101. Quant au nombre 99, cc seraient les ann6€s qui 
BO bont ecouloes du samvatsara non encore r5volu. Ck'st ce qui est en eflfet J’ai 
trouY^' la oopfirmution et Ti^laircisscmcnt de ccla dans les tables astronomiques de 
Durlable moultanien; on y lit; ‘Ecris 848 et ajoutc le Loka-kula, c’est-Si-diro le 
oomput du vulgairc ; le produit marquera I’annee dc Terc de Saca.' En effet, si nona 
^rivons I’anndc de I’^rc dc Saca qui correspond il I’annee actuelle, el 4 ni est I'ann^e 
953, et quo nous retranebions do ce nombre la qaantit6 848, il restaej 106 poor le 
Loka-kala, et I'ann^e do la mine de Sonmenat tombora mirlc nombre 98/ J^wmel 
Atiatique^ 4»me. s^rie, tom. iv, (1844). 
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Having exhausted the somewhat voluminous but inconclusive 
documentary evidence bearing on the domination of the Guptas, 
I will briefly recapitulate the various arguincnts advanced for 
the determination of their era, which is probably of more I’eal 
importance towards the justification of the subordijiatc periods 
of Indian history than any other epoch in the unrecorded annals 
of that land. 

To Prinsep, it will be seen, is due the credit of ha^-ing first 
proved “ the Indo-Scythic paternity of the Kaiiauj [Gupta] 
coinage,” (Art. x., Nov., 1835,) which he more explicitly 
developed in his paper on ‘‘ The Transition from the Mithraic or 
Indo-Scythian coinage to the Hindu scries,’* (Art. xiii., Oct., 
1836.) 

Prof. Wilson, in his ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ (p. 418,) concurred 
in these identifications, giving even greater emphiisis to the value 
of the * evidence that the coins of the Gupta princes succeeded 
immediately to those of the Mithraic princes.’ 

Prinsep’s conclusions with regard to the absolute date of 
these coins were modified, from time to time, with the advance 
of his knowledge, the details of w4iich may be gathered from the 
essays here reprinted. Prof. Wilson, wTiting in 1840, avoided 
the expression of any very decisive opinion as to the epoch to 
which these issues should be attributed ; and, thougli he was 
disposed to ‘ restrict the most modern period ... to the 7th or 
8th century,’ he was prepai’od, on the other luind, to admit a 
possible antiquity reaching to ‘the 2iul or 3rd century of our 
era.’ ('Ariana Antiqua* pp. 417-8-0). 

In tjio 3 ’^ear 1848, having occa.sion to investigate tlie probable 
date of the SaU kings of Sauraslitra (‘ Jour. Koy. As. Soc.’, xii., 
1.), I was IihI to advertfto that of the Guptas, wliich necessjirily 
boro an inqK>rtant relation to the j)eriml of a race to 
doiiiiiiions the lattc'r d^'iiasty 8uccee4lcd. In considering this 
colIaU'rul braiicli of my subject, I was IlhI to conclude that tiio 
dates o(tcurriiig in the Gupta iii.s4*ript ions might with piopi'iety 
be refem^l to ilic t^aka Saiitvut, and that the ‘ Siin 03 * of tho 
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Chandra Gupta recOTd at Sanchi (suprft cit.) corresponded 
thcrefoi*e with 172 a.d. : a dairisSon which has since been at( opted 
by Prof. Lassen (‘ Ind. AH ii 93^) ) The cliicf groundwork 
of my deductions consisted, houc\er, in the passage of Al- 
biruni just quoted (p. 2Gfi), uhuh, apart from the ciitical diffi- 
culties of the original text, ^ boomed tally to authorise an inference* 
that the Guptas preceded the Valabhis, and, moreover, as was 
tli^rcin blicuTi, and elseulieie pio\ed, that the Valabhi acra 
reckoned fi*om 319 \.i). Objection might be taken to nij placing 
too much reliance upon the statement of an oiicntal writer, 
a foreigner in the countiy of A\hose liistoiy he uas treating: 
but the author u as clearly no superficial ob‘5cr\ er, and the state- 
ment itself fell so well into the fitness of things, and so nicely 
accordcxl with otlicr indications liearing on the question, that I 
accepteni it without hesitation, cmu as I now confess my faith in 
its verity to bo rather confiimed than sliaken by subsequent in- 
vestigations and the new cMdcncc that time has brought to 
light. 

Prof. Lassen in rc\ iewing the subject in 1852 (‘Ind All.’ ii.) 


^ [ I do not illiid< to the funcifiil rritiHi ition proposed b) M i)or Ciinnin^lnm 
(*Dhilsi Topes * p 13U), but to a iniHhtu id nii iiiiii;: one iiortion of the luignial 
text will biar, and \chieh re'ComiiK itd> UmII to oiu Lii^li^h Mltolii<> in pieieteiiee to 
M Itc maud’s ^(isioii I am bound tn aiid, h<i\\e\ii, tint 1 lii\e cmisulUd M 
Itiinuyd on tbe limits ul this new Uanslatiuii, and that he adheitb to hisun^inal 
rendering i 

liiANbi VTiov * Again, tin cia of Ituliib, wlio w »s I oid (oi foiiinhi) ot thr tit> »>f 
Balubah, whieh lies to tin south oi the eit) of Anii ilwai di, alnmt dO jo/aiis And 
the beginning (hrst) of this era dates .41 pais ait* i tin Tsliak.! t ra And those who 
U8C it, take the date ot th^ Shuka < ra, unu d< dm t liom it tlie sum ul the* iuIk. of mx 
plu8 tlic hf^uuro of hie, and the lemauidei in the 0 d di }eai, and Uic uuuUoii of it 
will eomc in its plait Again, tin Kuhat KM (Cupta i^a), that wuh, um m b«iul, a 
wiekod and powtrlul faniil} , when it nased it w is ditid fiom, and iw it were* (it 
would sTLin tlmt), Jialah the lu^t of them, for the lust ot their era uko in 241 
years aUtr the isliaku Kkt,* 

It will be Hcen that the new^tiuiihlution, if aeccptesl, stand) iiiiMline^ tlie origmul 
inferenees denied freni tbe tact that the Oupta era jIh letkonesl fnnii tUt* fall uf 
the lanuly whoae name it bvara. Wketlier )lhuliib.i w.is (he lant of Um ir ruf*!:, or iia 
alien iLsiug U]>on their i uiii, iiii|Kirtb hut liUl« in the dtti iniinatioii ol Uiu djiiuatMi 
epoeh, whith, uiidur either Ohjic'et, in prated to hate pniuhsl a d 318 10. liut the 
ret 1 * 0.0 tiaiislation eortuinly gets nd oi one locoiisisti in ), and < xpi tins niora pLiunihly 
hotr one and Uie aiune era came to lie called two distimt iiaims, and iiistisui of 
^t cycle havini' to be raferrod to Uie nac of one laiuil) and tin fail of the other, 
it is under this interpretation ToaiioDttUly attnbutuhle to the exlmction of the auiglo 
dynaoty in the peraon of ita latest potentate.] 
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arranged the chronology of the Guptas in the following 
order : — 

Gupta loO to 160, A.u. 

Ghatot Kaka 1G8 ,, 

KandraGiiptal , . . lOo ,, 

Samudra Gupta, .... . . 2'iO ,, 

Kandra Gupta II 240 ,, 

Skanda Gupta o. Kuni&ra Gupta. 270 „ 

Mahendra Gupta and Narajana Gupta 280 ,, 

The authority for these assignments rests cliiefly on the 
date of 93, noticed above, which is leferrod to the first Cliandra- 
Gupta; and subordiiiately on the titles given in the Allahabdd 
inscription to the * Daiva-putra ahahi shahau-shahi' who is hence 
identified with Ardeshir BAbak. The author, therefore, places 
the rise of the Guptas soon after tlu' death of Vikraindditya in 
155 A.D.* 

Major Cunningham, in his work on the Bhilsa Topes, has 
also rcriewed at some length, and vvitli little eoinmendation, my 
proposcHl scheme for the detenu i nation of tlie ora of the Guptas. 
I have replied to his arguments in another pla(‘e,“ and 1 need 
not now re-open the discussion further than t(j reler to his 
chronological table inserted at the fo<;t of i>age 204, 

Since my first paper on the subject appeared in the ‘Jour. 
Roy. As. Soc.^ however, an apparently insignitieant piece of 
progress has contributed materially to enlarge our view of the 
general bearings of the question, and tends ratlicr to necessitate 
a shortening up of the period over which the rule of the Gupta 
succession should be spread. I allude to the decipherment of the 
names of Kumara and Skanda Gupta on the small silver pieces 
(Art. XI., Infra), which precede those bearing the designation of 
Budha Gupta, whose own money again is closely imitated by Tora- 
iii4na, the monarch whose inscription has been already inserted 

» [ * Ind. Alt', pp. 7fi2, 987, 988, 939, 940, 942, 951, 961, 987, etc.] 

* I Jour, Ab. 8oc. Beng.*, t. zxiy., 871. (1855.)] 
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among the other histoiical recoids connected with the house of 
Gupta (p 249 ) As T ha\c clsewlifie reinaikcd — 

‘ Moic impoitint still, hoiicMr, th^iii the cjnnLCtioii t^ius established between 
these so\tuigiis, IS tliL dispo\oi\ of^ the fict that ill these (oius bear dates in a 
secnnn^l) eensieutiie ejeh, whuh tlu idate, not rnlv the iclatnt periods of the 
siMril niouaiths, but go fir to indn ite the duiatm ind possilih the date of the 
e\liiution, of the Gupta powd Ttedll be sedi hcieattir tint ill the dited coins of 
the till ee Gupti hin^^s ibove mmtd (oiunuiuo Anth i nplw^r lor 100 Kum^q'a’a 
iiionoA (lisphi\«, the nuinbeis 121 iiitl 121 Ihc units ml tens < u Skinda Gupta and 
Budhi (.upti s puee*. ait not so elen, but the inscnpti n if the litter king at S inchi 
Avo kiu^w to be ilit( el in out hund ul and tit f-h e an I tiiiilh the unique specimen 
of Toiimiins mint displijs a dt iinil Muinl >t the \ line f ‘ i^htj Picnous to 
these tie tt iiniiut ions, ue were ilteigi tiler t i 1> t3tliseuti Lnllii Oujitis position 
AMth n 4 -iiel to tb( ust of the t imily i he mnie and equallj igiieiint that 
Toriin uii had so quielil) superseded him 

Tilt lime at my disposal, A\hile th^so shetts arc passing 
through the pics^, aviII s( iietU adm t of m\ auah /mg anew 
tlio 'whole siibje ^ of the Gupti tpocli in lull aiul complete de- 
tnl, se3 I (oiitcnt 111} s \\ilh meich tuidung upon the more 
prommeut mdicationis dcduciblc liomthe inkIiucc lum befoie us. 

I liivebut iccciitly had oe isu»ii to obseno — 

‘ lint I eonsidn tint it impoits hut little is to A\ln piituulii eAcle the Gupta 
ditis sliouUl be let ml s) tli it thi } e i u and ell ire nnh to pi i i the h\id epoch 
e ►the eeuiiiiieiicement ot the \ lUbhi Sum it iii US l^ a i> 1 hne m specnl chsire 
to ret nil them uiid i the S eki K il hiu uu iulh piepii I t> sub) t ihnu to the teat 
of 111) oth r siiitilile sehtme ol e miputatim \liiuin LApiis"! iis ui rej:ird to the 
Guptitiiiii noAAist iiecessitite a ii itioii tint tli ill a im lutmeiiin between the 
conquest of S iki 1 )A the second ^ ikimnditA i iii c i> 7 S >, ind the \tiiniiintion of 
the Guptis 111 CD > 1 S 19 , ueic e\eIusiAcl> hlle.il in bA the domiintion of the latter. 
All} 811 h suppisitim Aiould iiiAohe an eibli^iiiui t> iil utit\ somt one of the 
cirly me^ibers of the Gupti t iniily avUIi the oiigiinl 'N ik mi edit a a b ek hi himself — 
uhub, tliougli not altoj^etbei be}ond the bounds of pe^sxibilitA, n still m improbable 
association, but— tikin^ a leasoinble latciA il to hm elipsed ittci the success of 
Vikrani idit} i, and assuming the rise,of the Guptas to hiAt been * gradual, as is 
shewn to hiAc been the cise m the Tciy change horn the lowei to the highei title of 
kingl} desigintion issigiied to the third moinrih on the list — wc iin} admit that, 
undei these conditions, Chaiidi i Gupti I will scan eh he iinppiopintely placed by 
the dite on the SincUi lusciiption Aihcn applied to the S ika Kul 

Though there is no positive evidence to pioae the fact, it 
will no doubt be conceded, that the dates ocyui’ring on the coins, 
and those used in the two insciiptions quoted severally at pp. 
246 and 249, pertain to one and the same serial cycle. The 
united reigns of the five kings intervening between Chandra 

* [‘Jour Roy As Soc,*ao 1 xu,p 71 ] ■ [‘Jour As Soc Bong,*vol xxn ,p 604] 

18 
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Oupta I. and Toram&na are thus seen to extend over the suit- 
able period of 87 years more or less. I am aware that, in 
following this system of reckoning Kumara Gupta’s coin dates, 
whereby 121-124 must be taken as equal to a.d. 199-202, all 
idea of recognising the Sassanians as the contemporaries of 
Samudra Oupta must be definitively abandoned ; but I look 
upon this as a very slender obstacle to tlic acceptance of the 
proposed theory, as I have already distinctly avowed my dis- 
belief in the exclusive right of the Sassanian dynasty to the titlo 
of Shdhdn Shdh,^ and I am equally doubtful whether the term 
of Daiva piUra itself should be held as any more peculiar to their 
di\asion of the Persian monarchical succession.* * 

As regards the assumption that Toramana displaced Budha 
Gupta, it is grounded ui>on the locality of the inscriptions wherein 
they arc respectively named, aided by the obvious imitation of 
the tjq)ical details of the Gupta peacock edinage by the latter, 
and the date — imperfect, it is in all but the decimal figure 
—which associates him still more closely with the last of the line 
of Sovereigns whose monetary standard he adopts. 

To test the Gupta epoch, however, by a diflcrcnt mcthwl, let 
us suppose the lOoth year, used in connexion ^\ith th(' name 
of Budha Gupta, to represent the interval that had elapsed 
from the date of the first prominent action or other marked 
event in the life of the founder of the house, whereon its subsc- 
quent fortunes W'ere based ; and further concluding, as there 
has been shown to be valid reason for doing, that under Budha 
Gupta, the dynasty, shorn of its high estate, was fast verging to 
complete extinction, we may arrange this total, or a slightly 
reduced sum of years, anteriorly to the supposed ‘ epoque dc 
leur extermination,’ in 241 Saka. I am aware that any such 
scheme as this will necessitate the reduction of all the available 
dates to a family cycle, to which proceeding there arc manifest 
and obvious objections ; still I feel bound to propose the alter- 
native, as there are other incidental circumstances which give 
weight to a similar conclusion. 

» [‘Jour. As. Soc. roL xxir., p. 387.] 


» [ Plutarch in Pomp.] 
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The expressions made use of in the Kuliaoii Pillar Inscription 
(p; 250), would seem to prove that the epoch of Skanda Gupta’s 
death continued in accepted currency as an historical date for 
141 years, at least, after his decease; and this practice seems 
singularly to accord witl^ the tenor of the revised rendering 
of the passage from Albiruni. The indications afforded by 
the numismatic evidence, as well as those contributed by the 
m 9 numental inscription on the Wcstcin Coast, alike combine to 
shew that Skanda Gupta was more directly identified with that, 
section of Hindustan than his immediate predecessors ; and, 
singular to say, with him, all traces of the Gupta domination 
cease and deteriiiine in those parts. The question, then, suggests 
itself — Is it permissible to recognise liim as the ‘lord of Vala- 
bha,’ and the last of his line in Western India ? or, in effect, 
as the monarch in whose person the imperial sway of the 
house terminated. For the rest of the family, it may be re- 
marked, that even Ih- individuality of ^lahendra Gupta is only 
doubtfully known to us from certain gold coins of Eastern type, 
associated witli indefinite allu.>ions to a son of 8kanda Gupta in 
the Bhilari inscription. Hudha Gupta’s mintages are equally 
confined to Eastern or Central Indian sites, and evidently follow 
closely upon Skanda Gupta’s money of tlie same loeali>'' ^ ; wliile 
the solitary monumental re(*ord of his power freely admits how 
circumscribed its extent must have been, in comparison with the 
magnificent empire tliat acknowledged fealty to his proximate 
predecessor ! In this indeterminate state I must for the pre- 
sent rest content to leave the question, trusting that a more 
exact copy of the Skanda Gupta inscription may heicafter be 
obtained, and that time and opportunity may bo afibrded for a 
revision of many of the other imperfectly-developed monumental 
registers bearing upomthis interesting scefion of Indian history. 

Even as wc are unable to fix definitively the relative value 
of the Gupta dates, so likewise are wc uncertain as to the true 
equivalents of the epochal figui’cs occurring on the Valabhi 
grants. It will be observed that various opinions have prevailed 
with regard to the cycle properly applicable to these dries, but 
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nearly all commentators appear now to concur in rejecting 
cl a ims of the very era which, in identity of name, would at first 
sight seem to be specially suited to the purpose. However, it is 
dear that the epoch of Sri Dhara Sena I. expressed by the 
ciphers 330, — when tested by the ^'^lablii Sainvat of 318-19 
A.D. (330 + 318 = 648 a.d.) — will be reduced to far too modern 
a period. Neither do these dates appear to have formed a 
portion of a consecutive series following on to the numbers 
employed by the Guptas themselves, as was the case in 
Toram&na’s local mintages; indeed, it is not a little singular 
that while the Eastern silver money of the Guptas is duly 
stamped with the year of issue, the Western coins of the same 
race, which follow in direct suite the uniformly dated coins of 
the Sih kings, are left altogether defective in such records. 
This would certainly seem to imply that a different system of 
epochal computation obtained in the two sections of the conti- 
nent; and, under the option thus seemingly afforded, I should 
be inclined to conclude, in spite of any apparent inconsistency 
involved, that the Vikram&ditya era is the one w^hich should 
preferentially apply to the Valabhi grants, which inference, if 
admitted, clearly adds a very strong argument to those already 
existing in favour of the test of the Sdka era^ for the Gupta 
dates. I conclude these obsen^ations wdth a sketch of the vaj'ious 
schemes applicable to the determination of the Gupta epoch : 


GUPTA KINGS. 

I. Gupta 

juat^en. 

A.n. 

150 

Saka(7B). a.i>. 

Gvpta Era. 

1 = 

A.D. 

168 

11. Ghatot racha 

160 




111. Ghandua Gupta I... 

168 

03 

= 171 

93 = 

251 

IV. Sarudra Gupta ... 

195 

• • ( 



• ft ft 

V. ClIAXDRA G»»pta II.. 

230 

• ft. 



... 

VI. Kamau& Gupta 1 , f . 

VII. SKA^^>A Gupta ] ^ ^70 

X 

121 

= 199 

121 = 

279 

124 

= 202 124 = 282 

Skattda Oupia dies 318 

YIII. Budha Gupta 


16< 

= 243 

165 

323 

(Toraxana) 


180 

= 258 


... 

il Dsura Sbma, 330 local Era., 


= 274 SalaSSO 

408] 


1 [I hAT6 been, from the first, disposed to doubt the universality of the 
use of the Vikramhditya era (* Jour. Hoy. As. Soc/, ui., 6), my suspicions on 
the subject hAving been excited on rerntrong the eztmislye prevalence of the cm- 
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HINDU' COINS— FIRST KANAUJ SERIES. 

, • (pi. XTlll ) 

The Devanagari alphabet, published with Wathen’s 
translation* of the GPujarat copper-plates (page 252) 
[see plate xxxviii.], will he found to apply in every 
respect to the coins before us; it is also nearly iden- 
tical with the Gbya and Allahabad alphabets; the 
principal exceptions having place in the /n, which in the 
latter is written more like n , while in the former it 
is X ; and the which is respectively ^ in the latter, 
and ^ in the former. To avoid the necessity of casting 
a new fount of type to illustrate the following obser- 
^ations, I have availed myself of the pervading simi- 
larity of the Tibetan alphabet ; which, though several 
centuries later, can, with the alteration of a few letters, 
be employed for our purpose much more readily than the 
modern Devanagari. 

LAs the reader will now have ready access to Prinsep's 
Table of Alphabets, pi xxxviii., which was pubhsDed some three 
years subsequent to the composition of this article, — 1 have 
thought it unnecessary to complicate and disfigure the text by a 
reproduction ot the mixed Tibetan type originally adopted in 
this paper. A type alphabet of that character will be giMn in 
ita proper place, for the purposes of comparison, but in the 


plovment of tbi ‘''ika cjtlo in the giants publi-htd by tlliot and Wathen of so 
tarh a date as 490 and 6b7 a i> (‘ lour Hoy A-. ^of , n v ) , jet if 't.e are to 
trust t» Albirdni, weniu* ckailj jnld thi proftrtnie to tbt t ikram&ditja tra, in 
the loialitns hi mditatis in the passag. rcnJcudbv M Uuuaiid, ‘ L fire d- 1 ikra- 
mkdihnest emplojet dans les pioimus mtridioniUs it ixadtn'abs di 1 ludi ‘ 
reearingthe huka Kfel it is addu ‘ Its pirixmius qui s< sinintdi Itii do Sata, 
ce sent les astionomes Iragmiiits,’ 145) An item o( negatne tcstimonj of 
some value towards establishing lot al u age, is fiiitbir afforded b> fh< insirtion ol the 
Vikramkditya, -pO thi exclusion of tlit Skka, methoo of computation in tho cele- 
brated grant which determines the epoch of the Valabhis (Tod, i 801)] 
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present reprint I substitute the ordinary Sanskrit for the little 
known Tibetan, — a proceeding indeed that Prinsep himself had 
recourse to in all his subsequent articles on the Gupta coins ] 

The readings of the inscriptions in the present jdates 
are for tlie most part new, and liave been made out, dic- 
tionary in hand, by one unacquainted with Sanskrit : 
they therefore claim indulgence, and will succumb to any 
more plausible interpretation fiom the professed scholar. 

To begin with the two coins of tho last pl.ito, which appear to 
belong to the ‘?arae soveieign , — we find on the ob\cise (coinliining the 
two figures) the words (a)pani;a(a daia/a 

On the opposite side of a duplicate, fig 17, we find the mine 
^pr Kumtna guptOf and on the rc\crbe, to the right, ITTTIW! 
parakramah The whole title may be ifitciputed, (it in daxaja uc 
suppose an ignoiant writing of the uord dhiaja) ‘The Ikio ol the 
unconc^uered standard, the blessed Kumara-Gupta ’ 

Beneath the left arm of the Rdja are three letters, superposed ^ 
in tho Tibet m manner, spyu ^ which, as wc ham fiom M (soma de 
Koros, are pronounced chuy aud signify ‘Baja' Ihe s line w oid is 
prefixed to c\er} prince’s namC m the list of Assuii Baj is Ihc 
tnliteial compound may, howevci*, denote a date A diiplu itt ot(’ol 
Smith’s coin, 17, was presented to me oj (’apt A\ idc Ihc 
Willoughby cabinet possc'sses anotlur, ind Mr Wilson lus gntn one 

precisely similar, in which we find tho lunnara ((juplaJ 

of the obverse, and the peralrama oi the icvcisc \(i\ a\(11 

marked — tne first letter however m this, as in oui coin, is more like 
hku or su th m In 

In all these specimens, the trident the ‘Bao’ coins is (hanged 
into a standaid having a bird at the Up somewhat Ksembhug the 
Roman eagh 

Figs Ifi end V)y are placed next in succC ‘'‘»ion, because the ‘cornu- 
copia’ lad} still sits on a couch in the Euiopean fashion The Baja 
here holds a bow in the l^ft h md, and m the right, a shoit stick , foi 
the fire-altar below it is n(>w removed A brseelet on the shouldci, 
and the head-dicss, begin to look Indian Ihc letters on Uio margin 
of the obverse are lost, but m the bow, we find chndr superposed 
as before. Marsden reads this combination cKayidra, with some 
plausibility Gn the reverse 6f 18, is the name or title of the prince, 
Srt Vxkrama 
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On fig. 19, the name is quite different, Igf I apati ruhah, 

* the avcrter of misfortune.’ 

The first and lust letters of this name or title are doubtful, and on 
my first examination of the coin whence the drawing was made, I 
thought the first two letters might form the hh of Wathen’s Gujarati 
alphabet, making the word hhhpati rurha^ * the overthrowcr of kings 
I have named the last letter from its resemblance to the € [sic] of the 
Ncigari alphabet. These two coins were dug up at Jaunpur by Mr. 
TrcgeaV, whose description will be found in ‘Jour As. Soc. Ben.’ iii., 617. 

Figs. 20 and 22, are of the kind described by Marsden. The god- 
dess of plenty here sits in the native fashion on an ornamented stool, 
or a lotus-flower. The cornucopia also is transformed into a large 
flower at the end of a stalk. The Baja still holds the bow, but he has 
a sash in fig 20. The letters on the area are new, but hardly legible ; 
and only on the ’•everse of fig. 22 can we attempt to decypher a 
portion perhaps of the former name, Yikrama. Fig. 20 was given to 
me by a lady ; fig 22, by Mr. Cracroft. 

Fig. 21, is a thin one-sided com, found by Lieut. Conolly in tho 
ruins of Kanauj , the letter beneath the left arm is here W kra : its 
meaning doubtful. 

The next two coins wore assorted together in the plate, because 
they had both two figures on the obverse; they are, however, fsstii 
tially of different periods , and, if our former reasoning be corrci t, fig 
23 (of Lieut Conoll}’s ( ollection,) should be cLissed bttore the last 
two, or even earhei lluin an> ul the set , for it is difficult to torrn 
any Sanskrit name (»ut ot tbt charatkr'- on tirber side i nut 
Cunningham has kindly bivortd mowitli in iinpnssioii ol i i»imilar ' oiu 
in his possession, b;y whnh tin Ugtud ot iht obvei^i appears to be 
compost d of tilt Icttd^ knit/ipta jttu • ui^/ to 

In the obverse o( the tom btlore us, tin t ttis i iv t>e tT-=ced, 

but afUr the mllov s a making tl i vv >id c ^ 

stiange and uinuUiligible toiiipound Ihi tlu n ^ -t iht tii^t t^ree 
ortourkttcis igict with the ibo\o but tU Uuil i a ’'fi pna 

and lh( one pien ding it is elo^i d at ibe \ ^ mak’ g ^ / ibeM 
inav Ik tuultsotixi ution m i ton jn lU I but t'u\ ].Irc tlu intir 
prc'tation beyond (oiijectnu r 

1 ig 2L piesentod to inf b\ Mr (« buon hs( i i ithor 
puri.hastd'' uf Kanauj, his alualy iouml i |lue lu I'lut s'- Jsun - 
plates The dus-^ of tlie mak ind km »b on ihe hv^^^si < n j k’ ly 
Hindu, as is the attitude ot tin uveisi i\w kgend w ''' gi'i^n tae 
sjmilc m the * Asiatic RisenihCi’ ii d m i\ Ik u id, wi'h ^jIov^ oire lo^ 
imperfect loiii. iSn ih* )dui G 
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(Fig. 25.) We now come to an old acquamtance, the happy discovery 
of Lieut. Conolly, which has acted as a key to all the rest An account 
of it is iuseTtod in ‘Jour. As. Soc. Bcng.\ vol. in , 227, when', how- 
ever, on Dr, ifill’s authority, the name was read ns Sri mad Ghavo 
Kacho, from a misapprehension of the letter m. The reading com- 
mences, on the obverse, with the full title wt Maharaja 

jLdhi^rdja Sri (the name is cut off), and, on the reverse, fSniTRr 

Sri Sachha Vikrama. The second word is doubtful, nnd without sense ; 
perhaps it may be Srt pradyn (the heavenly), or simply Sri mad, 
Vikrama, 

Fig. 26 is another most important accjuisition, for nliich we are 
beholden to Col. Stacy. An imperfect drawing of a similar coin 
appeared in Wilson’s plates, whi( h only misled as to tli(‘ devices as well 
as the legend: both are here e([ually distinct. Tlie r.ija sits on a chair 
playing on a kind of haqi, whence we learn his aeeompli^lmients : 
while the margin teaches us his titles and part of liis name 
^nrrrnrfVTT^ Maharujadhiraja Sri . . . dragupta. 

The first letter of the name is the only one at all doubtful, and it is 
possible that the name may be simply a repetition of tlu* one more 
unequivocally legible on the revcrs<, viz. Samvdra-Gapta. 

The fac- simile inscription of the duplicate coin of the ‘ lU^r-arches,’ 
is identical with the above, Mahdrajadhirdja Sri Samudra-Gtfpfa. 

Fig. 27 is a sorry duplicate of the Conolly coin, belonging to (^ol. 
Stacy, with a variation of the epigraphe, Vdrama 

Narinama-gvpta, I incline to think that the ^ is intend< d foi and 
that the word should be yarendra- Gupta, or it may hr- mtuided for 
Ndrdy ana- Gupta, The name on the re^( i^' corusj>oTids witli fig. 25, 
Sri pradyn Vikrama. 

Fig, 28 is from a sketch of a coin in Lient. Cunningham’s cabinet 
at Benares. He has since sent me faithful ^Mlx impressions, which 
expose slight inaccuracies in my outline. From neither, however, can 
the inscription, encircling the hero tiiunij)hant over the lion, be satis- 
factorily deduced ; it may possibh be ^ Sri hal parak- 

rama ; the letter on the field in the tao-sirnile, ^ ku. 

On the reverse we are more lucky; for the legend, which I take to 
be the prince’s name, Kumdra- Gupta, ‘ the protec ted of Mars/ 

is illustrated by an eihgy of tiic wife of K(irtika, Kumarf, feeding his 
favourite bird, the peacock. The same reverse is repeated in the two 
following varieties, where, however, . the female is seated on a wicker 
morha, or ' stool,’ as in fig. ^26, 

Fi^' 29, a coin of Lieut, BurtV, .and itb fellow 'juf Minted to me 
by Watfion) introduce us to a perfectly novel device. The i^ja 
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is hero raouuted on a horse drt ascd in native trappings It would ho 
a loss of time to guess tho hujxTscnption The frtnie letters occur on 
both sides of fig 30, ^ind are plainer, they appear to be ajta 
Manain gu 

Two eoins of the same stylo are depicted as figures 17 and 18 
of A\ilsop, M ho htate% that tho Dativ(s (hsignate them coins of 
Hiranya-Kasipu I prchcnted to the Asjatic SoLiet>, in 1830, a bronze 
imago ol a horscmin dug up iii Baiidclkhand, which Ixars as close an 
affinity to thi^s cliss of (oiii as the Vcntuia chaptas ot plate xxi docs 
to the elephant eoin 

Of the next two coins >^o 31 had been added to my cabinet by 
Miss Witf'On, and liad excited not a little cuiiosity before Col Stacy’s 
cahinit fell uneh i ni} iiispcdioii im itteniion was immediately 
attracted to his iiioio ]>ert( r t diiplieitc hg 32) iihieb at once con- 
filmed the le idiiig i liid is \(t hired to pronouner, although the 
im ig( ji hl\ 0(dctk( 1 hois< uiife tided b\ biidh or rider, had 
led in( to imi.,ino s ni illn-^ion to the (clcbiitid horsc-sacnfice 
undertikin by one or two ot th( most p )W u tul of tin ancient sovereigns 
ol Indi i lh( (IdKieut h tteis ol one n idinnliippeii to be evci3’’where 
supplied t)} the tr, s) tint time e in bi no douDt iboiit the whole, 
a sunn (Ilia pinalunna the hcio (» pirimount hero 
ol tin ls\Mii((llii lli( t( iinl( holding a baui i to 1 in the flics from 
the denoti d hois is I jiKsume, one ol the piincissis acting as his 
atttndint L nd i flu hirs< oi both t ins is tlie si 11 ibic letter ft 81 
Iliston must bi s( iu ud itimhed iin bistoii can ) l(»uiid, ere we 

can dddiiiine win ii i In tlum t Tl is ti le a f funous medil, 

wind lor the |us nl d sis )ui (lusd h i uIilf 1 itnu) (omige 

]i d )( will li 111 ^win i Ins ij ni i )u s]> imnis i';, inserted 

*111 tins ])lit( b( nis( oi till stik ol Ps i [ li ilid 1 ni insciiption is 

Kill In I)1 '^wim> Uitnui/afr nipafi^ 

It will 1 h ijgb' to ii.diti ) i h u, thu di« 111 > Ihi Oupta family 
appt n on i M.in in tiu W illou^hb\ ciiluinu of which a fac- 
simile IS giMii in the Isiiti Kesondu. pi lU i 1 have seen 
th( torn itsdt iiul the In simiU is loii it though tho two first 
letters in of doubltul n itun Mi Al iKon n id the w\\o\e Kiv a-Gupta . 
Dr Mill, "xui (uipta 1 h n c nothing n< w to ofiei on the subject. ® 


1 fTo shiw how (\unsiM. till issui ot these runs must liiep hem, I imy mention 
t (\d St in 1 It itioii pouiits n h s than 3 17 '^ speiinuii of the ehss, though 


that , ^ ^ ,13 1 

these we TO possible tin prolueoof sni/c ho ml J 

2 Since hill liinf^ nn pi ito Ihi\ i ucd i drew inp of 
Mr liirT* ir, i Hind it ’ imipur, hninar h» id n lu ^di 
wi h oulspu 1 I \Mi us iineler whuh m eleirh udmtd 
f h indrawn f / f 


1 nnll silver coin from 
I ml in the other a bird 
1 11 irai tors is 
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Having now ocular demonstration of the intimate re- ■ 
lation of the Indo-Scythic with the second class of Hindu 
coins, the question naturally suggests itself, whether his- 
tory is altogether silent on a point of such curious interest ? 

In first contradiction of such an inference, we find 
that the Indo-Scythic origin of the Eahtor dynasty of 
Kanauj has been advanced on very plausible grounds by 
the highest authority on this subject. Col. Tod, the 
annalist of Rajputana.* He obtained from a Jati {yatl) or 
Jain priest of a temple at Nadolaye, an ancient town in 
Marwar, a genealogical roll of the Eahtors, about fifty 
feet in length. After detailing the usual theogony, it 
describes the production of the first Eahtor ‘ from the 
spine {raht) of Indra,’ the nominal father being ‘ Yavan- 
aswa, prince of Parlipur.’ Of the topography of Parlipur, 
the Eahtors have no other notion than that it was in the 
north: but in the declared race of their progenitor, a 
Yavan or Greek prince of the Aswa or A.si tribe — one of 
the four which overturned the Greek kingdom of Bactria — 
we have a proof of the Scytliic origin of this Eajput family. 

May it not be possible that the Yu\ ana in'inct* here 
alluded to may be the Azos (in Pehh i, Azo) of the series 
of Bactrian coins published in niy last notice V The. 
Sanski'it word aswa would be pronounced (/.'•'«, and be 
thus written in Persian or l^olihi (as for rjim^ t (c.) 
The number and variety of liis coins would iniply that 
the name or title was that of a coiisideiahlp d\ nasty, and 
some of the devices, (for exaniple, No-. Id, 1 1, pi. vvi.) 
of the goddess holding a cormico[)ia, nia\ liave naturally 
been the prototype of tlio Ivanauj < oins. 

^ Tod’s ‘jViinals of Uajastban,' ii , i 
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A considerable interval (from 300? to 470 a.d.) 
provokingly occurs bet\j’oen the name of Yavanasva and 
the next prince, in Tod’s list — Avhether also omitted in 
the Jain original, or ^llod up only by barbarous and 
uninteresting names, we are not informed : — the blank is 
relieved at length by the name of a g('nuine Hindu, 
Nilyana-pala ; but it happens that the missing part is the 
very one that could alone throw light upon our numis- 
matic discoveries. Several coins (including the whole 
series of Kadphiscs and Kanerkis^ inter\cne after Azos, 
before we are broiight to tlu' absolute link-coins of the 
Indo-Seythic ami Hindu (hnasth's. 

The name of XayanH-i»ala hears so near a resemblance 
to Yarayana-(TUpta, that a strong temptation arises to 
regenerate Tod’s ju inei* in him. on the same grounds on 
W'hich his predecessor has hemi brought to life in Azos. 

Indeed, it would hardly Ih' exeeeding tin' hounds of 
legitimate eojiji'cturc (uhere all is mer(“ eoujecture) to 
adopt a hi.storieal rt‘pr(‘seiitati\e of our Kaneik’ himself 
in the Kenok-seu of To(l. '•</( hi'ing, aee()rdinii to him, 
merely amarlial atli.x, < ipii\.il(,n1 to '('cnera! '> 1 ' 

Kenek-sen, liio foundt'r of tho llalhara djiuisfy, ac- 
cording to the eoueurreiit testimony ot all tiie elironiclcs 
consulted by Tod, oungjated io ,saurashtra about the 
year 111 ‘from tin- nu st northern tu-ovinee of 

India, Lohkot or bahor.’ In dale and locality this origin 
would agree well Kanerki ; nof uould it even set 
aside tho former sujtpositiiin ot the same pi'iuei' lieing tho 
Tartar Kani.ska of the Ka'iimir hislorj ; sinco that 
prince is made the .sixth in succession after Asoka, the 


^ Tod’s ‘ iUijastl^n,’ i. 
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great patron of the Buddhists, who is placed by their 
chronology in 250 b.c., but who, when the correction for 
Chandra-Gupta is applied, will f&ll full 50 years later. 

In reasoning upon the probable seat of these obscure 
dynasties, it is by no means necessary to confine ourselves 
to one spot. The annals of Mewar, Dihli, Malwa, 
Saurashtra, show a continual intermixture, as different 
princes acquired the ascendancy. 

Xanauj has been fixed upon as the locale of the 
present class of gold coins, for the obvious reason that 
they are most frequently found in its ruins, not that any 
history ascribes them to this town ; for the history of 
Kanauj is a perfect blank anterior to the fifth, we may 
even say the tenth century : and, if the town had been 
suddenly involved in destruction, it is only certain that 
the coins found afterwards in its ruins would be those of 
the particular epoch, whether coined there or elsewhere. 

[It is singular that these coins arc rarely, if ever, found in 
Afghanistan. Mr. Slasson’s ample collection does not contribute 
even a solitary specimen (‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ 416). In like manner, 
Major Abbott’s extensive acquisitions in lluzarah do not afford 
us a single e.xample of the Gupta coinage projirr, though the col- 
lection is not deficient in an imitative coinage of tlie same class. 

On the other hand, the ‘ finds ’ in the N.W. provinces have 
been frequent, and often of considerable amount. 

Major Kittoe notices the discovery of a hoard amounting 
to about 180 in the Benares division, and the district of 
Goruckhpore has lately furnished a batch .of twenty. 

However, the sites of discovery are of but minor importance 
in the present state of our knowledge, as the inscriptions of the 
dynasty have now supplied* us with safer data whereon to base 
our inferences as to the seat and extent of the monarchy.] 
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, There are arguments in favour of placing the seat of 
government further to the west, for instance at Ujjayni. 
In the first place, the perfect identity of the coin-alphabet 
with that of the Gujarat inscriptions lately decyphered 
by Wathen' — then, the prevalent worship of the sun in 
Saurashtra, and at TJjjayini, where this object still forms 
th«> distinguishing symbol on the coinage,* agrees well 
with the effigy of okpo and apaokpo on the Indo-Seythic 
coins.^ Again, the peacock of many of the Kanauj reverses 
is found on one of the principal series of Saurashtra coins, 
as will hereafter be shewn; and Tod states that this 
sacred bii-d of the Hindu Mars (Kumara) was the favorite 
armorial emblem of the Rajput warrior. Lastl)’^, many 
of the names on these coins may be traced in the cata- 
logues of the IMahva and Giijarat princes ; Vikrama, 
Chandra, Samudra, Kumara, Ajita, etc. ; the last four are 
coupled, it is true, with the family affix Pala instead of 
Gupta ; but both of these have the same signification. 

In the ‘Rajavali’ of Raja Raglmnatli, quoted by 
Wilford as the chief authority in Central and Western 
India, wc find a sovereign named Ydirama reigning in the 
year 191 a.d., and succeeded, or rather supplanted, ninety 
years later by a Samudra-pala. The deeds attributed to 
these two are supposed to bo merely an interpolation of 
the fabulous history of Vikramaditya and Salivahana 
but the occurrence of these two names is very curious, 
allied to the circumstance and ajjjicarancc of the two 
coins, figs. 25 and 26 of plate xxiii. 


‘ The greoter banner of Mewar also exhibits a RoWen sun on a crimson flcUl. 
T(mL i. 137 

• Hhatarha^ ‘ Riiu-cbcrL»liod ’ is u title of tbc cuiliest ^alaldii uya in WatUens 
Insoription, p 262. ® i\ , 135 
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The only other instance of the occurrence of tjio name 
Samudra-Gupta, that I am aware of, is on the Allahabad 
pillar, where he appears as the son of a Chandra-Gupta ; 
and from the close similarity of the alphabets of the coins 
and of the Lats, no reasonable deubt can be, entertained 
that they relate to the same individual — a fact predicted 
by Dr. Mill in his valuable observations on this now race 
of kings (Jour. As. Soc. Beug., vol. iii. p. 2 07), to which 
the reader is referred for all the light that collateral 
history affords on the subject. 

The name of Vikrama is referred by Marsdon to 
Vikram-tscliand (Vikrama-chandra) of the fourth century, 
in Anquetil’s list of the kings of Central India.' Kumara- 
pala is also one of the many names of Salivahana. 

There is no reason, however, why Kanauj should not 
at some periods have been united under one sovereignty 
with the western provinces. The great Vikramaditya 
(whose appellation in full is found on one of Marsdon’s 
coins) conquered Indraprastha, and extended his sway 
over the whole of India. 

The Eahtor sovereigns of Kanauj, after its conqpest 
by Kayana-pala, Tod says, assumed the title of Kam-dhuj 
(Kama-dhvaja). If this alluded to their armorial insignia, 
we may thus find an explanation of the standard on the 
earlier coins; — and it may be equally applied to the 
aparajita-dhvaja of fig. 16. 

Another curious circumstance is mentioned in Tod’s 
chronicles of Marwai*, that may help us a step forward in 
the investigation of this obscure history. It is there 
said, ‘ Dharma-Bhumbo had a son, Ajaya Chandra. For 

* * Num. Orient/, ii. 727. 
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twenty-one generation's they bore the titles of Eao, after- 
Vards that of Eaja.’ We arc again left in the dark as to 
who first assumed the title of llaja ; hut as we find the 
title ‘Eao’ in Greek, visible on the very latest coin that 
bears an inscription in that charac ter, wliilc on the fine 
gold coin, discovered by Lieut. Conolly, of Vikrama, fig. 
25, we have the title, Maharaja Adhiraja Sri, quite dis- 
tinct ; it must have been between the two that the 
change of title was assumed. But I should be inclined 
to intciqiret the above' passage in the Yati's roll as mean- 
ing that, up to Aji Chandra, or for the twenty-one genera- 
tions preceding him, the title Eao had been used, and 
hencefoi\eard that of Raja was adopted : for why should 
the historian allude to the Circumstance until the change 
of title actually took place? MoieoM'r, there arc only 
sixteen genc'ratious mentioned from Aji Chandra down 
to th(' last ot the Kanauj sovereign'!, the (ch'brated Jaya 
Chandra or dey-Chand, anterior to whom the title was 
certainly bonu', tor we find it on the coins of Tikrama, 
Samudra-Gupta, and others, nanu's not included in the 
list, but Avhieh aac knoAA', from the st}lo of the DcA'a- 
na^ari eharaetei, mu-'t huAC belongi'd to a much earlier 
epoch than the seventh or eighth eentuiy', in which 
Bhumbo is placed. 

Dr. Mill has led us to put little faith in the authority 
of the bards and paiu'gj rists of the native courts ; and it 
must be confessed, that the contrast of Tod s genealogy 
with the incontest ibh' testimony ofirthc Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions read by Colebrookc, Fell, and ilson, is enough 
to perplex the most ingenious amalgamist ! Wo must, 
then, maintain a thorough mdepondcucc of all such tra- 
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ditionary documents, and adhere in preference to the 
faithful evidence of monuments and coins. In the pre- 
sent case, I have shewn how these confirm one another 
in a remarkable and unexpected manner in regard to the 
names on the Allahabad j^illar inscription No. 2, all of 
whic^ re-appear on tliose early Kauauj coins. In a 
subsequent paper, I shall produce equally convincing 
evidence that those of the Benares and Dihli inscriptions 
are reproduced upon a second series of Kanauj coins of 
a much more modern character. 

All, then, that can be now attempted is to recapitulate 
the names that have been brought to light in the present 
investigation, names for which wo arc indebted to the 
joint contributions of not less than a dozen friends,* 
leaving the proper arrangement of them to a more 
advanced stage of our knowledge than we at present 
possess. 

The following are the names and titles that appear 
on the coins of the tAvo last plates : — 

1. Sri aparajita-dlivaja Kxmdra- Gupta pardkrama. 

2. Sri Vikrama Chandra. 

3. j4!pati~rur1iah, or Jihkpaii-rurha. 

4. Kragipta paraguf pta ) . 

5. Chandra- Giipta. 

6. Maharaja adhirdja Sri .... Sri pradgii Vikrama. 

7. Sri Vilrama Narendra- Gupta. 

8. Malidrnja adhitdja Sri Samudra- Gupta. 

9. . . Sri hal vikrama Kumdira- Gupta 

10. A jita Manatri- Gupta. 

11. Asvamedha pardkrama. 

To these may be added 7lic 

12. Vikramdditya, of Mar&dcn’s collection, and tho 

13. Saai-Gupiay of Wilsqn’s plates. 

‘ Yonturo, Karfiimat 'Ali, Wade, Trcgear, Cunningham, Burt, Stacy, Watson, 
Smith, Swiney, Cracroft, and Conolly, 
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our coins undoubtedly l;>elongs to the former prince, and 
it Aiay perhaps be allowable to give the last two, figs. 7 
and 8, to Jychand himsdf, whose proper name may have 
been Ajaya Chandra-deva ; the family name Chandra 
being frequently omitted both in writings and in inscrip- 
tions. But the remaining coins of our series, two of 
them haying the family name Pala, cannot be reconciled 
with any of the princes in the short Bahtor line, of which 
every individual, from the first conqueror, Chandra-deva, 
in A.D. 1072, is known to us through the concurrent testi- 
mony of several inscriptions. What was the antecedent 
dynasty? been a question hitherto imperfectly an- 
swered ; the traditions cited by Tod being, as stated in 
my last paper, at total variance with inscriptions. The 
latter, indeed, only record two names, Yasovigraha (or 
Sn'pdla ?) and Mahichandra, prior to the conquest of 
Chandra-deva. The latter of these should probably have 
been Mahipala, of whose reign in the early part of the 
eleventh century, the inscriptions at Samith, Dinijpur, 
and Amgachi supply ample evidence, now indeed con- 
firmed by the superscription of his coin in fig. 5. Yaso- 
vigraha, in like manner, may be referred to the Yigraha- 
p41a-deva of the Dinajpur inscription, and thus the sur- 
name of Pala may be restored to both these princes. 

Although Gaur in Bengal was the original seat of the 
Pala family, there is no reason to doubt that they had 
acquired the paramount sovereignty of India, and that 
the seat of their government was fixed, for a time at least, 
in Kanauj. Indeed, branches of the same family may be 
traced to the westward — to the Palas of M^lwa, one of 
whom(Ananga-p41a) rebuilt Pihli, or re-established it as 
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his capital ; and perhi^ even to Gujardt, where we find 
the occurrence of a Kum&ra-pdla in 1100, who may pro- 
bably be the owner of our coih, fig. 4, especially as his 
Bon is named Ajaya P&la, who may be the Ajaya-deya 
nf figs. 7, 8. In evidence of the identity of this family, 
it may be sufSoient to note a few facts, referring to the 
elaborate observations of Wilford, and the subsequent 
notices of Colebrooke, and those of Fell and Wilson, in 
the * Asiatic Besearches,’ vol. xv. 

The list of the kings of Gwalfdr, noticed by Wilford, 
consists of eighty-five names, all having the afiix of Fala, 

* in accordance with the prediction of Guapala the hermit, 
their progenitor.’ ’ Now the founder of the G^ur family 
of Bengal is equally a Go-p&la, though some authorities 
call him Bhd-pala, a name of much the same import, and 
denoting his rustic extraction. 

Again, the grandson of Ananga-p41a, the Tuar con- 
queror of DihL', is stated to have returned to Gaur, ‘ his 
native country,’ after the defeat and death of Fritbivi 
Pdla, or Fithaura. Thus, Ananga-pdUr too was of the 
Bengal fiunily : moreover, he was either the grandson 
or the fifth in descent from Chandra Fdla,* or Chitra 
Fdla (Wilford) of Mdlwa, ‘ who swayed all India,’ after 
Jayananda ; and the Musalman writers affirm that * after 
Gebdl (or Ghait F&la), the Balhdra kings of Gujar&t 
beonme paramount emperors of India.’ * It is not, how- 
ever, abaolntdy pecessary to travel so far to the west for 
a £umdxa F&la, since in Abfi-’F-Fazl’s list we find a 
prince of this name immediately following Ananga-p&la in 
][&lwa ; and Ferishth also makes a £unwer Bay (B&ja 
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£umara-pala) reigning at Kanauj on the invasion of 
Mahm5d. The:^ is 
all these different dynasties, and although the subject is 
now involved in almost inextricable confusion, irom the 
discrepancy pf the several lists in the ‘ Ayi'n-i Akbari,’ 
in Raghunath’s ‘ Rajavali,’ and in the ‘ Agni Purana;’ we 
may hope, through the fortunate d’scovery of the present 
corns, and others that we may now confidently expect vriU 
succeed them, to arrange the names in a satisfactory and 
coherent manner. It is evident that the Kanauj mint 
produced this series continuously, as the alphabetic t]^ 
is preserved through the whole unaltered. It will be 
seen presently that the same distinctive characters 
appear at a particular point, both in the coinage of 
Gujarat, and in that of Chitor or Mewsir ; and in both 
cases sufficient of the name remains visible to shew that 
it terminates in Pala-deva ; and therefore, that it marks 
the spread and paramoimt sovereignty of the Gaur fiimily 
across the whole continent of India. 

Figs. 13 to 16 arc silver coins found in abundance in parti of 
India, but chiefly towards the desert to the west of DihU. Stacy’s 
cabinet is rich in them. Wilson’s plates exhibit others flrom Col. 
Mackenzie’s and my own collection. They weigh on an average fifty 
grains, or three mashas. 

On the obverse is a figure of the Boor, or Yaraha Avatar of 
Vishnu, and the chakra, or ‘discus’ of this god is visible on many of 
the specimens. The character on the reverse is, again, of quite a new 
form. Instead of the square-built Gaur alphabet, or the Gujarati 
letters, we have here the nail-headed letter common to the inscriptions 
(of the Takshac, Jit, and Mori princes of Haravqti and Malwa, described 
in Tod’s ‘ B&jasthan,’ AJ»p. vol. i.) which belong chiefly to the 7th, 
8th, and 9th centuries, l^his vague coincidence may help in assigning 
the place and period of their coinage, which otherwise there are no 
data to trace. The full legend of the coins, made out from collation of 
the engraved figures and from many others in Stacy’s cabinet, ia 


evidently some connection between 
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Sri fnad dd$ FardAa, which is nothing more than 
the title of the incarnation^ and afford no clue to its appropriation. 
Below the legend is, in general, visible, a square or oblong central 
onianient, with two balusters on the sides : their intent is beyond my 
apprehension. 

Fig. 17 differs from the preceding in the reverse, although its 
general similarity, and its being found in company, shew it to belong to 
the same family. The two baluster-looking ornaments again meet the 
eye. On the reverse, is the initial word ^ sr(, and below it yo or 

jfo. The nourish on the left hand is evidently intended for a 
human face viewed in profile. 

In 18 the word Srt is again very distinct, but the head of the 
Boar-god is also apparent. In the Society’s plate, I was the cause of 
Wilson's mistaking the word ifi for the letter IT reversed, from my 
having engraved the figure upside down. 

In 19 and 20 the human profile is better defined than in 17. The 
contour of the ear, cheek, and shoulder may be distinguished ; the eye, 
nose, and lips, arc represented by dots. In 20, the word Sri is still 
discernible. On the reverse is a single letter, either I, s, or w, amidst 
flourishes. 

In 2 1 the boar again appears, with the letters iff vahay or perhaps 
Jmek, Of this sort, a quantity were dug up while I was at liemires. 
Mr. Gubbins found several at Gurgaon to the south-west of Dihli. 

It seems impossible that coins so plentifully found in 
Upper India should have been struck in the peninsula, 
or we might, from the device and superscription, attribute 
them to the Vijayanagar sovereignty ; for Col. Wilks 
inform us, that ‘ Varaha,’ ‘ the boar,’ one of the incarna- 
tions of Vishnu, was the emblem which these rajas 
adopted as the impression on their gold coins, and the 
coin was and is named ‘ Varaha ’ in consequence, in the 
Hindu languages of the south. The restriction, however, 
of this name to tl^ smalt gold coin or buns of the south, 
is against this hypothesis. One* of the Vijayanagar 
Varahas (of Deva £aya ?) is depicted as fig. 80 of Mr. 
Wilson’s plates ; and, though the attitude of the Avatdr 
is a rude imitation of ours, the form of the Nagarf 
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XI.— NOTICES OF Ancient hindf coins. 

f Contimud.J 

(plate xxir.— HINDU COINS OF MID AGE.l 

To whatever period it ma}’ be finally determined to 
adjudge the series of Gupta coins described in my last 
paper, there can be no hesitation in regal’d to the first 
group of the present plate ; though here again, had it 
not been for inscriptions relating to the same period, the 
absence of credible histoi’y would have left us as much in 
the dark as ever. 

These coins are found, like the former, in greatest 
abundance in the vicinity of Eanauj. Ten of them were 
picked out of a remittance from the Cawnpur Treasury. 
The Asiatic Society possesses some found at All'ihabad 
by Dr. Tytler ; I have several from Azimgarh and othm: 
placed, besides foiu' of gold in Karamot ’All’s collection 
from the Panjab; Col. Smith, Dr. Swiney, and Lieut. 
Cunningham, also possess specimens, and I have ex- 
amined those in Col. Willoughby’s cabinet ; but the most 
plentiful supply — of gold, silver, and copper — exists in 
Col. Stacy’s cabinet, whence I have selected most of the 
specimens now engraved. 

It is rather singular that no mention of a species of 
coin comparatively so eoinmon, is to be found in Mars- 
den’s ‘ Numismata Orientalia.’ The only published 
drawings of them ai-e, I believe, those accompanying 
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Wilson’s notice in the ‘ Asiatic Eesearches,’ vol. xvii., 
which were taken from coins in, his and my own cabinets. 
This gentleman was the first to attribute them to their 
rightfiil place in history, although he had but one well- 
ascertained name (Govinda Chandra) to guide his judg- 
ment. Upon a careful examination of the several 
collections mentioned above, I have now succeeded in 
adding five new names to his list, so rapid is the progress 
and success of the efforts now directed to this line of 
research. 

The figure on the obverse of all these coins is of 
precisely the same character ; — a rudely-executed front 
view of a male or female (it is difficult to say which), 
seated in the native fashion, with a glory round the head, 
and some incomprehensible objects in her hands. Wilson 
names her Lakshmf, on tho ground that the princes of 
the Bahtor djmasty were of the Vaishnava sect. In this 
case, we may recognise in her the female holding the 
cornucopia of the former Kanauj group, sadly altered for 
the worse in point of execution. 

The inscriptions on the reverse are, with one excep- 
tion, easily legible ; they are in a much more modern 
style of Devanagari than the last, differing little from 
the present form, except as to the vowel inflection c, 
which falls behind the consonant to which it is attarfied, 
as in the Gaur or Bengali alphabet. The same remmrk 
applies to the letter/ (fig. 8), whjch assimilates to tho 
Beng&li and Tibetan forms, and serves admirably to shew 
the transition of this letter from its original shape in tho 
most ancient alphabet, where it closely resembles the 
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The figures in my plate are not placed ^th any re> 
gard' to chronological order, but rather according to their 
comparatiye frequency of •occurrence : figs. 1 and 2 being 
by far the most numerous of the set. 

Ou fig. 1, w'e make out the words * • Sri mad 

Jddjeya deva. This variety is comparatively common in gold. Lieot. 
Cunningham has one of silver. 

" ‘ On fig. 2, the most common of the class, are the very distinct words 
; below the letters and ^ are dots, which 
supply the pace of the n or anusvdray so that the full reading should 
doubtless be ^ , Sri mad Govinda Chandra-deva. 

The gold of some specimens of this variety is of inferior quality. 

Pig. 3 is the one I have noted as being difiieult to decypher. 1 
have as yc^ only found one of the sort ; it is of Col. Stacy’s cabinet. 
The letters visible are ^ Sri mad Rama ha\e che 

nam. The v may possibly be an r, making the reading Rama Han ; 
but w^ must wait the discovery of duplicates before we can complete 
or rectify this uncertain name. 

Fig. 4 (Karamat ’Ali) is more easily legible, 

Sri mat Juanara Pdla deva. 

Fig. C, from the same collection, is a small coin of the same prince. 

Fig .5 is eciiwlly distinct— ^ ^ Sn man Mahx Pdla 

deva. It is from a single com in Col. Stacy’s collection 

Figs. 7 and 8 (Stacy), oi]<‘ of copper, the other of silvci h Ip to 
decyijhcT one another. The complete legend is Sf ^ 

Ajat/a^det a. 

Lieut. Cunningham has sent me an impression o f a cop pn coin 
the same class, on which the name appears to be ^ ‘ 

probably Sri mad Lakskmi (^Pdla or Chandta^) deva. 

[I have examined the now^ somewhat comprehensive series 
of this class of money in the British Mnseiun and East India 
House collections, with a view to confirm and extend Prinsep's 
readings from the limited iiural^cr of specimens submitted to his 
scrutiny. 1 may sumiiiarize the results aS follows : 

No. 1. ^ inn%^ 

In this case I must confess that the new rendering is nearly 
as open to objection as the original tnmscript. However, I am 
forced, for consistency’s sake, to rqcct the previous nssigmarniof 
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the compound suffix as efi when a seemingly identical form is 
made to do duty in No. 3 for ; even if the palaoographic 
necessities did not otherwise imperatively demand the con- 
cession ! (See also ' Ariana Antiqua/ xx. 23.) 

(2) ^ ^ n 

(Also ‘ Ariana Antiqua/ xx. 22.) 

(3) ^ ^ ^rm N 

(Also ‘Ariana Antiqua/ xxi. 25.) 
This type of Muhammad bin Sam’s local coins is com- 
paratively rare. There are five specimens in the East India 

House. 

(4 and 6) mm I 

(Also ‘ Ariana Antiqua/ xx. 24.) 
There are no less than sixteen of these coins in the East 

India House. 

I have no new specimens of No. 5, wherewith to check the 
first decipherment. 

In addition to the above, I may cite a sufficiently common 
coin, hitherto unpublished, bearing the epigraph of 

as -well as the following variety of Muhammad bin Sam’s 
mintages, of which there are no less than twenty-one examples 
in the East India Company’s cabinet. 

^ ’BTif 

(See also ‘ Ariana Antiqua/ xx. 25, 26.) 

Na 27 of ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xx., is proved by the original 
coin to bear the same inscription.] 

It was, as I have said above, the occurrence of the 
name of Oovinda* Chandra-deva w^ich led Mr. Wilson 
to ascribe this group to the Bahtor princes of Xanauj, 
who held the sceptre of that ancient city for a century 
prior to the overthrow of their last and best known B&ja, 
Jyohand (Jaya-Ghandra), by Shah4b-ud>din. One of 
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the subject (i. 698) : “ My envoys bi'ought, from 

Nadolaye, a small bag full of curiou.s hieroglyphical (if I 
may so use the term) medals of the Chohan princes. One 
side represents a warfior on horseback, compounded out 
of a character to which I have given the above term ; on 
some there was a bull ; while others, retaining the 
original reverse, have, on the obverse, the titles of the 
first Islamite conquerors ; in the same manner as the 
currency of France bore the effigies of Louis XVI. 
and the emblems of the Republic. Wliocver will pay a 
visit to Nadolaye, will find his labour amply rewarded ; 
I had only leisure to glean a few of these relics, which 
yet formed a rich harvest.” 

When the singular contour of the horseman and bull 
is traced back to its original type in figures 1, 2 — where 
the whole substance of the figure is filled up — there does 
not seem to be much reason for imagining any intention 
of mystifying the device, the defects of which seem due to 
ignorance alone, the engraver retaining only sufficient 
knowledge of his craft to cut the outline of his device in 
relief, and latterly even seeming himself to have lost sight 
of its meaning altogether, as in figs. 48, cum mttlfis aliis. 
Certain it is, that tbe title of hieroglyphic has been 
earned and won for this coin even from the antiquarians 
of the west : witness the following highly curious passage, 
brought to my notice by Dr. Swincy, In an American 
work on Scripture Geography, * applied to a woodcut of a 
coin in all respects the counterpart of our figure 3, which 
may have found its way to Egypt, in the course of com- 
mercial dealings, eight or ten centuries ago : — 

> Smiley*! 'Seriptore Geography. ' Philadelphia, 1836, p. 161 
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*Tbis is an extremely curious medal, of silver, struck in Egypt 
before the reigns of tho Ptolemies. It represents on one side, a man 
on horseback, and on the other, an ox of the humped kind, lying 
down : between his horns is the lunar crescent, and within that is 
a globe. These symbols clearly refer this ox to Egypt. The man 
on horseback is the most singular part of this medal ; iiono of the 
countries adjacent having adopted tho type of a horseman. There is 
every reason to believe that the letters on this medal are Persian, and 
that the person represented is Aryandes, governor of Egypt under 
Darius, the last king of Persia, who then possessed this country, and 
who caused the governor to be put to death for coining money in his 
own name ' ! ! 

It can hai-dly be believed that the nature of the 
characters should have been unknown to any but Trans- 
atlantic antiquaries, for they are in a very obvious form 
of Devanagan', and may be easily read where the letters 
are not cut oflP, or otherwise obliterated. 

At tho commencement of tho foregoing essay, I 
alluded to this series as one of the four palpable imitations 
of a Grecian or Indo-Scythic model : I had in my eye tho 
coins of Azos and AzUisos in particular, ‘ which liave a 
horseman with spear for tlie obverse, and a humped bull 
for the reverse. On being Indianised, the bull has 
become the Nandi of llindu mythology, with its orna- 
mental jhiil or ‘ saddle-cloth,’ and tho trident of Siva 
impressed on its haunch. The horse has in like manner 
received the trappings peculiar to the country, the zirhand 
and dumchi. The rider has still some traces of a flowing 
fillet from Ilia cap (see fig. 5), but his dress is not other- 
wise open to criticism. I would not pretend to insist 
upon the direct filiation of the Hindi! coin to what I 
have assumed as its prototype ‘ but tho adoption of the 
same elements for the deviqe, it may be surely cont^ded, 

‘ See pL uii., uiiL [zvi., xrii.] ef the Jnse No., 0 and 28. 
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argues some connection or descent ; it is like the pre- 
servation of armorial insignia in a family : and on these 
grounds, wo have presumptive evidence cither of the 
Indo-Scythic descent of the reigning dynasty (an 
hypothesis home out by the traditions of many of the 
Bdjput states), or of a mere imitation of the coin of a 
neighbouring nation, in consequence of a poverty of 
native invention. 

Before we proceed to canvass the epoch and country 
of this our third division of Hindd coins, which are 
matters entirely open at present (except so far that they 
have been called Chohdn by Tod, and Eajput by Stacy), 
it will be convenient to take a view of all the specimens 
that have been collected. 

The whole series may be conveniently classed tinder 
tliree heads, namely: I. Such as have genuine Hindu 
names and the oldest form of character ; for the alpha- 
bet evidently undergoes modification as we advance. 
II. Those t^ith Nagari characters only, but expressive 
of Muhammadan names, either alone or conjointly with 
those of Hindu princes. III. ThohC retaining the eques- 
trian device of the obverse, with also the name of the 
raja ; but having the reverse occupied by a pure Arabic 
inscription. 

I may premise that the average weight of the whole 
scries of silver coins a little exceeds fifty grains, and that 
therefore they ipjiy be regarded as tankas of three mdshas, 
as was remarked of the oldest group and of the Yar^has. 

Figs. 1, 2. These have been placed at the top of the Ibt, hocanae 
(he in lief in them is not confined to the more outline. The device has 
already been dcsekibod. There oro letters on both sides of all the 
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series, leaving ns somewhat at a loss to know which side contains 
the rdja^s name, or whether the longer legend over the bull may not 
be merely his titles ; the frequent occurrence of the second formula, 
on coins of various forms, is in favor of this view, but the actual name 
in the third is against it. On the present coin, the most obvious read- 
ing of the longer epigraphe is IfT ISni'lfTn ^ Sr{ Sydlapati-dma, 
Unfortunately the letters on the other side are cut off. 

Pigs. 3, 4, 5. The selection here was from sixty-five specimens, 
the collation of which left no doubt as to the context, unless in regard to 
the value of the fourth letter. Of the two readings suggested in my first 
notice of this coin — ^ Sdmagra-deva, or 

Sri Sdmanta-deva — the latter is the most plausible, because S&manta is 
a common Hindu name, a 'leader, captain, or champion ’ ; and although 
the nt is more like ^ gu, in the best specimens ; there are other cases, 
such as figs. 19 and 21, where it more nearly resembles the Bengali nt. 

On the reverse, are the letters and on either side of the 
head. These are ancient forms of hhl and If t. On fig. 4, the 
latter is replaced by a nondescript flourish, [Kufic J Jlc] so that the two 
are probably independent of each other in the reading. 

Figs. 6 and 7, the last of the silver specimens, exhibit the cognate 
name of 8H BMma-deva ; and on the obverse, the 

of the foregoing example. [No, 7, Jjlc] 

Of the copper scries, we may specify figs. 14, 15, 19j, 21, [Prithvf 
B4ja] 27 [Madanapala], and 30 [Prithvi Eiija], as having the ' Sdmanta- 
deva’ legend over the bull, with other additions, or variations of style, 
on account of which they have been introduced into the plates. 

But first in order should be noticed the six small copper coins, figs. 
8-13 of Stacy’s cabinet, which are connected with the present group by 
the effigy of the horseman ; while on the opposite surface we recognise tie 
later Kanauj form of letter, and the usual termination of the coins 
described in the preceding plate, A scrutiny of the whole series (some 
not included in the plate) has elicited the letters ^ • • • W ; 

the blank may be filled up with the letters TJT , making the whole 
title Sn' Sdmania Pdla-deva ; or if it be thought that there is not room 
for other letters, it may stand os Sri Sdmala-deva. 

Fig. 17. Of this curious variety we have two or three samples: 
the bull is omitted, and the field occupied entirely by the legend. In 
the engraved figure, the commencement of the second line is cut off. 
Stacy’s has a letter there, and his pandits read the whole — mm 
Kripa hamm has ; but from the resemblance of tlie two final strokes 
to numerals, the appendage to the second m, and the analogy of the 
ordinary legend, I should prefer the reading 9 - • 
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character is there essentially different, and much more 
modem. 

Similarity of namo might tempt us to assign them to 
the Varahas, a powerful Indo-Scythic tribe to the west of 
Jesalmer, who were' frequently in collision with the 
Bhattis in the eighth century, at the foundation of 
Tunnotc.' But it does not appear from Col. Pottinger’s 
description of them under the name of Brahuis, that these 
were ever of the Hindu faith, whereas the emblem and 
inscription could have proceeded only from an authority 
strictly Vaishnava. 

Fig 22, from tlie Stacy collection, would appear to be an inter- 
loper in the Upper Frovinces; since the majority of this type have 
hitherto been found m Ceylon, some in the palace at Kandy, others 
by Col McKenzie at Dipaldinna They all, howevci, belong to tho 
genuine Hindu r<ijas of that island, judging from^the alphabet and 
the name. 

The rude outline on the obverse is intended, probably, for a raja 
holding some mace or warlike weapon in his right hand. On the 
reverse, he is seated in a lounging position, with a view to make room 
for the inscription on the side. This, in the specimen befQre us, is 
Sri mayd traya malla. The second word is read by 
Marsden, in a specimen very like it, daya. And, on another coin, 
h» finds the name of Vijaya well known in the history 

of Ceylon. Wilson does not attempt to read the names on his coins, 
which arc badly drawn ; but, on comparing them, they appear not 
essentially to differ from Col. Stacy’s. No family of the name of 
Malla occurs in the Indian genealogies except in Nip41, where, from 
the thirteenth century to the Qorkha conquest, the reigning prince 
almost always bore the affix of Malla. In Tumour’s catalogue of the 
Ceylon monarchs I do not find any such name. 

Figs. 24 and 25 are two more modem copper pieces, selected from 
many of a similar nature in Stacy’s cabinet as forming a good land- 
mark in judging of the antiquity of other Hindu coins. The rude 
attempts at a human figure in 24 are far inferior to any thing we have 
yet seen ; unless in its companion 25,* where we can hardly prononnoe 


> T()d’f « E&jaBthkn/ li 229. 
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them to be other than signs and symbols. The name and dato on 
most of these coins are distinct enough, and in the present type of 
N&gari— SH Sangrdma Sinha, 1580 (Samvat). 
Sometimes the name is written Sanfframa, and at others ^RRI 

Sanjfamaf yariations to be expected in such imperfect samples of the 
engrayer’s art. 

Fig. i27 is of the latter description, having the -name Sangama 
preceded by the letters The reverse of this coin has the figure 

of a heart, which is very common on copper money, dug up in the 
S&gar district, of princes of the Berar provinces. 

Arabic letters are clearly distinguishable above the heart. 

From the date of these coins, we recognise them as 
belonging to the celebrated Sangrama Sinh, or Sinha, of 
the Mughal historians, who for a short period success- 
fully resisted the viotorious Baber at Biana. 

A romantic account of the ohivalrojus adventures of 
his youth is given by Tod.^ He succeeded to the throne 
of Mewar, in s, 1665 (a.d. 1508), and is accounted by 
the Bajput bards the kaka or ^pinnacle^ of its glory. His 
encounter with Baber at Kanua occurred on the 5th 
Kartik, s. 1584, (=15th Oct 1627 a-d.) four years sub- 
sequent to the sti^ing of, these coins ; which, by the way, 
are no very convincing evidence of the flourishing state 
of the arts in Chitor at the summit of its splendour and 
glory. 

Fig. 26 ifl a small square copper coin in Stacy’s cabinet, also of 
modem fabrication ; on one side, inclosed in a marginal frame — which 
proves that the whole inscription m before us— are the N&gari letters 
Ipt flrar 1^9, It may be that lu is the name of a coin of which 
the specimen represents the unit; or possibly it should be read 
ehdUi, the fortieth or rather forty-first of the current silver 
coin of the place (?). The division of the field, on the reverse, into 
upper and lower compartoentB, so for resembles a gold coin from 
Eanauj, described by Wilson as fig. 52, pL iiL The letters are 
im an unintelligible compound. 


1 * BCjasth&n,' i. 295. 
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Fig. 28 is another rude Hindu paied of a late period. A human 
figure, on the obverse, holds a staff in his right hand ; on the revene 
are the letters ^ haian Bar ji, an unknown and doubtftd 

name. 

EAJPUT COINS. 

(plates XXV., xxvi.) 

In the two following plates, I am again indebted to 
Col. Stacy’s numismatic zeal for the greater part of a 
very curious series of Hindu coins, on the one hand 
linked, by the subject of their impression, with the Indo- 
Scythio series ; and, on the other, gradually mixed with, 
and transfused into, the Arabic currency of the first 
Muhammadan conquerors of Central India. 

Now that I am myself in posse^on of nearly one 
hundred of these coins in silver, it appears strange that 
they should hitherto have escaped so completely the 
notice of our Indian numismatologists ; neither Marsden, 
Wilson, nor Tod, having published a single engraving of 
them. When, therefore, I first received a seaUng-waz 
impression of one from Dr. Swiney, in August, 1833,’ 
it is not surprising that I should have announced it as 
t&ugue. Col. Stacy’s letters soon taught me to consider 
it in a very contrary light; and now, on reference to Tod’s 
personal narrative, I find that they had not escaped him 
in his travels, although he has not favoured the publio 
with any drawings of them, or any comments on their age 
and locality. 

Munshi Mohan L&l’s collection of coins made at 
!E4bul, afforded*me a favourable opportunity of ascertain* 
ing the aoovate names and readings of the silver group, 

' See * Jour. Ae. Soc. Beng.' ii. 416, end 6g. 11, pi. xiv. [iii.] of the aane voliime. 
I then loppoied the eoin to be of gold ; it wee of ^ver. 
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but, unfortunately, these do not embrace so much variety 
as the copper coins. The reason for this may be, that the 
Munshi’s collection was discovered in a foreign country. 
A treasure accidentally dug up, however numerous, 
would naturally consist of the money then current, with 
a small admixture of that of preceding reigns : in iGact, 
out of one hundred coins, sixty-five belong to one type 
(figs. 3, 4, 5), twenty-five to another (figs. 1, 2), and 
only three or four to a third (figs. 6, 7). Col. Stacy, on 
the other hand, had the advantage of exploring the very 
field in which they must have been at one period ciurent, 
and his series is, therefore, much more complete, though 
rarely so numerous in any particular species. A letter 
from this gentleman to my address, dated 2nd August, 
1834, suggests that ‘‘ as the figures, both on the obverse 
and reverse of these coins, are evidently made up of 
letters, of either Sanskrit or some other Hindu character, 
they should be submitted to the kind attention of the 
professors of the Hindu. College. The great variety, and 
the general distinctness of the characters on them, holds 
out fair hopes of omr becoming acquainted with the 
dynasty they belong to, as well as with many of the 
individuals of that dynasty. The names placed against 
each by pandits, to whom they have been shewn, are 
worthy of no reliance. The natives possess neither 
enterprise nor invention j when they find a letter or 
letters wanting, they will not attempt to fill up the 
blank.” 

The opinion here broached, that the outline figures 
were made up of letters, is supported by the authority 
of Tod, who remarks, in the only passage I can find on 
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8r{ man m . . thavannma-deva, Samvat 1 . . , tho name and tho date 
unfortunately remaining doubtful. 

f'igs. 21 and 30 are duplicates, one completing the missing por- 
tion of tho other ; but owing to the strange form of two or throe 
letters, some doubt remains as to the correct reading. On the 
obverse, we find ApriehhaRdja-dem^ 

and on the reverse, Samanta-deva, u ith the addition of 

^sdvari ; tho last syllables, might almost bo road 

or vaga 

Fig. 27, with the Sri Sdmanta-deva very much perverted on the 
‘buir side, has a new name on the right of the horseman, 
^ ipr 8rl Dtina (or data) Pdla-deva. [>ladaua-i>tila : — 

oiiv. STWN m hm-. ^ ^.] 

Fig. 28 has an illegible name on the * bull * side : the letters 

visible are . . ^ Sri Tladdsura. ' 

Kubachah ot Hind ] 

In fig. 29 the outline \^f tho sacred bull is somewhat difficult to bo 
traced. The name below it begins with the letters Sri 

hupd; or ITT JpiT ^d Icuihd [same as 28] 

Fig. 31 bears on the obverse the name of Tlara-deva. 

The reverse seems to begin with the same letters as fig. 30, viz. 

Aid ; after which follow, at a short interval, . • «nrnir^- . Ifoidf^ 
deva. [Srf Chahad-deva and Asdwarf Sri Samasoral-deve. Sec fiirthcr 
remarks, p. 326, »n/rd]. 

It may be hereafter found that some of the above belong to what 
may bo called the transition period, when attempts were made to 
express Musalmanf names and titles in the vernacular character of 
India, hf which I will now endeavour to produce such instances as 
Stacy's rich collection offers. 

The name of the i*aja on the obverse of all the transition or link- 
coins is Sri Hamirah ; this important and well-known 

name may bo found, either in full or in part, on figs. 20 (in this tho 
engraver has reversed tho whole die) 22, 36-40. The same name also 
occuis on figs. 44, 47, and 49, with an Arabic accompaniment, as will 
be presently noticed. [20, 22, 36-38, Muhammad bin Sam.] 

The first example of a ^loslcm title in its s^plest form occurs in 
figs. 32 and 35, in the ^agari word Suntan; this has no 

meaning in Hindi, and I conjecture that it is intended for tho Arabic 
title, Sultan : the remainder of the sentence is, in those two ina f am oo fly 
wanting. 

Figs. 34, 39-41 . In these four wo find a more completo paraphraso of 
tho high-sounding titles of the DihU sovereigns; at least I coiijcvtuiY> that 
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^ “ nothing moro than 

oultin Sh4h ShamB-ud-din. 

Figs. 36-38 are equally capable, apfi only capable, of an interpre- 
ttttioD on the same principle : the Devanagarl letters on the reTerso run 
tbiia; Makamad Same, which I would convert 

into Sh^ ITuhammad Same. The initial word will#adinit of being 
read Sri; but the rest of the legend is quite clear and satisfaetory. 

The name of Hamfro, as before stated, is repeated on the obverse of 
all these curious coins. We have now to trace it into a field one step 
further removed firom the primitive standard. 

Figs. 48 and 49. In these, the first of the succeeding group in 
point of date, the horse and his rider are transformed into singular 
symbols, which only our prior acquaintance with the original could 
enable us to dccypher : the word ^ 4Sri on the first, and the termina- 
tion of Hamfrah — — on the other, are still discernible in their 
usual position. On the reverse, the characteristic stylo of the Afghan 
coinage is adopted, and the Arabic version, were it completely visible, 

would evidently be Ul-Sultdn 

Shama-ud-dunyd wa ud-d(n Altamah. The reading commences from 
below. 

Figs. 42 and 4 1, again, exhibit, to the right of the horse’s head, the 
name of Sri JUainirah, as usual. On fig. 43 it escapes detec- 

tion only by want of room on the field. In all throe, the hieroglyphic 
which has hitherto passed for the holme tod head of the horseman, has 
been, either designedly or unintentionally, removed, and tho Arabic 
word Mahmud subslituted. On tho other face, the full titles of 

tliis sovereign, who was the son of Altamsh, may be recognized with- 
out much trouble, thus: 'j\ UUSultun-ul-a- 

Ndexr^ul-du- 
nyd wa ul-din 

the inscription terminating in the * Mahmud ’ of the opposite face 
Fig. 25 of tho preceding idute is another coin of the same name 
ond nature. 

Fig. 47. On this variety of tho Ilamfra group, tho Arabic titles 
are, apparently, ^ L'jll Ul-SuUdn Faidh’td- 

danyd wa vl-din, I oUly perceive one specimen of this reading in 
Staej^B collection. ^ j Kubuchah !] 

Fig. 45 . The next variety of the mixed impression retains tho 
horBoman, with the Hindu name, but the Arabic titles arc now 
^UaLJl Ul-Sultdn AlrU-hfatiih~ul-Mu'afaam, 

Fig. 24 is the lust on the list oxliibiting the semblance of a horse- 
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niftn.. Thd sniftll portion o^ Arabio legend included on the roTeise 
IS, fiirtiinatelj, sufficient to point out the owner, and enable us to com* 
plete it, ^ U jJl IL jJaeSl ^j^UaLJl mSultdn-nl- a^aMtn *Ald^ 
ulnimyd wa uhdln (Muhammad Shah). [Masa’ud] 

Figs. 23 and 4C. There still remains undescribed a curious yarietj 
of the * bull and horseman ’ coin, in which the * bull ^ is retained 
with the Sri Sdmanta-deva \ while, contrary to usage, the horse is 
omitted, or replaced by an Arabic legend in the connected or flowing 
character. The whole purport of it is not well ascertained, but 
the legible portion of the two middle lines is thus read by some 

JlacHl ^UaLJt UUSHltm-ul-a'azam-ul-Sxiltdn-i^adL 
Others find in it the name of Sabaktagfn ; and T am. inclined to 
adjudge it rather to- an earlidr period than the Ghori dynasty, both* 
from tlic Arabic style, and from the retention of the name of Samanta- 
deva on 'the reverse. [The fbUowing is the restored legend: — 
y \ ^^UssLJl. These are LAhor coins of 

Tbrahim of Ghazni — a.h. 451 to 492.] 

Figs. 26 and 50. We now pass to a new form of coin, 
allied to the foregoing, indeed, by the retention of Hindi on one 
side, but ditFeriug from them in the total rejection of the pictorial 
emblems. That the proper orthography of the word SulUn was now 
attained is evident in the initial letters • • Sri Sultd, 

The lower line presents three letters — mavvaj — which may be in* 
tended for Alu'azz; thus agreeing with the Arabic of the opposite face:— • 
^ j ^UaLJf in-S^dn-ul-a"a9^mu'<^ 

tea ul-din (either Bairam Shdh, 1239 ; or Kai Kubdd, 1286 (?) the only 
two enlperors which bore the appellation of Mu*azz-ul-din. [The fall and 
complete legends on the reverse of these coins of Kai Enbdd ai*e as 
follows : — 

From the last coin, the passage is easy to those of purely 
Muhammadan aspect, such as are described in Marsden’s 
‘ Numismata Orientalia,’ vol, ii. ; hut this author does 
not appear to have ];iad an opportunity of examining aa 
intermediate gi'oup of coins, on which, in deference to 
the conquered people, a Nagari inscription was retained 
on the margin. 

They are by ;io means uncommon ; yet it is rare to 
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find the marginal legend perfect. Marsden’s dccxiii., of 
Tu^ak Sh4h, is of this specie^ ; but in it the Ndgari 
falls beyond the Umits of the dise. 

I have therefore thought that a few examples of this 
group might form a proper appendage to the present 
scries, and have accordingly introduced three varieties 
from Stacy’s and my own coUections to fill up the plate. 

Fig 51, the earliest in date, must be read from the reverse 

Ul-SuUdn-ul-a'azam 

ul-dunyd wa id-din^ and, in the centre of the obverse, Balban ; the 
latter is encircled by a Ndgarf sentence, of which ^ - • 

is visible. 

Figs. 54-56 are coins of the celebrated ’Ala-ud-din:* the disposition of 
titles and name as before: — ^ ^ 

Ul-Suitdn-tU-a'a^m 'Ald-ul-dunyd wa uhdin Muhammad Shdh. On the 
margin, ^ ^pmTPf IfT ^0^ Sri Sultdn Shdh (a.h.) 706. 

Figs. 52, 53, dose our present series ; they bear the titular dcsigua- 
tions of Tughlak Shdh : sUi j ^ILLJI 

Ul-Sultdn ul-a*atMm OMds uhdunyd wa ul’din, Tuyklah Shdh, The 
Ndgarf of the margin is similar to the last, but imperfect, as if cut by 
one ignorant of the language. 

After the complete and satisfiictoiy evidence we ‘have 
just examined, little need be said as to the epoch to 
which at least the mixed or Hindfi-Muhammadan portion 
of the ‘ bull and horseman’ group belongs : for, from the 
names inscribed in Nigarf or Arabic, or from the titles 
or cognomina — ^whieh are, in fact, as frequently the names 
by which the Mus^lman sovereigns are known — we can 
nearly fill up the first century of the Pat&n monarchs of 
Dihli, thus : 

* hi the time of engraving the plate, I mUtook the Muhammad Sh&h for tho son 
of Ttti^lak : iho date eorroots me. 
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Srf Muhammad S&me I presume, Muhammad Un S&m-ul-Qhqrf, 
the* first of the dynasty, commonly known by his cognomen Bhah4b-nd- 
din, who possessed himself of the throne of Dihlf, a.h. 588 a.j>. 1192 
Shams-ud-din, in N&gari and Arabic, is Altamsh... „ 607 „ 1210 
Mn*az-ud-d(n, must beBairam Shdh, his son [Kai Eub&d] 637 „ 1239 

’A14-ud<d{n, may be Masa’ddi the son of Firoz „ 640 „ 1242 

Ndsir-ud-d(n, "denotes Mahmud, son of Altamsh „ 643 „ 1245 

Ghfas-ud-dfn. Balban, has the full name also „ 664 „ 1265 

'Ald-ud’dfn, Muhammad Shdb, bears its own date... „ 695 „ 1295 

QJ^f&s-ud-din, Tughlak Shdh, cannot be mistaken... „ 721 „ 1321 

It is not from these names, however, but rather from 
the Hindh ones, that we must seek to fix the locality of 
the ‘ bull and horseman ’ insignia, and the readiest mode 
of arriving at the truth is to proceed backwards, the best 
chance of verifying the names of rajas being through 
their preservation, even in a corrupt form, in the pages 
of Moslem history. Hamira, the name common to so 
many of the series, is admirably adapted for our pur- 
pose. He can be no other than the Hamir* of the 
Mewdr chronicles, who, bom and nurtured in the forests 
of Ondwa, was destined to revive the glory of Chitor, 
even after it had succumbed to two successive assaults 
under the unsparing ’Ala* We find it recorded in 
Ferishta’s history (a.d. 1304), that ‘ at length finding it 
of no use to retain Chitor, the king ordered the Prince 
iniigT Khan to evacuate it, and to make it over to the 
nephew of the raja. This Hiudfi prince, in a short time, 
restored the principality to its former condition, and re- 
tained the tract of Chitor as tributary to ’Ala-ud-din, 
during the rest of his reign.’* According to Tod,* 

' * Humberdew* of Briggt’ Tranilatioii of Ferbhta: ‘Amirdco’ of Dow, when 
B|^ea1dii|^of the siege of Riutiinpore : he is not montioncii afterwanU by naiih\ nor 

• biggs' Ferubto, i. 303 ^ * K'ljtwthuD/ i 
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‘Hamir succeeded to the throne in Samvat 1367 (a.d. 
1800), and had sixty-four years to redeem his country 
- from the ruins of the past ceptury, which period had 
elapsed since India ceased to own the paramount sway 
of her native princes.’ These sixty-four years would 
include nearly the whole reign of ’Ala I. and that of his 
BudbOssors, Omar, Mubarik, Eliosru, Tuglilak, his sou 
Muhammad, and Firoz. On the coins themselves, we 
have found the obverse of Hamfra, coupled with the 
stamp of Muhammad Same, Shams-ud-din, ’Ala-ud-din, 
Nasir-ud-di'n, and Fatah-ud-din ; three of whom are 
dearly anterior to the reign of ’Ala-ud-din ; as Altamsh 
alone bore the cognomen of Shams-ud-din ; his son that 
of Nasir-ud-din ; and Muhammad Ghori that of Sdme. 
We might indeed read the latter word ‘ Sam,’ and so 
apply itj^and the title of Ndsir-ud-din, to Muhammad II., 
the son of Tughlak, whose cognomen is not recorded. 
But still Shams-ud-din remains unexplained, and the 
apparent anachronism cannot be accoimted for. It 
should be noted that the name of TTamir is not men- 
tioned in Ferishta ; but only the ‘ nephew of the rdja, 
Batan Sinh.’ The cognomen Fatdh-ud-din is not to be 
found in t^e whole line of the Fatan Sultans. 

Mewar had been in subjection to the Dihli monarchs 
since the invasions of Muhammad Ghori ;« Altamsh also 
invaded it in 1210 : hence there can be the less doubt 
that the barbarised names, Sri Mahamad Same and Sri 
fiamasoden, on the indigenous coinfige, applied to these 
two sovereigns, notwitlmtanding the difficulty above 
alluded to. 

The fortunate preservation of Hamira’s name, in con- 
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junction with those of his allies, upon these coins, proves 
at any rate the identical place of their coinage, and fixe 
it at Chitor, the seat of i the dynasty founded by Bappa, 
in A.D. 727, after the destruction of the Balh&ra 
monarchy of Saurashtrtf. This information also limits 
our search, for the names previous to Hamira, to the 
descendants of Bappa Bawel, of whom two or three 
genealogical lists have been preserved in various inscrip- 
tions, some decyphered and explained by Wilson, in the 
' Asiatic Besearches,’ xv., and others by Tod. The latter 
authority enjoyed the advantage of filling up the history 
of Mewdr firom tno national poems and traditions of the 
place ; but it must be confessed as strangely perplexing, 
that the names of the immediate predecessors of Hamira 
should bo at total variance in the Hindu and the 
Muhammadan accounts. Thus, Ferishta makes Bay 
Batan Sen the Baja of Chitor who was taken prisoner at 
the sack of the fort, and who escaped through a romantic 
stratagem of his daughter, and continued to ravage the 
country until his nephew was installed, as above stated, in 
the viasnad. Tod makes the name of the imprisoned 
raja, Bhimsi, and that of his daughter, Padmani. The 
circumstances which led to the admission of the £ur 
heroine into the hostile camp with her 700 litters, each 
freighted like the Trojan horse, are also differently 
related by the two authors. It will be a strong motive 
for the preference of the Hindu account, if the Bhima- 
deva of our coins can be identified ‘with this Bhimsi 
(Bhima-sinha) : but the short interval from bis return 
to Chitor to the death of himself and his family in the 
sack which followed, would hardly allow the issue of a 
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regular coinage in his name at such a turbulent period. 
The style also of the N^gari alphabet (the hh especially) 
differs materially from that of Himfra’s name. Yet there 
is no other Bhfma in the Mewar list. Ferishta mentions 
one (Bhim-dev) as the brother of Shunkul-dev,, the 
prince of Deogfr, contemporaneous with ’Ala; but he 
does not seem to have attained the throne. In the 
collateral line of the Gujarat rajas, the same name occurs 
thrice, the last in 1209, of whom the Moslem histories 
make frequent mention ; but the insignia of this Eaj are 
of a distinct character, and will not admit of our trans- 
ferring the ‘ bull and horseman ’ device thither for an 
owner.* 

It provokingly happens that the nine rajas imme- 
diately preceding Bhimsi, in Tod’s list, are omitted as 
an uninteresting string of names ; thus shutting out a 
chance of recognizing many of the petty names of our 
coin list. We must in consequence pass over Danapala- 
deva, Er^a, Yaddsur,* etc., and retrogade to Samanta- 
deva. This name is one of those on the inscriptions 
from Mount Abu (Arbuda),^ the eighteenth of the Guhila 
family, to whom an actual date is also assigned, namely, 
A.i>. 1209. The objection to this is, like that to Bhima, 
that the date is too modern for the alphabetical type ; 
moreover, from Tod, we learn that it was Bahup of 
Mewar who was attacked by Shams-ud-din (Altamsh), in 
1210-20, and this yame we have recognised in the more 
modem Nugarf on several of the * horeeman ’ coins. 

There are other Samanta-(Sinha)-devas in the Anhui- 

1 DhSma-dera of Qujar&t was defeated by Muhammad Qhori (or S&me ?) in a.d. 
1178 ^ * As. Rcs.% XTi., 822. 
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w4ra line of Ghijar&t of an earlier period, boHi in the 
* Ayfn-i Akbarf,’ and in the native chronicles ; indeed, 
Banaraja himself, the* founder of the Chohdn race at 
Anulpur, was the son of a Samonta Sinha, fixed by Tod 
in A.n. 745 ; and it is worthy of particular note, that the 
first prince restored to the Gujarat throne, near two 
, centuries after the overthrow of the Balharas by the 
Parthians, is called in the ‘ Ayin-i Akban',’ Saila-deva, 
who was previously living in retirement at Ujjayini in 
A.i>. G96.’ Now the name on the coin which I have 
assumed as the most ancient of the series, and therefore 
placed at the top of pi. xxv., is Syalapati-deva, a name 
apparently taken from the country where he ruled; * but 
which might easily be converted, either with or without 
intention, into Baila-deva, a title denoting dominion or 
birth among the mountains. 

In conclusion, it should be borne in mind, that both 
the Mewar and the Gujardt lines are of one family, that 
of the Gehlote or Sesodia tribe, to which, though 
arrogating to itself a descent fix>m the Sun, the Persian 
historians uniformly ascribe a Parthian origin. May not 
this be received as a good foundation for the Indo- 
Scy thio device on their coinage ; or, on the other hand, 
does not the latter fact, supported by historical tradition, 
go far towards the corroboration of the extra-Indian 
origin of the Mewdr dynasty ? 

[Since Prinsep wrote these remarks’ upon the Samanta-deva 
series of coins, a considerable advance has been made towards 
their due attribution, consequent upon M. Reinaud’s publication 

> SyAlakotb, 'ths fort of Sjritla,’ neat tho Indus, was once attacked bytlwanniaa 
of Mew&r. 
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of aonw higbly'interestiiiLg seleotioiis firom the A»«li8« text of 
A]bir4]ii/ whose original work, entitled 'T&rfl^-i Hind,' was 
eo mpi le d in India in ahout a.d. 1030-33. Ihe leading passage 
illnstratiTe of the sectiain of Tudian history more immediately 
under review is to the following effect : — 

r 

j dJUit 

^ dXJj iJ\ 41*^ J ^KUIU (J 

M. Beinaud’s traxifilation is reproduced in his own words : — 

^ Le dernier roi de oette dynastie * fat Laktoozemaii. Oe prince avait poor riair 
un Brahmane nonun4 Kaller. Ge Tizir dtait fayoris^ par la fortune, et il tronya 
dans la terre dea irdsore qni lai donnferent de la foroe et acomrent aa pniaaanoe. 
D'nn autre cdtd, la fortune touma le doa k son inaftre. £n effet, il y ayait bien long- 
tempa que oette famille dtait mattresae du pouyoir. Laktonzeman; prit une direction 
mauyaiae ; il ae liyra k une conduitd honteuae ; et, oomme lea plaintes arriyaient de 
tout odtd an yfzir, celui-ci fit chai^^r le prince de ohaSnea ei renferma pour le 
corriger. Enauite le yizir se laisaa aller k la tentation d'Stre le maitre unique : il 
ayait dea richeaaea sufflaantes pour leyer ioua lea obstadea. 11 s'empara doi^ du 
trdne et eut pour suooeaaeur le Biahme Simanda. Celui-ci fiit remplacd par Kama- 
larS, puia yinrent auooessiyement Bheema, Djayapfila, Anandapfila, et Kardqjanpfila. 
Gelui-ci monto,^ dit on, aurle trdne 4’an 412 de THegire (1021 de J.G.) Son fik^ 
Bbeemapdla, lui aucceda au bout de cinq ana. La souyerainetd Indienne s*eteignit 
dans la personne de oe dernier, et il ne reata ^ui d'indiyidu de oette flunille pour 
aoufiler le feu.’ * 

1 [ < Fragments, Arabes et Peraana, rdatifk k I’lnde : ’ JParu, 1845.] 

* [ Constantinople copy.] 

* [ Tba Turk kings of K&bul. The pceyious relation doaea with the history of the 

reign of Sank.] • , ^ 

* [ The substitution of the worn for the of If. Beinand’a original 
transcript alters the sense of this passagp. The amended yersion shews that Narda- 
JanpSk^toM kitted** in 412 a.h. 

^ La nouyelle dynastile me paraibayoir rcmplacd le Bonddhisme par le Brahma* 
l^e, et j’attribuehees princes la adriedeinfdalUea qua it Wilson a erne d’origine 
B^epout.'— Beinaud.] ^ ^ 
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Shortly after the appearance of M. Beinaud’s collection of 
exjkracts, I had occasion to submit to the Boyal Asiatic Society some 
remarks upon the accuracy of the text of the then solitary copy of 
the Arabic original of AlbAuni^ in connection with a more specifio 
endeavour to illustrate the coins of the Hindu Kinga of K&buL^ 
Without entering into *any recapitulation of the arguments 
adduced, I may state briefly that I relied upon the following 
counterpart passages, obviously derived from the ‘ Tarikh-i Hind,’ * 
and preserved in the double texts of the ‘ J &m’ai-al-Taw&rilA.’ 
to prove that the name of * Laktouzeman ’ was nothing more than 
an incorrect rendering of the designation of the tribe of Katur.* 

^ ^ ^ 9 y 9 9 y y 

. ^ 9 y y 9 ^ y y m - 

J J 

^ ^ C.II J lyj 

^ U y 41*3 

C y ^ y ^y ^ 

JuU J ^\mJj iX*J J 

y u y y 

J 

^And Kank returned to his country, and he was the last of the Katanrman kingB. 
And it happened that the times were prosperous for him, and fortune exalted him ; 
and he lighted upon many of the treasures of former kings, and grew strong in con- 
sequence ; and he shone with these sources of wealth and treasure until he grew 
proud, and forgot his duty, and committed some great wickedness; and the people 
turned from him in complaint towards his mir, because of his wicked deeds, and con- 
fined him for correction. Then ho acquired dominion again, and after his death 
there reigned over thorn of Br&hmans, Skmund, and after Skmnnd, Xumld, and 
after him Bhim . * etc. 

* [ ^ Coins of the Hindd Eing^ of K&buL* Jour. Roy. As. Soe.^ ix., 177.] 

* [ llashid-al-din, a.h.* 710 .] 

3 [ Elphinstone's ^ Caubul,' ii., 376. Bumos* * Bokhhrh,* ii., 209. Bumei^ 
*CabooV pp. 206, 218, 281. See also ^Memoirs of B&ber,’ p. 140. Baihaki (461 
A.H.) mentions the race in connexion with the celebrated Tilak, under Mahmdd and 

Masa’dd, as J JjF^ AeA.] 
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The parallel Persian passage from the ^ J&n’ai-al-Tawar^/ 
in the British Museum^ is subjoined 

L!D*Xi\j0i^ j Clir^tAfiLuyb^ \jy^ iiy 

iflAi <X& jyj^ j {j]jf J 

jij^ ^ jijyi aJlJ J^aj AjcjJ 

y tXJ^ ^^JSyyyh^ jf y 3 f ^ 

y yj^ y 2FL2ifc)lj ^nAJb ^ 

• • * • (^ jy' 

< And TtftiA returned to hie own country, and was the laat of the Eutaurman 
kinga. Fortune so fayoured him, that he found many treasures of (former) cluefe, 
and in consequence he became prond and exalted : at length he gare way to dis- 
gracefhl conduct, on which account the people complained of him to his yizir. The 
▼izir took him into custody for the purpose of correction, and confined him. And a 
second time he became ruler oyer the kingdom. After his death, S&mnnd, from 
among the Brfihmans, became king, and after him Sumlfi&, and after him Bhim .* etc. 

The Persian sentence, corresponding with the commence- 
ment of the above, from two copies of the * Tdri^-i Bindkiti ’ (an 
abridgement of the other work) reads thus : — 

^UIA jU y^ y yj\ Om y 

* and after him [came] Sank, and he was the last of the Eutaurman kings/ 

A similar extract, from another less perfect copy, runs — 
yj\ tXMJ y Jy y yj^ y 

• • • • iXmi 

The better class of the Indian copies of this MS. give the 
name more correctly, as 

Thus much for the historical information contributed by 
Albirdni. That there are difficulties associated with its full 
and unreserved acceptance is not to be denied, but the most 
striking defect seems tq consist in his making a continuous suo- 
oession of the line of kings from Samanta to Bhim-p&l, without 
either the needful break in point of time, or change of locality 
of dominion, from Bhima-deva to Ananga-p&l. I am bound, too, 
to allow his testimony, os to the epoch of the earlier princes of 
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K&bul, to be subjected to the criticism supplied by a passage in 
the ‘ J&m’ai-al-HikAydt/ which brings in Eumlu (written 
Eulmu in some MSS.) tis a cotemporary of ’Amrulais, a.h. 
265 to 289 = A.D. 878 to 901. It is true that the compiler of a 
succession of Tales does •not ordinarily carry the weight that 
belongs to the writer of history ; and favourite oriental legends, 
as is well known, are suited, from time to time, with many and 
"^various heroes; but the author of the ‘ Jdm’ai-al-Hikdy&t * is 
something better than a mere story-teller, and his residence at 
Dihli under Altamsh — a.h. 607, a.d. 1211 — ^gavc him advan- 
tages, in sifting Indian legends, of no mean order. However, as 
I have more than once had occasion to remark, I am not in a 
position at this moment to enter into any general re-consider- 
ation of the various questions which, from time to time, present 
themselves among these papers, but content myself with laying 
before my readers all readily-accessible documents calculated 
to illustrate the particular subject under notice.' 

I annex the Persian text of the tale concerning Eumlu, from 
an old MS. of Mr. H. T. Prinsep's : — 

^ jj iJjl 

jIa) ^ 

^jT ^jkjf jjturfjAViJb *LaSl jJ ^ 

^ Ijnj d/^ 

|[Seo also M. Rcinaud: *M&moirc sur I'lndc,* Paris, 1849, pp. 76, 209, 246; 
Sir H. M. Elliot * * Historians of India,’ Calcutta, 1860, p. 73, etc. : and *Thc coins 
of tbo Kings of Ghazni,' by £. T.. * Jour. Roy. As. Soc.', ix., 282. A referonoo to 
the * ^taur’ s is also to bo found in tho Persian MS. *Z^ar-N&mah,' of Sbaraf-al- 
^n AU Yaidi.—A.H. 828; and in its translation, * Ilistoiro do TimOr-Dcc’ : Petit do 
la Croix. Faru, 1722.] 
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ii 4>A^ J *■“ --*j‘‘ 

J 'iijT 1*#.)^ ^^L-. j ^^\J j\ 

^^«XA^ t^g. V ^iJ tXSJb iJL)^ j olyJ ^tsywJjl^ sft!^ 

uJ]^U Jl»^ jj IjJjjULi j jccjj 

liLsJ^ 1^1 

C. •^ S g j i.^^J \2J^J ^ 8JLm» 

Jur<^A^ c/”^ JCtafcLxj ^ *\^1 .^_<»lj 

Ij j*^ ^ jaUL^ Lac^i ^ 

^ Lii-'vS'lKAka** ^jii^ ^ ^ 

«X^t jfjf^ ti»,S jll <d.» r» - Vi^i-->.^^liL« 

Like many other instungcs of Orionlal transcriptions, the dif- 
ferent MS. copies of the original work \ary niatciially in the 
formation of the sentences and the interchange of optional veihs, 
while the substance of the narrative is, however, fully iiresc ruHl. 
A good MS. in my OAvn possession, one of the few that lianj it Singli's 
library boasted of, develops this contrast in a ri'inarkabh' degree. 
The name of the Hindu prince is theie concctly given as y^. 
Sak&wand is noted in Albiruni’s nn]>ul)lihhed cjrS*^**^ uy^* 
under Kabul, as — ^ ^ J ju^ sJ^J ^uij. ^ 

I do not like to omit, while I hardly know where most 
properly to insert, the translation of the inscription on the Iron 
L4t at Dihli. It will be seen that the liero of this record remains 
for the present unidentified with any potentate named in local 

^ mentioiui it as & place of some importance in Mosa'Cid's time. Sec »1ho 

Ab(kM«fQd&, text, p. 464. lorid, p. 460, ana ‘ Memoirs of Utibcr,’ ^ Sojawend,' in 
Loghiur, p. 146.] 
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annals or with any sovereign whose place in history might be 
determined approximately from numismatic associations. 

In reproducing this itranslation in connexion with the 
Medimval Hindd dynasties, I must remark that I consider that 
Prinsep has assigned toe high an antiquity to the style of 
writing employed on the monument : — ] 

LITHOGRAPHS AND TRANSLATIONS OF INSCRIPTIONS 
TAKEN IN ECTYPE BY CAPT. T. 8. BURT. 

In June, 1838, 1 commenced the agreeable task of laying before my 
readers that portion of Capt. Burt’s budget of inscriptions which was 
couched in the old Pali character. I now take up the second division, 
containing those in what has been designated by himself ' the No. 2 
character of the AUahdbad pillar : ’ to which series belong three very 
interesting inscriptions, two entirely new from Central India ; and one, 
known far and wide certainly, as far as its existence and its supposed 
illegibility are concerned, but hitherto never placed before the learned 
in its true condition, so as to allow a fair trial at its decipherment. I 
allude to the short inscription on the celebrated iron pillar at Dihli, of 
which I published in 1834, an attempted copy taken by the late Lieut. 
Wm. Elliot at the express request of Dr. Mill ; but it was so in- 
geniously mismanaged, that not a single word could be made out! 
and there can bo no wonder at this, if the reader will take the trouble 
to compare Lieut. Elliot’s plate (pi. xxx., vol. iv.) with the reduced litho- 
graph of Capt. Burt’s facsimile ! I should perhaps remark that I litho- 
graphed the plate [xxxiii., vol. vU.] before transcribing it for the pandit, 
BO that there could be no partial bias towards a desired construction of 
any doubtful letter. Nothing of the kind, however, was necessary : 
the letters arc well-formed and well-preserved, notwithstanding the 
hard knocks which tlio iron shaft has encountered from the ruthless 
invaders of successive conturies. I need not enter upon the history of 
the Dihlf iron pillar,^ but shall confine myself to the restoration and 
explanation of the record it contains. 

The language is Sanskrit ; the eharaoter is of that form of N4garl 
which I have assigned to the third or fourth century after Christ, the 
ourvea of the letters J)cing merely squared t>ff : perhaps on account of 
their having boon punched upon the surface of the iron shaft with a 
short ehmi of steel. 

> [There is no trustworthy tradition, that 1 am aware of, concerning the original 
location of this monument.] 
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The oomposltioii is pooticoli consisting of six lines, or three slokas, 
in the Sdrdulo-vikrfdita measure -it is obsenrable that the first line is 
written in a much smaller hand than the remainder. 

The purport of the record is just what we might have calculated to 
find, but by no means what was fondly anticipated, or what will satisfy 
the curiosity so long directed to this unu&aal and curious remnant of 
antiquity. It merely tells us that a prince, whom nobody ever heard 
of before, of the name of Dhava, erected it in commemoration of his 
victorious prowess. He was of the Vaishnava faith, and ho occupied 
the throne he had acquired (at Hostlnapura ?) for mauy years ; but ho 
seems to have died before the monument was completed. As there 
Is no mention of royal ancestry wo may conclude that ho was an 
usurpor. 

The only interesting piece of information it contains, is that 
Dhava’s arms were employed against the Vahlikas of Sindhu, who 
were combining their forces to invado his territories. 

The Bdhlikos are generally admitted by tlic learned to bo the 
Bactrians, or people of Balkh ; but here the expression Btndhor jitd 
tdldikd, the * conquered Yihlikas of the Sindliu ’ proves that, at the 
time of Dhava, the Bactrian principalities extended into the valley of 
the Indus, — ond it ihrthor proves, what wo have been led to suspect 
finom the numerous coins with unknown Greek names in the Fanjab, 
that, instead of being totally ahnihibted by the Scythians 1 20 years before 
Christ, the descendants of the Greeks continued to rule, perhaps for a 
century or two after Christ, \n the regions south of the Paropamisan range. 
If the authority of a graven monument of high antiquity be received as 
preferable to tho variable readings of books, wo should correct the 
wrgfNtr and of the * Rumdyona ’ and of Hemnehandra’s 

lexicon, to 

As in tho Allahdbdd Inscriptions, the pillar is called ' his arm of 
fame,’ and the letters engraved thereon are the typical cuts and wounds 
inflicted on his enemies by his sword writing his immortal fame ! Ildja 
Dhava has loft behind him, at any rate, a monument of his skill in 
forging iron, for tho pillar b a wdl-wrought circular shaft of iron of 
considerable magnitude.’ 

(Tuaxblation.) 

M. Df him who, learning the warlike preparation^ and entrenchments of his 
enemies with their good soldiers and allies, a monument (or arm) of fame engraved 
by his sword on their limbs,— who, a master of the 'seven advantages,^ crossing over 
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* The MptMukhdiii arc the same as the tapUingani or ^ seven limbs ' of govern- 
ment explained in tho last inscription. 
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(tlie Indu ?), 10 nibdaed the Yfthlikhi oT Bindho, that eren at this day his dis- 
dplined force* aad deftonoes on the south (of the river) are sacredly respected by them. 

2. Who, as a lion seises one animal on quitting hold of another, secured posses- 
sion of the next world when he abandoned this, — whose personal existence still re- 
mains on the earth through the fame of his (former) deeds ; the might of whose arm, 
—even though (he be) now at rest (<I(Bceased) — and some portion too of the energy of 
him who was the destroyer of his foes, — still cleave to the earth. 

8. By him, who obtained with his own arm an undivided sovereignty on the 
earth for a long period, who (united in himself the qualities of) the sun and moon, 
who had beauty of countenance like the full moon : — ^by this same Rhja Dhava, having 
bchved his head to the feet of Vishnu, and fixed his mind on him, — was this very lofty 
arm of the adored Vishnu (the pillar) caused to be erected.' 

[This will probably prove to be the most convenient oppor- 
tunity to dispose of the Kutila Inscription from Bareb, which, 
although it affords little or no information of historical moment, 
k yet entitled to have its substance recorded in conjimction with 
the other local registers of a proximate period, on account of the 
importance attaching to its text, in a paleeographic point of 
view, combined with the positive date of its endorsement, which 
will be seen to have constituted one of the cardinal points of 
Prinsep^s system of alphabetical developments ! — ] 

ACCOUNT OF AN JNSCRIPTION FOUND BY MR. H. S. BOULDBRSON, 
IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF BARELI. 

The original copy of this inscriptiou was taken in 1829 or 1830 from a stone dug 
up near a village called lUahab&s, about fifteen mUes NJE. from Yisaliipikr, in the 
Bareli dfstiict 

[ Prinsep proceeds to add : — ] 

Col. Stacy’s pandit has furnished a modem version of the inscription ; but, on 
comparing it with the original facsimile, so many deviations we^ found, that I pre- 
ferred going through the whole with Kamalkk{inta Pandit ; aud 1 may safely say 
that the transcript now given is hardly doubtful in a single letter. It is no small 
compliment to Mr. Boulderson’s transcriber, that in but one place is a letter omitted, 
and in one only a letter in excess added. 

Kamal&kfinta asserts that t^p language and poetry of fhis inscription ib superior 
to anything he has yet seen of the sort. This is partially visible in the translation, 
where, although, to our taste, hyperbole superabounds, the eleg^ce and apphc'ibility 
of the eulogistic metaphors is very perceptible. This translation ib 'ig.uv. work 


* /anavuf Ai the pandit thinks to be * a military po-^t ’ — I pn ’ rsimph ‘cl ^tiphued 
body of men,’ or ‘ discipline ’ 


•Jl 
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of my yonthfol awigtanty S&rod&praa&d ChakraTarttiy merely idiomatized a little by 
myself. It is nearly Uteral throughout. 

The facts made known to us by the teit are altogether new. We have heard 
neither of the Ghhindu race nor of Lalla. He was, it seems, the son of 
Malhana, the younger brother {ehargd d^^rffairea^ and probably on usurper), of 
Mdnaehanda-pratdpa a name which the 'pandit insists upon 
oonTerting to M6rtanda Prat^ipa, (^powerful as the Sun/) as more consonant 
with Hindii nomenclature. M&nschanda*s father was yiraYarma, who is simply 
stated to be of the race of Ghyavan, a mahdriahi of mythologic fame, who captivated 
and married the daughter of one Raja Saijati; but os she disapproved of his vener- 
able age, he interceded with Aswini-kum&ra, dipped himself in a pond, and 'iras 
rcjuvenilized in the shape of that god. On the celebration of his nuptials, the gods 
being present, Indra, astonished at his new disguise, levelled his thunder at the 
Muni, who then petrified the god with his frown, as is stated in the text. 

The temples thus appear to have been built by a petty rfija and his wife, in the 
Samvat year 1049, at a village called Mayuta, in the district of Bhushana. Enjoying 
the advantage of proximity to Kanauj, they procured good poets and artists to sing 
and record their praises. 

This is the first time 1 have remarked the name of the alphabetical character 
mentioned. It is called the Eutila, by which denomination we must in future 
describe all documents written in the same hand, mid-way between the modem 
Devinfigari and the Gauri type. A specimen of the alphabet is given in pi. zxxviii. 
It is a peculiarity that the Towels or diphthongs at and aw, are always written like $ 
and # with a single mark above the line. The long f, 6, and a% initial, do not occur. 

(Extracts from the Translation by SXrodAprasad Chakratarti.) 

Verse 8. May the royal race of Ghhindu, erst the scene of Lakshmi's pastime 
and dalliance, the field of war and exercises of well-disciplined soldiery, the sea of 
delight of famous princes, the lake wherein Lakshmi disported as a swan, the moon 
of repose of those who had completed the career of heroes and a Consuming fire to 
their enemies, be honourable ! 

4. A Mahh-rishi named Ghyavan, he whose frown restrained the pride of the 
chief of gods (Indra) when he had committed the well-known crime who by 
his fame was celebrated in all quarters of tho world — was the founder of this race. 

6. Of this family, famed for many good actions, was bom Viravarma, who was 
the ornament of the world, and the crown-jewel of kings ; in whose house Lakshmi 
took up her abode, foreseeing in it the birth place of many future eminent persona 
who would be her protectors. * 

6. &e, Viravarma, in noble qualities well resembled the kings of the Solar line ; 
he was powerful, pious, beautiful, famous, pure, serious, venerable, veracious, moral, 
surrounded by the educated, attended by virtuous men ; his court was the seat of 
heroism, integrity, patience, and other virtues. 

7. From him descended M&nschauda-prathpa, a man of warm spirit, who anni- 
hilated his foes m mud dried up by his rays ; who was the ornament of all people, nay 
of the whole world ; before whose armies, the multitude of heroic enemies depressing 
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the earth with their heavy tread, retreated gasping mtothe abode of serpents (PhUla) 
and bore it down with their weight . . 

9 His footstool was worn by the crowns of the nnmerons princes crowding to do 
him homage He was the lord of the earth whom the three great oceaha encircle as 
a waistband {raahond) He dned up the ocean by the continual intercourse of foreign 
pnnccs, as B&ma of old He occupied the ocean like the mountain on the 
sea-shore ^ . • 

13 His wife Chuluki, adorned with shining qualities, was the nonpareil of her 
day, and was like the new moon to the lotus faces of his other wives , she was 
descended from the royal line of fswara 

14 From her was born a moon-like heroic pnnee named Lalla, who soon 
mastered the world On all sides shone the purity of his virtues as the white kumuda 
flower, the moon, or ivory He was the Sumeni among the circle of the mountains 
of his military officers On his arm Lakshmi cast a fond glance as she qmttcd the 
house of his enemies He was the root of the Chhmdu line 

15 Strange was it that at his birth dowers were strewed from heaven on the 
palace of Malhana, and bees swarmed to sip their honey , seeming by their hum to 
announce his future greatness ^ 

20 On his adient, although the earth now groans under the Kab-yuga, the golden 
age (Satya-y^tgal again visited this town, a town adorned with wells, lakes, tanks, 
and neighbounng parks stocked with various animals, ^ hose inhabitants are always 
rejoicing, and which is home on the crest of the earth 

21 He presented these sacred villages, inhabited by the wealthy and the civihzed, 
shaded by pleasant trees and watered by pellucid streams, in a chartered gift to the 
brahmans 

22 lit caused to be dug up a beautiful and holy canal ^ near his own palace, 
himself a director of the nght course to his subjects, as Bhkgiratha was to Gangk 

23 His H ife named Lakshmi 

27 In this way the minds of the husband and wife being sensible of the insta- 
bility of earthly possessions , and the stain of the Kali juga having been removed 
by their growing virtues, the one (or r^ja) has caused this temple to he established 
in honour of the god who wears a crescent in his brow , while the other (or queen) 
did as^mueh in honour of Phrhati 

3C May prosperity always attend him and his equally-endowed lady, Lakskmi — 
him, the rhiet hero of the Chhmdu line — who with sword besmeared with the mud 
formed by the exudation of his enemies' elephants' temjdes h is car\ ed out his praise 
on all sides 

31 May Dcvi, who dwelloth among mankind to promote their prosperity and 
avert eiil, destroy the sms of Lalla, of his family, children, and inmates 

32 Ihe villages of Mayuta in Bhushana with its adjacent lands were consecrated 
to the above-mentioned god and goddess, under the denomination of DevapalU 

33 The famous I alia granted b) charter one-fourth of his revenues to the aamo 
deities for their worship and other ctremomrs 

34 This inscription wai^romposed by the poet Nebhl, son of Siva Rudra, of the 
race of \atsjamuni, an attendant at the court of the raja, whose character was worthy 
of his name 


1 So Cicero of Plato * Dum m cuius apes in labtllis consedissent ' 

^ Ka^ha-ndma^ ^ called Ka^ha , ' probably the vulgar term applied to it as an 
artificial canal, Anglice *■ cut ' 
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35. May Neb&l*8 wreath of melliflnoiu Tersee ihine on the hoiom of the leaned 
like a string of pearls, the source of general delight, ornamented with floweiyineti^ 
phor and tied with the string of Lalla’s Tirtues ! 

36. This composition was copied by the jwu uf Yishnu-hari, an inhabitaDt of 
Ctenr, a proficient in the Kutila character. 

37. It was engrared by Somanktha, the son of Kkmadera, who came oyer from 
Kanyakubja, well skilled in the use of the instr&ments of engravii^g. 

In the Sfunrat year 1049, on the 7th of the dark half of the month of Mkrga 
(Agrahana), Thursday. (Correbponding with Thursday, 5th Norember, a.d. 992.) 

[The second inscription on the Golden' L4t at Dihli 
(Firozdbad) takes its appropriate place in illustration of the 
proximate close of the Hindu power in Hindustan. 

The monolith whereon this memorial is traced — ^like the 
kindred pillar at Allahabad — was, in the first instance, exclu- 
sively devoted to the exhibition of a counterpart text of the 
Edicts of Asoka ; and here, again, succeeding generations are 
seen to have taken advantage of the ready-prepared monument 
to supplement a record of their own prowess. 

It is necessary to note that the original site of this Lat was 
near KtuCT&bad, immediately west of the Jamna, at the foot of 
the Sewdlik mountains^ whence the colunm was removed to 
Dihli by Feroz Sh^ (a.h. 752 to 790).* 

1 [So colled from the gilt kala^a * pinnacle or hall,* placed on its summit 

by Feroz Shkh, — its size is giyen by Shams-i Serkj as 83 pas, eight of which were 
sunk in the masonry of its foundation!] r. 

* [ The authority for this statement is Shams-i Serkj, a eoteaqpoiary of Feroz 
Sbkh. The annexed passages giye the account in his owr words 

y y 3yf 

JUL}yJ 

The text goes on to say that they were transported to Dihli, and 

It is subsequently intimated that it is the Khizrkb&d lkt» which still bears on its 
aarfaee the Emets of Asoka, and the more modem inscription of Visala-deva. The 
maUer column, which is inscribed eiclusiyely with the same Edicts of Asoka, came 
from Meerut.] 
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The following is Colebrooke’s rendering ('As Res.’ yuL, 130) 
of the Sanskrit text, which has been verified by Prof. Wilson 
from an independent copy of^theuniginal made by myself : — 

* In the year 1220 [a d. 1164], on the fifteenth day of the bright half of tho 
month of Yaishkh (this monument) o^the fortunate Visala Deva, son of the fortunato 
Vella Deva, King ^ Shkambhari 

As far as the Yindhya, as far as the Himhdn, having achieved conquest in the 
course of travelling to holy places , resentful to haughty kings, and indulgent to those 
whose necks are humbled , making Aryavarta once more what its name sigmfies, by 
cwmg the barbarians to be exterminated , Yisala-Deva, supreme ruler of S&kambhaii 
and sovereign of the earth, is victorious m the world 

This conqueror, the fortunate Yigraha Rhja, King of S&kambhaii, most eminent 
of the tribe which sprang from the arms (of Brahmk), now addresses his own descend- 
ants By us the region of the earth between Himavat and Yindhya has been made 
tnbutary , let not your minds be void of exertion to subdue the remainder 

Tears are evident m the eyes of thy enemy's consort, blades of grass are peroaved 
between thy adversaries’ teeth , thy fame is predominant throughout space , the minds 
of thy foes vo d (of hope) , their route is the desert where men are hindered from 
passing , 0 Yigraha R&ja Deva, m the jubilee occasioned by thy maieh May thy 
abode, 0 Yigraha, sovereign of the earth, be fixed, as in reason it ought, in the 
bosoms (akin to the mansion of dalliance) of the women with beantiftil eye-brows, 
who were mamed to thy enemies ' There is no doubt of thy being the highest of 
embodied souls Didst thou not sleep m the lap of Sri, whom thou didst seise from 
the ocean, having churned it ^ 

In the year, from the fortunate Yikramkditya, 1220, on Thursday the 16th day of 
the bnght half of the month Yaishkh This was written m the presence of 
by Sri pati, the son of Mkhava, a Kkjastha of a family in Gauda at this fama the 
fortunate Lakshana P&la, a Rkja-putra, is pnme minister 

Siva the Terrible, and the umversal monarch ^ * 

I have only one objection to make to the transliteration upon 
which 1;his rendering is based, and that is to the conversion of 
the minister’s name into lieu of the 

which is obvious on the column. My eye is not 
likely to have deceived me in the mere transcription of the 
original, especially as my attention was necessarily directed to 
the opening letter of the name in reference to the occurrence of 
the self-same designation on one of the coins published by me in 
the ' Jour. Roy. As. Soc^’ ; and I am the mere confirmed in the 
accuracy of my reading by finding that Said Ahmad’s artist, 
who, clearly, well understood the character, has equally given 
this letter the form of 

' [ JJ jUT A sfir-oos-Suimkdecd.* b\ Svud Ahmed Kh&n Dihll, 1864.] 
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To conclude this broken series of documentary illustrations, 
and to mark authoritatively the eclipse of the Imperial sway of 
the Hindus in their own land, I aioiex the earliest extant boast 
of the conquering Moslems, preserved in the inscription — ^in 
the official language and character of Central* Asia — ^which 
records the capture of the ancient city of Dihli (Siri) in a.h. 
687 '= A.D. 1191, and the erection of the Muhammadan Mosque, 
whose gateway it adorns, and whose very walls and cloisters, it 
needed scarcely to tell us, were constructed out of the materials 
obtained from the demolition of the existing temples of the 
idolaters ; the original cost of the twenty-seven edifices of this 
nature specified in the text is pretentiously estimated at count- 
less sums of Dillials.^ 



bECTION OF PART OF THE EAST COLONNADE AT THE KLTB. ^ 

(Fergusson's * Handbook of Architecture,' p 418.) 


' [ This date is by no means unimportant in itself ; as, if it be as true in its 
intention as it is in its expression, it anticipates the epoch ordinarily assigned to 
the Muhammadan conquest of India by two years.] 

* [ The sum absolutely expressed is 20,00,000 of this representatiye of value, 
for each temple — or 640,00,000 in all. The specific name of the coin, as found in 
this inscription, is read by Said Ahmad as J — a more exact examination of 

the original proves the woVd to be J J hut the orthograghy is a matter of 

minor importance, as the derivation of Ac term is palpable, and we know from the 
Tkj-al-Maksir that the coin in question must have been the ordinary standard of the 
country in a.h. 614. The author of the latter work writes the word 
I suppose the original currency^ to correspond with the billon money of Frith vl Btga 
and others, which was imitatively adopted by the Muhammadans in the early days of 
their occupation of Hindfistfin.] 
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The conqueror’s name here emblazoned^ will be seen to be 
that of Kutb-ud-din Ai-beg, though the humble dignities he 
assumes, and the insertion of his feudal Sultans’ titles and desig- 
nations on the tablet on the •northern entrance (dated in a.h. 
[5]92), must relieve him of any charge of doubtful allegiance.' 


CONCLUDING POETION OF THE IN8CEIPTI0N UNDEE THE AJtCH OF THB 
EASTEEN GATE OF THE KUTB MOSQUE, DIHLI. 

^ j (JUsLj ^ 

A}\iS^ yJb ^ AjlsSIU dS t 


The epigraph over the outer archway of the eastern entrance 
also embodies Kutb-ud-din’s name in the following terms : — 

SSU) ji 



For the full exhibition of the localities, I again avail myself 
of ]^r. Fergusson’s kindness, and the wonted liberality of his 


* [ I may as well append the substance of this brief record 

^ISaLyJ^ j0^\ . . . Mauj ^ 

A few of the inscriptions at the Kutb were first published by Walter Ewer in 
the ‘Asiatic Bescarcbcs,’ \iv , p 480. Said Ahma(]*s uork, above quoted, gives 
elaborate facsimiles, and tianseriptions into modem Aiubie, of all the important 
legends. Indeed, the jj jUyNaS\ jlSl, Ashr-us-Sannadid, as a publication, would 
do credit to our best archaeological associations. I am glad to learn that M. Garcin 
de Tassy has promised us a full and complete translation from the original Urdfi in 
which it is written.— See ‘ Journal Asiatique,' viii , p 636 1857.] 
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publisher, Mr. Murray, and reproduce the ground-plan of 
the ruins in old Dihli, prepared for the * Handbook of 
Architecture^* : — 



< a « ■ » a a 



^ [^r. Fergusson remarks : — To understand the ground-plan fof the mins in 
old Dihli), it is necessary to bear in mind that all the pillars are or Hindu, and all 
the walls of Mahometan, architecture. It is by no means easy to determine whether 
the pillars now stand as originally arranged by the Hindus, or whether they have 
been taken down and re-arranged by the conquerors." The inscription above quoted 
conclusively determines the architectural history of the building.] 
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And to complete the pic- 
torial illustration of this sec- 
tion of the subject, I further 
borrow from the same source 
a sketch of the Kutb Min&r 
itself, whose position in the 
ground-plan is marked by the 
dark double circle to the south 
of the square. 

* The min&r is 48 ft 4 in. in diameter 
at the base, and, when measured in 1794, 
was 242 ft. in height Even then, how- 
ever, the capital was ruined, so that ten 
or perhaps twenty feet must be added to 
this to complete its original elevation. 
It is ornamented by four boldly project- 
ing balconies , one at 90, the second at 
140, the third at 180, and the fourth at 
203 feet from the ground, between which 
are nchl} sculptured raised belts contain- 
ing inscriptions In the lower story the 
projecting flutes are alternately angular 
and circular, in the second circular, and 
in the thud angular onlj , above this 
the min&r is plain, but principally of 
white marble, with belts of the red sand- 
stone, of which the three lower stories 
are composed ’ — Fergusson’s ‘ Handbook 
of Architecture,’ i 421 

This celebrated monument bearvS on its walls memorials of 
the following Sultans : — 

1. On the engraved circlets of the lower story, the name and 
titles of Muhammad-bin-Sfim, and traces of those of his ‘ Sipah- 
sal&r,’ Kutb-ud-din. 

2. Over the doorway of the second story, the designation 
and honorific titles of Shams-ud-din Altarash, which are reite- 
rated on the circlets of that division of the building itself, and 
are repeated on the walls of the third and fourth stories. 

3. The name of Firoz Shih figures on the fifth story, in 
connexion with its restoration, under date 770 a.h. 
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4. And the lower entrance is superscribed with a record of 
repairs executed under Sikandar-bin-Bahlol, and dated 909 a.h. 

Having disposed of the inscriptions, I now proceed to sum- 
marize the more remarkable coins of this ‘ Chohan,’ or ‘ bull 
and horseman^ series, that have been published since Prinsep 
wrote. The copper money of Varka-deva has already been 
alluded to (p. 42). Passing over Syalapati and Samanta, whose 
issues are sufficiently described in Prinsep^s text, I come to the 
third king on the list, the Kumlu£ of the Arabic version, and 
^ of the coins (‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’, ix., pi. i., figs. 

5, 6 , 7.) 

A specimen of Bhima-deva’s mintage appears conspicuously 
in Prinsep’s plates. Of Jaya-pal, we have no monetary record, 
and are able only doubtfully to identify his successor, Anung-pal, 
with the potentate who put forth the not uncommon coins bear- 
ing on the obverse (the ‘ bull * side) the title ^ with 

the name of ^ [TT]WT on the reverse.' The 

variants of the Arabic and Persian name of may 

possibly find a correct definition in the Sanskrit form of the 
name of ^ a monarch whose coins* assimilate 

to those of Anung-pal, and whose designation under this ortho- 
graphy is seen to have been in current acceptance in the 
nomenclature of the period ! ’ The money of Madana-pala-»deva 
became early known to us;^ and his date of 1096 a.d. has been 
satisfactorily made out. Prithvi Raja scarcely needed to have 
his prominent place in history verified by his mintages, which, 
however, in their abimdance® and sites of discovery, conclusively 
confirm the extent of his sway. 

I can now definitively assign to Someswara-deva of Ajmir, 
the coins bearing 04 the obverse with the usual 

* [‘Ariana Antiqua,* pi xix. 15; ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,* ix., pi i., figs 9, 10. 
1 have new coins which authorise the additions here made ! ] 

* £ ‘ Jour. Roy As. Soc.,' ix., pi. i , figs. 11, 12.] 

3 ryisala-dova Inscription, p. 325,] * [PI. xxvi 27 ] 

* [Sec plates xxv 21, xxvi. 30; also ^Ariana Antiqua,' xix. 18, * Jour. Roy 
As. Soc.,* ix , pi. i , 14 ] 
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^ — ^and on the reverse the name ^ 

Though I have a new coin of the prince in question, I can add 
nothing to my previous rendering of the name of ^ ^ 

(‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.^ ix., pi. i., figs. 17, 18; Tod, i. 258?) 
Other unpuljished coins o^ this series afford a fragmentary read- 
ing of a new designation, which appears to run ^ 
the obverse being inscribed, as in Someswara’s coins, with 

I do not know that there are any more exclusively Hindu 
novelties in this section of numismatics that I can usefully 
refer to ; but, before I leave the subject, I may be permitted to 
make some observations in reference to an original suggestion 
of my own, that the ^ on the reverse of the immedi- 

ately succeeding Moslem coins .was designed to convey the title 
of the spiritual representative of the Arabian Prophet on earth, 
embodied for the time being in the Khalif of Baghdad. Sir 
H. M. Elliot, placing himself under the guidance of Captain 
Cunningham, has contested this inference.* I am not only 
prepared to concede the fact that Muhammad-bin-Sam uses 
this term in connection with his own name on the lower 
Eanauj coins, but I can supply further independent evidence, 
that my opponents could not then cite against me, in the 
association of this title with the names of the early Sultdns 
of Dihli in the Palam Inscription^ (1333 Vikramaditya) ; 


^ [‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.', ix., pi. i., fig. 16, ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ xix., 28; Tod, 
i. 225 ; ii. 451.] 

* [ EUiot's ‘ Muhammadan Historians of India,' 152.] 

3 [ ‘ As&r-oos-Siinn&doed,' p. pA The curious orthography of these names may 
be appropriately noted in this place. My readings will not, howerer, be found to 
correspond with those given by Said Ahmad's pandit ; hence it may be necessary to 
state tnat my transliterations are derived independently from a corrected copy of the 
original inscription 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 
6 . 
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bttt, on the other hand, I can claim a still more definitive sup- 
port in an item of testimony contributed by the consecutive 
suite of the selfsame fabric of coins, where the is replaced 

by the word — Khalifa. As far as I have yet been able to 

ascertain, this transition first takes plc^e on the money of 'A14- 
ud-din Masa’iid (639-644 a.h.) : and here again, I can afford, in 
all frankness, to cite further data that may eventually bear against 
myself, in recording that this reverse of ^ is combined 

in other cases with a broken obverse legend of — 'VftrfjW — 
which, being interpreted to stand for the of the 

Arabic system, may either be accepted as the Sanskrit counter- 
part legend of Altamsh’s anonymous coins in the Persian cha- 
racter,' or be converted into a possible argument against my 
theory, if supposed to represent the independent spiritual 
supremacy claimed by subsequent Sultans of Dihli ; which last 
assignment, however, will scarcely carry weight in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge. As regards the difficulty raised 
respecting the conventional acceptance of the ^ ^ 

of the coins as an historical, rather than an individually 
titular, impress, I have always been fully prepared to recog- 
nise the linguistic value of the word Sanianta, and yet claim 
to retain the Sri Samanta-deva — which comes down to us, 
in numismatic sequence, in the place of honour on so mt^ny 
mint issues — as an independent name or title, to which some 
special prestige attached, rather than to look upon it as an 
ordinary prefix to the designation of each potentate upon whose 
money it appears. And such a decision, in parallel apposition 
to the succession of the titles of Sn Hamira and Khalifa just 
noticed, would seem to be strikingly confirmed by the replace- 
ment of this same legend of Sri Samanta-deva, On the local coins 
of Chahad-deva, by the style and title of the Moslem suzerain 
to whom that raja had eventually to concede allegiance. 

The two classes of coins to which I allude, may, for the 


^ < rathan Sult&Ds of Dihli/ by Ed. Thomai : Wortheimer, London, 1847; p. 17. 
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be exemplified, the one in the type g;iyen in ‘ A rinufl. 
Antiqua/ xix., 16 ; the other in pL xxvi. 31, of the present 
volume. 

The former, when corrected up and amplified from more 
perfect specimens, will be found to bear the legends: — Obv. 

Rev. ^ ^ — ^wMe the latter 

will be Been to display an obverse epigraph of ^ 

with a reverse similar to the last.* 

I understand this obverse legend to convey, in imperfect 
orthography, the name of Shams-ud-din Altamsh — ^whose other 
coins, of but little varied type, have a similarly outlined name, 
with the Moslem on the reverse.® 

My space does not permit me to enter into any more full 
detail of the subordinate varieties of this class of money, which 
extends itself over many geographical ramifications, and leaves 
traces uf the original type among the local currencies for cen- 
turies after this epoch. But I may properly advert to two off- 
shoots of the family of earlier development. 

First — ^the coin, of which the annexed woodcut is a correct 
representation evincing in its typical treatment approximate 
alliance with the introductory mintages of Syala and Samanta — 
having indeed the very title of the latter monarch in Sanskrit 
m ks obverse, with the name of Masa’ud of Ghazni 

(421 to 432 A.H.) in the Kufic character on its 
reverse. A similar piece — also from the cabinet 
of Mr. Bayley— exhibits less clearly, but with little 
room for controversy, the Arabic letters of the 
name of Muhammad, another son of the great 
Mahmud! 

And finally, to demonstrate by a more modem example the 
favor which this stamp obtained with foreign conquerors, even 
as it was held in honour among the indigenous races, I may 

* [ See also * Ariana Antiqua,’ xix. 31, 37 , ‘Patlikn Kings,’ p 15 ] 

* [Unpublished.] 
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exhibit the accompanying sketch of a coin of ’Ala-nd-din 
Muhammad Kh’irizmi (569 to 617 a.h.) 

Obv. j L 5 jJI JU ^ si ^^UJ 1 
Rev. (^DaLJt 

Bdow the horse, in a line with the spear: Bimidn.' — ^E.T.] 



8AURA8HTRA COINS. 

(pi xxvii.) 

In antiquity, the present series doubtless should take 
precedence of those depicted in the last three plates; 
perhaps it should rank next to the Behdt or Buddhist 
group, for it has an important symbol in common with 
them. My only reason for delaying to notice it until the 
last, has been the hope of receiving a further accession of 
specimens from Lieut. Bumes, who lately forwarded me 
several coins, and afterwards wrote me that he had come 
on a further treasure of them in the course of some 
excavations in Cutch. 

A few specimens of the new accessions, selected by 
Wathen at Bombay, did not add much to the variety 
with which I had already become acquainted, from the 
collections of Karamat ’All and Mohan Lai, of Lieut. 
Conolly, and especially of Col. Stacy. Some of these I 
have before made.known ; other varieties have been long 
since published in Col. Tod’s plate of coins in the Trans- 
actions of the Boyal Asiatic Society; but there are many 


■ [ < Kingi of Ohual,’ I 7 £d. Thonuu ; ‘Jonr. Rot. Ai. Soo.', p. 11«, IMS.] 
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entirely new, in the plate I am now about to introduce 
to my readers. 

In the first place,* however, I am pledged to prove 
that the type of thi^ series of Indian coins is a fourth 
example of imitation of a Grecian original. The very 
style and beauty of the profile on some of the earlier 
specimens (figs. 1, 3, 10,) might be enough to convince 
an artist or a sculptor of the fact, for wc might in vain 
seek such accurate delineations of the human features on 
any genuine Hindu coin: witness the degradation to 
which the very same device soon arrives under its Hindu 
adoption. But a comparison with the coins of the 
Arsakian and Sassanian dynasties of Persia, which are 
confessedly of Greek origin, may go farther to satisfy a 
sceptic on this point. The mode of dressing the hair 
belongs exclusively to Parthia: none of the genuine 
Bactrians even have it ; and in the whole of our Indo- 
Scythic acquaintance, it wiU only be seen on the medals 
of Kodos, engraved as figs. 11-13, of pi. xiii. In him 
the likeness is perfect, and him, therefore, I would deem 
the progenitor of this Saurashtra group, so similar in 
size, weight, metal, and contour of the head. The 
marked distinction between the two is confined to the 
reverse. Here, a long Devanagari inscription, encircling 
a curious monogram, is substituted for the standing figure 
with his hitherto uninterpreted motto, makap . . PAHeper. 

A-propos oi^ this seemingly impossible Greek com- 
bination ; even while I am writing this passage, the 
e::q>lanation starts to my imagination — like an enigma 
or puzzle laid aside for an interval, and taken up by 
chance in a position in which its solution strikes palpably 
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on the eye — and the wonder arises how it could hare 
escaped detection at the first ! It may be remembered 
that, in describing the various mottos on the reverses of 
the Kanerki and Kadphises group, in my last notice, I 
remarked a curious instance of the word oKPor ‘ the Sun,’ 
being changed into apaokpo, ‘ the great Sun.’ ’ 

Now Aepo was also one of the original simple deno- 
minations of the same class, supposed to be of a like import 
with H ithra. By the rule of mutations, the addition of 
APAA or APTA, ‘ great,’ would lengthen the initial vowel of 
this w'ord, or change it into an H, and produce the 
compound form, apahopo, ‘ the great Athra.’ GKving a 
Greek termination, and putting it as usual, in the geni- 
tive case, we shall have makapoz apahopot, ‘ of the blessed 
ard- Athra.’ This is the very expression existing on the 
coin, supplying only a single letter. A, which is cut off 
through the imperfection of the die. Here we have a 
happy illustration, as well of the connection between the 
several groups and their respective objects of worship, as 
of the gradual and necessary development which these 
interesting researches are calculated to produce. Further, 
on conversing, this moment, with a pandit from the 
Fanjab, I learn that the Sun is called in the Pushtu 
language WIPT or a corruption, he says, from the 

pure Sanskrit hditya, whence may be derived, in a 

similar manner. Ait-war or Et-war, the common Hindu 
expression for ‘ Sunday.’ To all of these forms, the simi- 

1 Mr. Tregear writes to me, that he has lust met with a duplicate of the gold 
APAOKPO coin, pi. Miv , fig. fi. It was stated to have been dug up by a peasant m 
the JaunpuT district, along with fifty others, which were inimcdiatcly committed to 
the melting-pot. I may here take occasion to notice, that th(‘ pilgrim who sold the 
three coins of Kadphises in the btizhr of Benkres was not a M^rkthi, but a native of 
the Panjkb 
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larity of the Zend word Athro is obvious, and we need 
therefore seek no refined subtlety in admitting it to 
worship as the etherial >essence of the sim, since it can 
with so much more simplicity be understood as a common 
denomination of the solar orb itself. It should be re* 
marked that the efiigy of ajpahopo, like that of aspo, has 
flames on his shoulders. 

I will not stop to inquire, whether the change from 
the Sanskrit okpo (Arka), to the Pushtu or Zend aspo 
(Aita), has any possible connection with a parallel change 
in the family designation of the Saurashtra princes who 
were, in the first centuries of the Christian era, marked 
by the affix ‘ Bhatarka,’ (‘ cheiished by Arka,’) but after- 
wards, for a long succession of reigns, were known by the 
surname of Aditya; but will proceed to describe the 
immediate contents of the plate now under review. 

Figs. 1-3 are placed at the head of the scries, because in them the 
head hears the nearest analogy to its prototj'pe. In fig. 1, indeed, the 
letters behind the head may be almost conceived to belong to KiliAOT. 
In the centre of the reverse is the so-called Chaitya symbol ; which, 
had it only occurred on -these descendants of a Mithraic coin, I should 
now he inclined to designate a symbol of the holy flame, trilingual and 
pjTamidal, of the Sassanian fire-worship. The marginal riting may 
with certainty be pronounced to be an ancient foim of Sanskrit ; but I 
cannot attempt to read it. In figures a, by r, I have copied the lines 
from three other coins, and have thus ascertained that a portion of the 
legend is the same in all, while the remainder vaiics. The former 
doubtless comprehends the regal titles ; but in it there is no approach 
to the ordimuy Indian teims of Kaja, Eao, -etc. The six parallel 
letters may be read 

Figs. 4 and 5 differ f*om the preceding in tSe central device, which 
now bears a rude resemblance to the human figure. The letters and 
general execution are very imperfect. 

Figs. 6-9 are one step further removed from perfection. The 
legend, where best preseiwcd, as in fig. 9, appears a mere repetition of 
the letter p, with the suffix r, ri, and y. There arc tluee letters behind 

22 
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the head in fig. 7, which may be taken either for corrupted Greek, or 
for the Pehlvf of the Sassanian coins, ouo. The cenlial symbol has 
the form of a trident, lieut. Bumes informs me that several hundred 
of these three species of corns were fou^^d in Katch in 1830 in a copper 
vessel buried in the ruins of Puragarh, twenty miles west of Bhoj, a 
place of great antiquity, and yet marke^ by the ruins of a palace and a 
mint. 

Figs. 10-12 are of a different type, though nearly allied to the 
former ; they are not only found in Gujardt, but at Eanauj, XJjjain, and 
generally in Upper India. Lieut. Cunningham has just sent me im- 
pressions of five very well-preserved specimens procured at Ben&res, on 
which, in front of the face, are seen some letters, very like the Pehlvi 
character, The Sanskrit, too, is not of the elongated form of 

the upper group, but exactly like that of Wathen’s Gujardt inscriptions. 
Not having yet succeeded iu deciphering them, it is needless to copy 
out the mere letters at present. The symbol in the centre will be 
recognised as the peacock, sacred to Kumdra, the Mars of the Bdjputs, 
alluded to in the preceding observations. 

[I extract from the ^ Jour. As. Soc., Beng.', (vi. of 1865, 
N.S., No. Ixxvi.), my decipherment of these legends, together 
^^ith some further observations on the coins and their local 
associations : — 

Cl 1., Kvmaka Guita, xxvii., 10-12 

D€v{o) jayati vyitdvanir avanipati{h) JTumara Gupto. 

* His Majesty, Eum&ra Gupta, who has subduct the earth, rulr<> ’ , 

Cl. 2. SKA^DA Guita, ‘ J.R.A.S.', xii , pi. ii., figs 52, 53. 

Vijitdianit avanipati{r) jayati deva^h) Skanda Gupta-y. 

Cl. 3. Budha Gupta, ‘ J R.A.S.*, xii,, pi, ii., figs. 55. 67. 

Legend — 

Dev{p) jayati vyitavamr avanipali{h) Sri JBudka Gupto. 

When once fairly deciphered, these legends will bo seen to present but few diffi- 
culties. The lapidary inscriptions have already proved that the Gupta artists indulged 
in frnlty Sanskrit orthography as well as in grammatical errors, so I ne^ not detain 
my readers by any comments upon minor imperfections, while the general sense of 
the legend is sufficiently clear. I must mention that, in my Deyan&gari transcripts, 
I have adhered servilely to the original legends impressed upon the coins ; the version 
in the Roman type is corrected up to Sanskrit requirements. 

' There is a superfluous qg (or possibly an after the on Skanda Gupta*s coins. 
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the nee of which is not apparent, bat which clearly takes the place of the final o in 
Kum&n'B legends. 

I may note that Eomfiia Gapta’s coins display both the old form of and the 
more specially Gnpta outline of that character. (*J. A.S.B.*, iv., pi. zlix., figs. 10 and 12.) 
The Jf is also seen in its transition stlte from the triple-lined letter of early days to 
the almost modem form; while, at times, it appears on Skanda’s money as a character 
not easily distinguishable from the later Eum&ra gy just adverted to. This extensiTe 
modification of ^e^, in the numismatic alphabet, is the more curious, as the corres- 
ponding lapidary character retains all the essentials of its ancient outline throughout 
the Gupta inscriptions, from the AUah&bkd pillar to Budha Gupta’s record at Iten ; 
and even on to Toram&na’s inscription at the same place. 

' ' The weights of these coins run as follows : — 

Kine fair specimens of Eum&ra’s mintages average 30.1 grains : highest weight, 
83 grains. 

Eight fair specimens of Skanda’s coinage average 31.7 grains: highest weight, 36 
grains. 

Dr. Swiney*B coin of Budha (No. 55, pi. ii., *J.R.A.S.’, xii.) weighs 32 grains. 

Their relative rarity may be approximately inferred by the numbers of the coins 
of each prince in Col. Stacy's, my own, and Mr. Freeling’s collections. 


* Stacy. Thomas. Freding. 

Eum&ra's 6 6 7 

Skanda’s 4 4 1 

Budha’s 0 0 0 

Doubtful 2 1 1 


Total . . 12 11 9 

These coins of the ^ peacock ’ type would seem to have formed the recognised 
silver currency of the central and eastern provinces of the Gupta dominions ; for, 
though they are found in limited numbers amid the hoards of the local coinage of 
the western states, the relative proportions seem to be reversed in the *^ds’ 
of the eastern districts of the Gupta empire. Those in my own collection have 
chiefiy been obtained from l(anauj itself, while Mr. Freeling's centre of operations is 
Hamlrpifr on the Jamnfi', but aU his nine pieces were obtained from the eastward 
of that river. 

It may be useful to summarize the proved dates, discovered on the various 
specimens of the * peacock ’ coins ; the consideration of the grounds whereon these deter- 
minations are based is to be found at p. 551, *J.A.S.B.’, No. vii., 1856. 

Of Eumhra’s coins, some bear ciphers for one hundredy twmtyy and on# 3= 121 ; 
others display figures for 124 ; one piece discloses a unit for 5, and another a sign 
which 1 doubtfully class as a 9, but in both these instances the decimal cipW 
is obliterated. 

Skanda Gupta’s money continues the series in the use of the same figures for me 
hundredy with the additioh of two new symbols in the decimal place. 

Budha Gupta, in like manner, dates in the first century of the given era, but the 
value of his second cipher is undetermined. 

His inscription at Sanchi, it will be remembered, bears date 165. 

Cl. 4. — ^TosahAka. 

Silver : wt. 32 grrins : unique and unpublished. 
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(hmtBBE.—The ninal S4h type of profile, but with the utietie meriU ftill ftirther 
diminished. The head is turned the rererse way and looks to the left. 

In front of the profile are seen the figures for with an indeterminate symbol 

in the unit place. 

BEYnuax. — Derice : Peacock greatly deb&sed and fhcing more to the left. 
LEonNi):--(fac8imilc)-- ^3 ^ ^ (date) 

Toramfina, it will be remembered, is thus adverted to in the inscription on the 
Tarhha image at £ran in Bhopfil ; “ When the great r&ja, Toramhna, the very famous 
and beautiful, the king of kings, governed the earth ; in the first year of his reign, 
on the 10th ^y of Phfilguna : *' etc. (p. 249.) 

Prinsep, in noticing this monument, in connexion with the Budha Gupta record 
on the associate pillar, prefaces his trandations with a summary of the relative dates 
of each inscription as illustrated by their respective contexts. He observes, “ The 
temple was built by Dhanya Vishnu, the confidential minister of B&ja M&tri Vishnu, 
the son of Hari Vishnu, grandson of Varuna Vishnu, and great grandson of Indra 
Vidinu ; in the first year of the reign of Toram&na of Surfishtra (^) : and — 

‘ The pillar was erected by Vaidala Vishnu, the son of Hasti Vishnu, also grand- 
son of Varuna Vishnu; and at the cost of Dhanya Vishnu, on the 14th of Asarh in 
the year 165, in the reign of Budha Gupta in Surfishtra, comprehending the country 
between .... the Kalindi or Jamnfi and the Narmada, or Nerbudda.’’ (p. 248.) 

Prinsep was clearly disposed to infer that the temple was built prior to the erec- 
tion of the pillar, and in this supposition I myself was formerly inclined to concur ; 
but the degradation of the type of Toram&na's imitation of the Gupta * peacock * coins 
places the matter beyond a question, and would leave me no alternative but to con- 
clude that Toramkna followed Budha Gupta after some inconsiderable interval; but 
my late admission of Budha Gupta into the direct succession of the Gupta kings, 
which has been freely conceded on the absolute identity of the style of his silver 
money with that of the newly-deciphered pieces of Kumkra and Skanda Gupta, has 
already sanctioned the result claimed by the present discovery. 

But this unique specimen of Toramkna's mintage humishes us with further matter 
of speculation, in such portion of the date as still remains on its surface. The cipher 
for hundrede, which should appear opposite the forehead of the profile, seems to have 
been worn away in the course of the ordinary currency of the piece. The decimal 
figure is sufficiently well preserved ; and though it would be possible to read it as the 
\ for one hundred^ yet both its position and its outline alike claim for it the value of 
eighty : lowest in order appears a symbol which equally suggests a remote doubt, 
and, were there any figure, or portion of a figure, in the space below, it might betaken 
for a fi ; except that, not only is there no cross-bar to complete that sign, but there 
is a semblance of an up-stroke beyond the second vertical line, which assimilates it 
with the Gupta unit entered last in the line in the plate of fac-similes. [pi. xl. a.] 

If these interpretations be correct, we have Budha Gupta dating up to 165, and 
Toramfina issuing coin in what we may fairly conclude to be one hundred aud eighty 
odd, or about the very period that might have been selected for his epoch upon other 
grounda. 

The style of the coin legend also demands brief notice. It will be seen that the 
Gupta numismatic practice of arranging both the short and long vowel i above the 
lint of mktrks (or more frequently omitting them altogether), is here so far modem- 
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ifed that the ihort f' ia hrooght dows before, and the long^ alter, the eonaonant to 
which it'ia attached. The Bndha Oapta inacription at Eran, like the Skanda Onpta 
writing at Euh&on, atOl continaea to use the old form of the long rowel, while the 
Toramhna record aymbolizea the aoond a character similar to that on the eoia. 

The short rowel, on the other hand, is already fully subjected to the modified 
mode of expression in the Budha Gupta inacription. 

The Gujarht copper-plates of later Says do not, howerer, accept these new fbama, 
but adhere to the general outline of the ancient superposed roweL^ — E.T.] 

Figs. 13-15. The popular name for these rude coins— of silyer and 
of'copper — is, according to Bumes, in Gujarat, ‘Oadhia-ki pais^’, * Aas- 
money,’ or rather, ‘ the money of Oadhia,’ a name of Yikraniaditya, 
whose father Jayanta, one of the Gandharbas, or heavenly choristers, is 
reputed to have been cursed by Indra, and converted into an ass. 
Wilford, in his Essay on the Era of yikramaditya, ('As. Bes.’, ix. 
155) endeavours to trace, in this story, the Persian fisble of Bahrdm- 
Gor’s amours with an Indian princess, whence were descended the 
Gardabhina dynasty of Western lndi|t (jardabha being the Sanskrit 
equivalent for yor, ^ an ass.’) The story is admitted into the prophetic 
chapters of the ^ Agni-Purina,’ and is supported by traditions all over the 
country. Bemains of the palace of this Vikrama are shewn in Gujarat, 
in Ujjain, and even at Benares ! The Hindus insist that this Vikrama 
was not a paramount sovereign of India, but only a powerful king of the 
western provinces, his capital being Cambat or Cambay : and it is 
certain that the princes of those parts were tributary to Persia from a 
very early period. The veteran antiquarian, Wilford, would have been 
delighted, could he have witnessed the confinnation of his theories 
afforded by the coins before us, borne out by the local tradition of 
a people now unable even to guess at the nature of the curious 
and barbarous marks on them. Hone but a professed studier of coins 
could possibly have discovered on them the profile of a face after the 
Persian model, on one side, and the actual Sassanian fire-altar on the 
other ; yet such is indubitably the case, as an attentive consideration of 
the accumulation of lines and dots on figs. 13, 16, will prove. The dis- 
tortion of the face has proceeded from an undue relief being given by 
the die-cutter to the forehead and cheek; and this has by degrees 
apparently deceived the engraver himself, who at last contents himself 
with a deeply projectmg oblong button, enciroleil by dots, (figs. IS- 
IS) ! Should this fire-altar be admitted as proof ot an Indo-Sasbduian 
dynasty in Saurashtra, we may find tbe date of its establish meat in the 
epoch of Yesdijird, the son of Babians-Uor ; aupporiid by the cooenmni 
testimony of the * Agiu-Puxuna, tbal VikraiiM>’ Um son of Qadharupa, 


^ [ Watben, * Jour. As. Soc. Beog i?., pi xl } 
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flliould ascend the throne of M&laT& (TJjjain) 753 years after the 
expiation of Ch&nakya, or a.d. 441. 

Fig. 17 is one of several very curious coins in Stacy’s cabinet. 
The obverse shews it to be a direct descendant of 15 or 16, the ‘ Chouka- 
duka’ of Stacy ; while the N&garf inscription of the reverse is at once 
perceived to agree with the second, or (Jaur, series of tbe Kanauj coins. 
I adverted to this fact before, and stated that it seemed to point to the 
paramount influence of the Pala family of Kanauj from Gaiir in Bcnged 
to Gujarat. The inscription has the letters ^ . . . . probably 
Sri Sdmanta or Sdtnara Pdla-deva, 

Fig. 18 is a more modem variety of the ‘ Choukaduka,’ on whibh 
the fire-altar is replaced by Nagarl letters of the eleventh or twelfth 
century. The reading appears ^ Sri Kauja (.^) but it is more 
probably ^ Sri Kdla^ for we find a Kala-deva in the Gujarat 
list towards the close of the eleventh century, whom Wilford would 
identify with Visala-deva of Dihlf. 

Figs. 19, 20. I have placed these two novelties from Stacy’s 
cabinet in juxtaposition with the Saurdshtra group, because we see 
in them the evident remains of the ‘fire-altar’ device of figs. 13, 15. 
The body of the altar only is removed and replaced by the Sanskrit 
^ Sri\ the opposite face has the very legible letters — 80 or 8^ 
ITdsas, 40 or 41. The explanation of ^TB^in Wilson’s Dictionary is — 
‘ the moon (in the language of the Vedas)’ ; but it would be hazardous 
to interpret Sri Hdsas as indicative of a lunar worship, or an adoption 
of a lunar motto, in contrast with the solar effigy and the fire cmblc‘ms 
that preceded it. ^ Srij by itself, is still impressed upon the Shah- 
’Alam coin of Mulwa, which is denominated from this circumstance tlie 
Sri-sahf rupee.' It is an epithet of the goddess Lakshmi, and^denv)tes 
pure Hinduism in the reigning d}Tiasty. 

JIds, taken separately, may be a contraction of Hastinapiir or Hansf, 
the place of coinage, and % 8^ ^^7 ‘ Samvat 40’ or 41, the year of 

reign. 

Figs. 21 and 22 should rather have found a place among the Pala 
coins of Kanauj ; for on the reverse of both, sufficient of the Gaur alpha- 
betic characters are seen to enable us to fill up the whole reading as 
Sri Ajat/thdeva, The obverse seems to be a mde outline 
of a horse or a bull. 

At the foot of this plate I have inserted a few miscellaneous coins, 
which I was doubtfiil where to place with propriety, or which have 
reached me since the f9regoing plates went to press. 


’ Sec vol. ii. — ‘Useful Tables,’ p. 68. 
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Fig. 23 is in Stacy’s collection, a brass coin of unique appearance ; 
on the obyerse, a seated figure, adorned with a ‘glory’ ; on the reyerse, 
an um containing flowers ; and, across the field, in the ancient form of 
Sanskrit, vagupati : aidund the margin, on both sides, is a 

garland of roses. 

Fig. 24 is a«recGnt acceasioif to Stacy’s collection ; on one side a bull 
and staff, with the unknown word on the other side, the 

peacock of Kum&ra and a palm-tree (?) This coin is eyidently allied to 
those found by Mr. Spiers, in the AllaMbad district, and figured 
in pi. yiii. ; two of them are here re-engraved as being more 
in place. Lieut. Cunningham has a duplicate of 25, with a fuller 
inscription in the AUahib^d form of Nagari; I shall take a future 
opportunity of engrayiag it. 

Fig. 27 is a copper coin found in the parcel lately received from 
Earimat ’All. It is remarkable for containing the motto of the Rajput 
series— VRV ^ Samagra- (or Samanta-ydevay with an elephant 
instead of a bull ; while, on the reverse, the rude outline of a horse 
without a rider seems encircled by a Pehlvl legend: a coin nearly similar 
was engraved in the plate of Bumes’ coins, pi. xi. [li.], fig. 17, p. 318 
of vol. ii. ‘Jour. A^i Soc. Beng.’ 

[ The connecting bands joining the obverse and reverse of 
these coins in the engra^dng seem to have been erroneously 
inserted. The ligatures should have been per]>nidicular, instead 
of horizontal. Thus the obverse halves of th^ two coins resolve 
themselves into a single piece of Kutlugh (p. 37), while the 
remofiiing reverses represent the two surfaces of a coin of 



Fig. 28, from the same souroe m the last, is also nearly a duplicate 
of fig. 14 of the above plate, except that it has the sinAa, ‘lion,’ for 
reverse, mstead of the horse; the letters correspond exactly, but, 
though individually distinct enough, I con make nothing of the 
context. 
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EXTRACTS from THE ‘ SECOND MEMOa ON THE ANOIXRT COINS 
FOUND AT BEGHRAM, IN THE XOHISTAN OF KABUL. Br 0. 

Habbon.* (/on., 4836.) 

I had the pleaBore last year to submit a Memoir [see p. 80] on the coins disooTered at 
Beghrhm, and now beg to offer a second, containing the results of my collection of the 
present year from the same place : the obserratious which these coins suggest I shall 
prefhce by a few remarks, tending to illustrate the locality of the spot where they are 
Ibund, as well as some other points connected with it. 

I shall also submit, in this Memoir, the results of discoyeries in other places, made 
daring the year, so far as they refer to numismatology ; in the hope of contributing 
to the farther elucidation of the history of the countries from which I write. 

The daakt or * plain* of Beghrkm bears N. 16 E. from the modem city of E&bnl, 
distant by computation eighteen ordinary ko9\ and as the line of road has few 
sinuosities or deflections, the direct distance may probably be about twenty-five 
British miles. It is situated at the sou^-east point of the level country of the 
Kohiflthn, in an angle formed by the approach of a lofty and extensive mountain 
range, radiating from the superior line of the Caucasus on the one side, and by the 
inferior range of the Si&hKoh on the other. The former range separates the Eohist&n 
from the populous valley of Nijrow; and the latter, commencing about fifteen miles 
east of Kkbul, gradually sinks into the plain of Beghrkm. East of the Si&h Koh is 
a hilly, not mountainous, tract, called Eoh Safi, which intervenes between it and the 
eztenBive valleys of Taghow. Through the open space, extending from west to east, 
between these two hill ranges, flows the river formed by the junction of the streams 
of Ohorband and Panjshir, which forms the northern boundary of the site of 
Beghitm. Through this space also wends the high road from ^e Kohist&n to 
Kijrow, Taghow, Laghmhn, and Jalklkb&d. The d4Uht of Beghrkm is oomprised in 
an extensive district of the Kohistkn called Ehwkjah Keddri ; to the north, the plain 
baa an abrupt descent into the cultivated lands and pastures of the Baltfl Khel and 
Karindat K6n Ehel families, which at the north-western point interpose be^een 
it and the river-for the extent of, perhaps, a mile, or until the river leaves thebaseof a 
■Sngnlar eminence called Abdullah Bflij, which, from the vast mounds on its summit, 
was undoubtedly an appurtenance of the ancient city. East of this eminence, another 
mnll fpace of cultivated lands, with two or three castles, called K&rhhichi, interposes, 
between a curvature in the direction of the abrupt boundary of the and the 

direct course of the river; east of Khrhhichi rises a low detached hill, called Koh 
Bw* h Hh , which has an extent eastward of about a mile and a half, intruding for that 
distance between the level datikt and the river; at the eastern extremity of Koh 
Bachah is one of those remarkable structures we call Topes. Paralld to Koh Bachah, 
on the opposite side of the river, are the castles and cultivated lands called Muham- 
mad and, beyond them,ta sterile sandy tract gradually ascending to aoelebrated 

hiU and sMmt; named Ehw&jah Baig Baw&n, and thence to the superior hill range 
bffrfff OMBtioned; east of Koh Bachah, the level plain extends for about a mile, 

frw same ehaiaeter of ahmp^ termination amks it into the low lands of Jdlghar, 
wbste we And namerous castles, much cultivated land, and, os the name Jfllghar 
iapliaa, a large extent of cAomon or ‘pasture.* The lands of Jfrlghar, to the east, 
fromthebeniifiaryefthedhiMof Beghrim; tothaaouth, its boanfrgy nmy be con- 
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sidered the stream called the riyer of Eoh Dam&n, which, after flowing along the 
eastern portion of Eoh Damhn, and receiving what maybe spared after the irrigation 
of the lands from the streams of Shakr Darrah, Beydak, Tugah, Istalif, etc., full* into 
the joint river of Ohorband and Panjshir at a point below J (ilghar. ^yond the 
river of Eoh Dam&n, a barren sandy soil ascends to the skirts to the Sikh Eoh and 
Eoh Saft. Among the topographical features of the dathi of Beghrkm may be noted 
three small black hills or eminences, detached from each other, which in a line, and 
contiguous to each other, arise from the surface of the soil a little north of the river of 
Eoh Dam&n. To the west of Beghr&m are the level lands of Mahigir ; at the north 
west angle of the plain is the small village of Eillah Buland, where reside about seven 
Hindfl traders, some of them men of large capital; and at the south-west angle are 
three castles called Killah Tezb&shi, distant from Eillah Buland about four miles. From 
Eillah Baland to J fllghar a distance occurs of four-and-a-half to five miles , from J fllghar 
to the skirts of the Si&h Eoh, about six miles , from the termination of Eoh Si&h to Eil- 
lah Yezb&Bhi, may be also about six miles ; and from EiUah Yezb&shi to EilUh Buland, 
about fourmiles, as just noted. The whole of the intermediate space between these* points — 
and even beyond them to the south-east and south-west— is covered with fragments of 
pottery, lumps of dross iron, etc. ; and here are found the coins, seals, rings, etc., 
which so ixuch excite our curiosity. Notwithstanding the vast numben of such 
reliqnes discovered on this extent of plain, .we have hardly any other evidence that a 
city once stood on it — so complete and universal has been the destruction of its build- 
ings. But in many places, we may discover, on digging about the depth of a yard, 
lines of cement, which seem to denote the outlines of structures, and their apart- 
ments : on the edge of the plain, where it abruptly sinks into the low lands of Balt A 
Ehel, from Eillah Buland to E&rfthichi, is a line of artificial mounds ; on the sum- 
mit of the eminence called Abdullah Bfrij are also some extraordinary mounds, as 
before noted ; and, contiguous to the south, is a large square described by alike sur- 
prising mounds , on one side of this square, last year, a portion sank or subsided, 
disclosing that these mounds were formed or constructed of huge unbumt bricks, 
two spans square and one span in thickness. This circumstance also enabled me to 
ascertain that the original breadth of these stupendous walls— fur buch we must con- 
clude them to have been— eould not have been less than sixty feet ; probably much 
more. Among the mounds near Killah Boland is a large tumulus, prolmbly a 
sepulchre, which appears to have been coated with thin squares of white marble ; and 
near it, in a hollow formed in the seal, is a large square stone, which the Muham- 
madans call Sang-Rustam, (or the stone of Rustam), and which the Hindfis, without 
knowing why, reverence, so fisr as to pay occasional visits to it, light lamps, and daub 
it with rifidar, or 'red lead.’ . . . The traditions of the country assert the city of 
Beghr&m to have been overwhehned by some natural catastrophe ; and while we vouch 
not for the fhet, the entire demolition of the place, with the circumstance of the outiinea 
of buildings dimveraUe beneath the sorfime, seem not to discountenance the tradition. 
It is not, however, improbable, that this oity, like many others, may owe its destruc- 
tion to the implacable rage of the barbarous and ruthless Genghiz, who, like Attila, 
described himself as the Ghaalai Ehudk, or ' Scourge of God.* That it existed for some 
time after the Muhammadan invasion of these countries is evidenced by the numerous 
coins of the Ehahfii found on its site. Thatit ceased to exist at the period of TimAris 
expedition into India, we have negative proof furnished by his historian, Sharif-nd- 
din, who infrmns ue UnAr, in his p rogre ss firom Anderab to Khbiil, mican^ed 
on the plain of B&rln (tiMBodm Bly&n,oertainly); and thrt while there, he directed 
aeanalto be eut^iMh was ealM Mahigir, by which means the country, before 
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dMolate and nnprodnotiye, became fbrtOe and ftiU of gardens. The lands thns re- 
stored to cultiyation, the conqueror apportioned among sundry of his followers. The 
canal of Mahlgir eiists at this day, with the same name it received in the time of 
Timdr. A considerable village, a^ut one miV) west of Beghr&m, has a wmiUr 
appellation. This canal, derived from the river of Ghorband, at the point where it 
issues from the hills into the level country, irrigates the lands of B&yhn and MahSgir^ 
and has a course of about ten miles. Had the ci/y of Beghr&m then existed, those 
lands immediately to the west of it would not have been waste and neglected, neither 
would Timdr have found it necessary to cut his canal, as the city when existing must 
have been supj^ed with water from the same source — that is, from the river of 
Ghorband ; and from the same point — ^that is, at its exit from the hills into the level 
country ; and the canals supplying the city must have been directed through these 
very lands of B&y&n and Mahlgir, which Tim&r found waste and desolate. The 
courses of the ancient canals of Beghr&m are now very evident, from the parallel 
lines of embankments still to be traced. The site of Beghr&m has, to the north, the 
river formed by the junction of the Ghorband and Panjshir streams; and to the 
south, the river of Koh Dam&n ; but neither of these rivers are applicable to the 
irrigation of the circumjacent soil, the former flowing in low lands, perhaps one 
hundred and fifty feet below the level of the plain, and the latter scantily furnished 
with water flowing in a sunken bed. It^may be further noted, with reference to 
Tim&r's colonization of Mahigir, that the inhabitants of the district of Ehw&jah 
Keddri, while forgetful as to whom their forefathers owed their settlement in this 
country, acknowle^ their Turki descent, and alone, of all the inhabitants of the 
Kohist&n, speak the Turki language. We might expect to detect a notice of 
Beghr&m in the Arabian records of the early KhaUfs, in the histories of the Ghaznavi 
emperors, and in those of Genghiz £h&n. 

That Beghr&m was once a capital city, is evidenced by its Tope, a sepulchral 
monument of departed royalty ; while a second, situated in Tope Darah, about nine 
miles west, may probably be referred to it, as may perhaps a third found at ’ Alisahl, 
aTthe gorge of the valley of Nijrow, distant about twelve miles east. The appella- 
tion Beghr&m must also be considered indicative of the pre-eminence of the city it 
charact^es; undoubtedly signifying the chief city or ' metropolis. About three 
miles east of K&bul, we have a village and extensive pasture retaining this name, 
which indicates the site of the capital in which Eadphises and his lineage ruled, and 
whose topes we behold on the skirts of the neighbouring hiUs. Near Jal&l&b&d, a q>ot 
called Bcghr&m, about a mile and a half west of the present town, denotes the site 
of the ancient Nysa ; or, if the position of that city admit of controversy, of Nagara, 
its successor in rank and consequence. Near Pesh&war we have a spot called 
Beghr&m, pointing out the site of the original city ; and that this epithet of eminence 
and distinc^on was continued, up to a recent date, to the city of Pesh&war, we learn 
from B&ber and Ab^-T-Fasl. 

We have indications in the Eohist&n of K&bul of two other andent dties, which 
were undoubtedly considerable ones, but which w cannot suppose to have rivalled 
Beghr&m in extent or importance. The principal cl these is found in Perwan, about 
eight miles N., nineteen W., of Beghr&m, and consequently that distance nearer to 
the grand range of Caucasus, under whose inferior hiUs it is in fact situated. The 
second is found at forahtass/a little east of the famed bill; and Zi&rat Ehw&jah, 
pAig Hawan, distant from Beghr&m about six miles N., forty-eight E. There are 
also many other spots in various parts of the Kdiist&n which exhibit sufficient evi- 
dences of their andent population and importance ; but these must bo considered to 
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have been towne, not cities. In the Talley of Panjshir we have more conriderable 
indications, and we are enabled to identify three Tery extensive rites of ancient cities; 
but which, from the character of the country, and the limited extent of its resonxces, 
we can hardly suppose to have floumhed at the same epoch. In the Eoh Dam&n of 
Ehbul, or the country intervening between that city and the Ephist&n, we discover 
two very important rites, which unquestionably refer to once capital cities ; both occur 
in a direct lin^from Beghr&m to*EAbul, under the low hill ranges which bound Eoh 
Dam&n to the east, and contiguously also east to tho river of Eoh Dam&n ; the first 
commences about eight miles from ^ghrfim, and is known by the name of Tartnmg- 
Zar ; the second is about the same distance farther on, and has no particular name, 
but is east of the seignorial castles of Lucbd Eh&n and the village of Eorinder ; at 
this site we find a tope, an indubitable evidence of royalty ; and connected with it is a 
stupendous artificial mound on the west bank of the river, constructed with elaborate 
care : the base appears originally to have been surrounded with a magnificent trench, 
supplied by the stream with water. Here, no doubt, was some important structure, a 
palace or citadel. At this day the summit is crowned with dilapidated mud walls of 
modem construction, and the spot is known by the name of Eillah Rfijput. In the 
district of Ghorband, west of the great hiU range, which, radiating from tho Hindd 
Eosh, or Caucasus, forms the western boundary of Eoh Dam&n, we have very many 
important vestiges of antiquity, both in ^he principal valley and in its dependencies, 
particularly in one of them named Fendfikist^ ; we have reasons to believe that 
coins are found there in considerable numbers, and that there are some interesting 
mounds ; but as we have not seen this spot, we refrain from speculating upon its 
character. 

We have thus enumerated the principal ancient sites of cities in Eoh Dam&n and 
Eohist&n, both as shewing the former importance and illustrating the capabilities of 
these fine coimtries, and as exhibiting the fluctuations, in ancient times, of the seat of 
royalty in them. Beghrfim, Ferwfin, Tartnmg>Zar, and Eillah Rfijput have no 
doubt in succession been the abodes of sovereigns, as have most probably PanjsMr 
and Eorahtfis. Our minuteness may moreover be excused, because in this part of 
tho country we expect to detect the site of Alexandria ad Caucasum or Ad calcem 
Caucasi. It may be remarked, with reference to the sites of Beghrkm and Perw&n, 
thi|^ the former is called by the Hindfis of the country * Balarfim,’ and is asserted by 
them to have been the residence of E&ja Bal ; the latter they call Milwhn, and assert 
to have been the capital of R&ja Milwfin. Milw&n may be a Hindfi appellation, but 
it has been also assumed by Muhammadans 

It had been my intention this year to have secured every coin of every description 
that should be picked up from the datht of Beghrfim, and this purpose would probably 
have been effected, had I not been compelled to be absent at Jalhlfib&d. A young 
man was however despatched thither, with reconunendatory letters to my friends in 
the Eohistfin, and to him was confided the collection of all he might be able to 
procure. On my eventually reaching Ehbul, the young man joined with 1320 coins, 
from the appearance of which it was evident he hod select^, and not, as ordered, 
taken aU that were offered. It also appeared, that^n consequence of the distracted 
political state of the Eohisthn in the spring, the Afghfin pastoral families had not as 
usual visited the plains of Beghrhm at an early season. In the autumn, moreover, 
from apprehensions of a rising in this part of the country, the Afghfins sent their 
flocks to tho Safi hills, the persons tending which are the principal finders of these 
coins. Under these unfovourable circumstances, I twice repaired to Bcghrhm, and at 
various intervals dcq[iatohcd my young men, and the total result of our collection this 
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jear wu five lilTer and 1900 copper coins. These are, of oonise, geneiallj of the same 
description and types as those preTionsly referred to (p. 80) . . . My stay at Jalftlh- 
bfcd was, during the season of the year, unfavourable for the collection of coins ; yet, 
independently of those extracted topes, were procured 248 copper coins, among 
which two or three are novel ones, to be noted in their place. 

Subsequent to my arrival in Khbul, I purchased in the bhzfix there, six gold, 178 
silver, and 142 copper coins : some of these are ^portant ones. I had also the 
fortune to secure a large parcel of silver Bactrians, a deposit discovered in the 
Haz&rehjht : among these are coins of a type likely to excite some interest. . . . 

The coins of Eucratides I., so numerously found at Beghr&m, are not to be dis- 
covered at Jal&l&bhd any more than those of Apollodotus and Menander, conUdering 
always a single specimen no evidence that coins of that species were once^surrent 
there, but rather that they were not . . . 

It may be noted that these two coins of Demetrius, the only ones, we beUeve, 
hitherto discovered,^ have been elicited at Bukhhrh. Among the coins obtained by 
M. Honigberger at Bukhhrfr, and which he thought worthy of enumeration, probably 
as being both Greek and silver ones, are transcribed in his memorandum, 

1 Vasileos Antiochu. 

1 Vasileos Dimitriu. 

1 Vasileos Megalu Hiokraksu. 

8 Vasileos Euthidimu. 

6 Eucratides. 

I have mentioned the discovery of a parcel of Bactrian drachmas and hemi- 
drachmas in the Hax&rahjht, which we purchased from a Hindh at Charrak&r, who 
some three years since received them from a Hazftrah. I have not yet been able to 
ascertain the spot, or under what circumstances these coins were found. The parcel, 
120 in number, comprised seven quadrangular silver coins of Apollodotus, 108 silver 
coins of Menander, and five silver coins of Antimachus. The day preceding that on 
which this parcel of coins came, into my possession, I reoerved ftt>m the dashts of 
Beghr&m, a silver coin of the last-named prince, Antimachus. The beauty of the 
coins of Antimachus, the excellence of their execution and designs, with the purity of 
the Greek characters of the legend, allow us not to place this prince subsequent to 
Eucratides, whose coins in these particulars they surpass. Among 5000 or mare 
copper coins, procured from the dasht of.Beghrfiim, we have not discovered one of 
Antimachus ; and the detection of a single silver coin does not seem to afford evidence 
that he ruled there, when the absence of his copper coins seemed to prove that he 
did not 

EXTRACTS FROM THE * THIRD MEMOIR ON THE ANCIENT COINS 
DISCOVERED AT THE SITE CALLED BEGHRAM, IN THE 
KOHISTAN OF KABUL. Bt C. Masson.’ 

Two notices on the site of Be^hiim, and of the nature of the coins found at it, 
have already been given. The collection of its antique treasures having been con- 
tinued for three successive seasons, the results may be worthy of being presented in 
one view, both for exhibiting the exact state of discovery up to this time, and for 

^ Then is a beantifiil little Demetrius in the Ventuni ooUeotion; see voL iv.— 

J.P. 
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providing data on which to found inferences or to hazard conjectures on the curious 
and intricate subject of Bactrian history and antiquities. 

* It is not the object of this momoir to convey a full account of the present state of 
knowledge on these and other points, upon which, in truth, light is only beginning to 
dawn ; but simply to narrate the Anits of our own labors, happy if they prove useful 
to those who, wi^ superior advantages, and when sufficient materials are collected, 
will, no doubt, favor the worl^ with some important work. We have, therefore, 
only to descatft upon the coins found at Behgrkz^ and such, allied or connected with 
them, which may have been procured by ourselves in Afghhnist&n ; and refrain, in 
the same spirit, from the delineation of any coins not actually found by us ; and if 
Buch^ alluded to, it is from necessity, a^d to direct attention to them. 

TV site of Beghrkm, whatever its original name may have been, and whoever 
may have been its founder, yields evidence, from the coins found at it, of its existence 
as a city, which must, at least, have flourished from the epoch of Euthydemus, the 
king of Bactria, to that of the Muhammadan Khalifa— or for a period of nine 
hundred years. We have speculated on the probability of its pointing out the 
situation of Alexandria ad Caucasum, or Ad caloem Caucasi, and see no reason to 
change the opinion, viz., that the honor of being considered such, must be assigned 
to it, or to Nilkb of Ghorband. The detection of a coin of one of the Antiochi may 
prove that it flourished prior to the age of Euthydemus, as it undoubtedly will have 
done; and certain Hindd Br&hmanical*coins^ described as Class Brkhmanical, may, 
perhaps, verify that it existed subsequently to the Muhammadan Ehallfs, or to the 
duration of their sway in Afghknist&n, — at aU events, it would appear to have been 
destroyed, in whatever manner, before the era when coins with Persian legends 
became current in these regions ; as our aggregate collection of nearly seven thousand 
coins from its site has not been contaminate with a single Persian coin, unless fig. 9 
of the just noted Hindfl series have a Persian legend, which may seem to intimate 
that the city’s extinction was about the period of the introduction of the language, 
which may have been contemporaneous with the rise of the Muhammadan sovereignty 
of Ghazni. The coins of its princes have Persian legends, to prove which, we have 
inserted a silver coin of the celebrated Sultkn Mahmfld : none of his coins or of his 
father, Sabaktagin, have been found at Beghr&m, where those of the Khalifs so 
numerously occur. * 

^Although Beghrkm, inferring from the presence of topes or sepulchral monuments 
on its site and in its vicinity, may be supposed at some period to have been a capital, 
which its name testifies, it will generally have been only a provincial capital ; and 
this is worthy of note, because there may be reason to suspect that many of the 
former rulers in these countries, particularly the Greek- Bactrian princes, had distinct 
provincial coinages. Certain coins of Apollodotus, Antilakides, Ermaios, and Eucra- 
tidcs seem to countenance the suspicion. 

It is presumed that coins constantly found, and in number, on any known spot, 
afford proofs of their having once been current there, and that the princes whom they 
commemorate, whether as paramount or tributary sovereigns, held also authority at 
that spot. The numbers in which coins may be found, may, perhaps, furnish a 
criterion upon which we Aay calculate, — first, generally, the duration of the dynasties 
denoted by the various types of coins ; and next, particularly, that of the reign of 
each individual prince. A collection of one year would not furnish this criterion ; a 


^ Of the Bkjput, or *bull and horseman* group.— J.P. 
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eoUeotion of many yean might,— a statement is therefore annexed of the nnmben 
in which the soTcnd descriptions of coins found at Beghr&m have, during three years, 
been obtained ;—>and if it 1^ seen that they are found annually in due numerical pro- 
portion, it may be of serrioe in our speculations, assisted by the coins themselyes. 
Indeed, of the recorded kings of Bactria, the coina.are found in just the nnmben we 
might expect, and confirm what we know as to the length of their reigns ; and in 
some other instances of unrecorded princes, their cpins and the frequency or rarity of 
their ocbnrrence corroborate the conjectures as to the extent of theL reigns, wUch 
other accidental disooveries seem to authorise. 

The coins of Beghrfim fortunately admit of ready dassifloation, and may be re- 
duced to five grand classes — I. Greek-Bactrian ; II. Indo-Scythio or Mithraic; 
III. Ancient Persian, whether Parthian or Sassanian ; lY. BUndfi or Brfihmanical ; 
y. Kufic or Muhammadan. The last class may chronologically be entitled to stand 
before its predecessor, the Br&hmanical one. 

BNUMBBATION OF COINS OOLLBCTED FnOM BBOHSJill DUBINO TEX TBaHS 1833, 

1834, AND 1835. 


Greek Syro^Baetrian. 1883. 1834. 1835. 

Antiochns 1 

Recorded Greek Baetrian. 

S emus 12 3 

lotos 19 31 28 

ier 39 56 58 

Eucratides 70 92 107 

Unrecorded Greek Baetrian, 

Pantaloon 2 2 3 

Agathodes 10 19 14 

Lysius 6 5 3 

Antilakides 8 16 13 

EmudoB the Elder 34 31 27 

Ermoios the Younger (?) 10 5 13 

Ermaios 1 

Dika(?) 6 14 13 

lion and Elephant coins v... 20 23 24 

Chaitya Sym&l coins 11 

UnadpherroB 19 16 20 

flAEIAfVO BAOIAEUJN OUJTHP MEPAO 171 267 257 

Analogous coins, fig. 104 to fig. 106 1 1 

Ditto fig. 107 to fig. 110 8 24 20 

Ditto £&. Ill 1 1 

Ermaios of Nysa, and his family 136 179 278 

ArcheliuB 1 

Diomedes 1 

Ipate'sus Ill 

Antimachus 1 1 

AdelphortoB. (Spal^us, J.P.) 1 1 

Asiluos 1 

Azos 1 


Mt is a yery remarkable droumstance that none of the coins of Azos, which were 
so numerous in the Yentura collection from the Panjkb, should haye been met with at 
Beghrfim.— J.P. 
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Ind^Scyihio or MUhraU. 

EadptiiBes 

Kanerkos 

Kanerki family 

Series 8. OWrso, figure seated in native fuhion .... 

Series 4. * Couch-lounjger/ one foot up 

Series 6. ‘ Elephant-rider* 

Series 6. Beverse, bull and priest . Okro 

Series 7. Yerj rude— reverse, fefiiale with cornucopia 

Fwrihian (?) wnd Sauanian. 

As fig. 1 to fig. 6.* 1 Small, head and fire-altar : 1 
As fig. 44 to fig 51. ) and large, of all types, j 
Enfic and Brkhmani^ 


1833. 1834. 1835. 



161 278 
122 ( ” ) 171 


Beghr&m has not yielded one coin of the Arsacidm, or one coin that we dare 
positively to affirm to be Parthian.^ Coins with the Sassanian symbols on the 
reverse, or the distinguishing fire-altar, are very numerous ; but it may be questioned 
whether they are coins of the Sassanidie of Persia, and whether thej may not rather 
refer to distinct princes, that we believe Persian authentic history attests to have 
flourished in these countries, as at Zabulistfin, etc; 


^ [ PI. iii., vol. V., * Jour. As. Soc. Beng.* ; * Ariana Antiqua.* xvi, 18, 19, 20.] 
2 [ One doubtful one is noticed at p. 546, Uour. As. Soc. Beng.*, vol. v.] 
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XIL— NEW VAEIETIES OF BACTEIAN COINS, 
ENGEAVED AS PL XXVIII., FEOM MASSON’S 
DRAWINGS AND OTHER SOURCES. 

(SEPTEMBER, 1836.) 

Instead of pursuing Masson’s recapitulation of all the 
coins hitherto found by himself at Beghram, we have 
preferred selecting those only which were new in name 
or type, for illustration ; on the present occasion confining 
ourselves to those bearing Greek inscriptions of the 
earlier class, and leaving tho Mithraic, of which our 
author produces some highly interesting novelties, for a 
subsequent plate. 

ifig. 1. A silver coin of Archelius, Bimilar in character to the 
coins of Menander and Apollodotus.‘ 

Obverse. — Bust of king ; head bound with nllet or diadem ; legend 
BASIAEHS (Siico) lOT NIKH^OPOT APXEAIOT. [APXEBIOT.] 

Beverse.— Jupiter Tonans, Bi*ated, holding scepti'c in left hand. 
Compound monogi'am : legend in tlie Bat tro-rehlvf character. The 
n^mc is faint in the drawing, but is read >\ ith confidence by Masson 
from the coin itself. It may be read JHaliyo (or jo ) ; but if the 
second and third letters can be made kali, the word will rejiresent 
.very tolerably the pronunciation of the Greek name, Akaliyo. The 
equivalent for SiKrj<f>opov is an old acquaintance', Ajalado ; but the 
middle letter is alteri'd in form. The remaining epithet which 

I have supposed to be ivprcsc'iited in the GrcLk by ^ikmov, is, in fact, 
found standing for this title, ‘ the just,’ [Dhamikasa] in a coin of 

* Col. Stacy writes, while we arc conTCting this proof, that he has just added 

another name to this group, BAXIAEM NIKAT0P02 AMTNT but of this we 

arc promised casts in a day or two : it is too lato for the picsciit plate. 



pixzpm. 
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the Ventura collection, figured as Ko. 9, of pi. zzi. [zT .3 vol. ir. A. 
more perfect and legible specimen will be noticed below in Masson’s 
series (fig. 6), in which thes econd syllabic letter, mi, decides the 
identity ; but the initial is more like n ; and the penultimate is 9 a, 
instead of 'll ; but as the vowel a, according to our former observa- 
tion, never occurs in the middle of a word, it should probably be 
read '1 d, and we should thus^have additional evidence of 'll being the 
same letter afiected with some vowel-mark. 

Masson remarks on this coin: ‘ This silver drachma 
is an unique specimen found at Beghram in 1835. It 
is evident that king Archelius must stand high- in the 
list, but there is difficulty in locating his empire : if it 
be exteniied to Beghram, why do we not meet with his 
copper coins ? ’ 

The same epithet, as Masson points out, may be 
observed on one of the Azos group of coins having the 
‘ horseman’ obverse (fig. 22) of pi. xvii. In our com the 
legend was indistinct at the top, but in his drawing it is 
clearly 'paO pjn'^ia'n'liu;^ 'P'lWJ PaiXu 

In this the thirteenth letter should probably be p, 
unless by some rule of orthography the epithet ‘just’ is 
combined by a permutation of its final, and duplicated 
with the commentjing consonant of the following word, 
winch may be recognised without difficulty as the repre- 
sentative of (xeyaXow, ‘ the great.’ We axe indebted to 
Masson for the restoration of the inscription, which we 
have introduced in this place, because no other oppor- 
tunity may occur of noticing this Azos coin. 

Eig. 2. A silver drachma of Antilakides, discovered by Masson in 
1835. 

Obv. — H ead of the monarch, with the peculiar hat or helmet com- 
mon on coins of Eucratides, Fhiloxenus, Menander, etc., but rather 
flatter : mustachios on the upper lip (?) ; legend — as in the copper 
coins of the same prince — basiaeu nikh^opot antiaakiaot. 


23 
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Bet. — Jupiter seated, holding a wmall * Victory’ in his right hand : 
in his left a sceptre or trident : monogram compounded of the Greek 
letters p and K : native legend — . . . 9 • • • •TPJl'l- \U — as on the 

copper coins. 

Dr. Swiney possesses in the collection lately purchased 
by him from Karamat ’All a duplicate of this coin, which 
shews the completed Pehlvf legend to agree with that 
given in my former notice. The device on the reverse 
of the square copper pieces of this prince — two beehives 
and palm branches, denoting, as Masson conjectures. 
Plenty and Peace — ^has been met with on a similar coin 
of Eucratides ; iu whose near association, therefore, it is 
probable the unknown Antilakides should be classed. 

Fig. 3. An imique coin of Hiomedes, found by Masson in 1834, 
and described by him in vol. v., ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.*, p. 24. In the 
memoir now before us he applies our system to the reading of the 
native name, which he makes out ajamidoy and argues thence 

that the Sanskrit equivalent for Biomed may be Aja-medha, a prince 
of the lunar race, who reigned at Kanya-kubja. ‘This remark,’ he 
writes, ‘ is elicited from an observation in Mill’s historical note on the 
Allahabad pillar (‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, July, 1834), that the Chronicles 
of Marwar represent Nayana Pal as having conquered Kanauj in the 
yeast* 470 a.d. from king Aji-pala, a descendant of Aja-medha. We 
here find a dynasty bearing the common name of Aja (identical with 
the Greek Ajzos), and suspected by Tod to have been of Scythic origin.* 

We may remark, however, in opposition to this in- 
genious conjecture, that the Sanskrit uame Aja is but a 
corruption of Ajaya, ‘the unconquered,’ and therefore 
might more appropriately represent the Greek avixijTop 
than Azos, which latter 1 have, indeed, elsewhere con- 
jectured might be found in the Yavana-aso of Hindu 
tradition.’ Moreover, the first letter o^ the present legend 

^ In the Keriimir of tne * Raja-tenngini,’ there ii a prince named ufetf (tnn- 
aeribed .4/ » tiie Peraian of the * Ayin-i Akbari*}, whoae date by Wilaon is 100 a.c., 
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may probably be 1. which would give the xeading TrOfA'i 
daya-midoj in exact accordance, as to pronunciation, with 
the Greek. 

Fig. 4 is taken Aom a drawing by M. Court, who has been fortu- 
nate in finding a new type ot this curious copper com tUe TeveEne of 
which usually presents the figure of awaked hone. (See ^ Jour. As. 
Sov- Beng.*, vol. iv., p. 343). 

The present reverse exhibits tne pnnce holding an oHve*bTfmch and 
spear, implying peace or war, in either hand, from the collation of 
many specimens of the horse’ vaiiety, and jne small one like the above.. 
Masson makes out the fiill inscription to be BASlAECS BA2lAEir2 aiiait 
the H apparent at the commencement of the lower lihe be ing the 
missing 3 of the word basiaetx. This reading is confirmed by more 
than a dozen exitmples. but still it leaves us with a most unpitmounce- 
able appellation. It may possibly be only a preservation of the epithet 
AiKAiOT. Tn Masson’s small coin the monogram m appears to be the 
triple blade of a trident reversed, which the figure is holding. 

Fig 5 — an unique — is also extracted from Conic s collection. It 
essimilates with the numerous class of Azos coins having on the 
obverse a horseman with extended arm. The inscription has much the 
appearance of Pehlvi, but this may proceed from indi^inctnesB of 
the Greek letters. The monogram is very peculiar* and cunons, from 
the circumstance of its constant occuiTencc m the acgenerate-gold couu 
of the Kadphises group. 

The reverse is quite in tlfe Boman taste. Two soldiers seem to be 
crowning /their successful chief, who rests on a kind of club. The 
name in the legend below is, happily, most distinct, ; thb 

fourth letter is doubtful, but if read Hn the comhination may be hesitat 
ingly transcribed Yatilariko. 

Of fig. 6 three examples are known ; one In the Ventura collection 
was depicted in pi. [xv.] It was copied hastily, and I have now reason 
to think I must have omitted a letter, having then engraved the name 
AAEA«opoT. The two new drawings, one by Court, the other by Masson, 
(both agreeing perfectly) from which the present engraving has been 
taken, leave no doubt of the correct reading being aiXAATPiOT rsiiAmoaj 
AIKAIOT A EAOOT TOY BASiAEOS, ' SpalynuB the just, brother of the 
king/ The first letter may possihly be an E, or it may be saperfinonsi 

bat when correetsd ibr the epoch of Atoka, abool An. ISO. He, too^ mtv be one of 
ear Asoi ftanilv;— but if ire go by reeemblaiioe of bmm only, we tball m liable to 
lay haada on tne giSat Atoka fimtelf at the fovider of the line ! 
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and the name be read Palyris, but the r on the right hand of the coin 
is too distinct to permit Masson’s reading of the name, aaea^optot, or 
my former reading, basiaehs nikatopos aaea«optot. It is a very 
curious circumstance that the prerogative of coining should thus have 
been delegated to a brother, and we have, unfortunately, no further 
means of ascertaining who this indulgent sovereign may have been, 
further than he probably belonged to the numerous d 3 Tia 8 ty of Azos 
and the ‘ great king.’ 

On the reverse, we have either Hercules with his club, or more 
probably, from the attitude, a musician playing on a kind of guitar. 
The Pchlvi is very distinct on three sides ; and, in conformity with the 
Greek on their parallels, the word for ‘king’ is wanting. It would 
iloubtless have been found in the lower compartment. The remainder, 
borrowing two fii'st letters from Masson, reads 'Pv/lHbT‘Xji^ 'nMl 
H9)-' All that can be certainly extracted hence is that as before 

noticed, is equivalent to aikaiot. The name is unintcUigiDlc, and the 
word for brother, ulafarmo, « approaches to no fraternal et}Tnon with 
\shi(h we are acquainted, unless the first letter be 'I d, with a vowel- 
mark, which would express something like the Greek itself, delphwrmo ! 
[Spalhara Putrasa Dhamiasa Spalagadamasli. ] 

Fig. 7. Here again our author’s labours of 1835 have enabled him 
to clear up one of our doubtful names (pi. xv., fig. 9,) and to correct his 
own reading of last year, (see ‘J.A.S.B.’, vol. v., p. 25) where he supposed 
it to be nAAHPKOT. From the native legend I had supposed the word 
might be read uUdizou, The real name and title is now made out from 
six verj' distinct samples sent to Masson from Munderaur of Lughmin 
which were in excellent preservation, barring still upon them the lime 
( em( nt \\ hich had been used in depositing them in some ton^b. It runs 
thus , BACIA6UJN BACiAEiu: MePAAcT ihaaipiClt, a name which be- 
trays a kind of patron}Tnic aflinity to the last mentioned Spalyrius ; 
while in the style of coin there is also a remarkable similarity. The 
divinity cm the reverse is, how'ever, a Jupiter in his celestial chair. 
The native legend is easily brought to agree with the Greek, through 
the facile mutation of letters of acknowledged similarity ; thus the b u 
must be a h ^ ; and the di must be b r» : and thus the context will 
become 'P'h'IXu Tnlu malahdo malakko palirijo^ the epithet 

fieycCKov seeming /o be omitted [Mah&rt^iasa Mahatakasa Spalirisasa.] 

Figs. 8 and 9. These two coins, made known in Masson’s first 
memoir, I have now had an opportunity of engraving from specimens 
in Swiney’s purchased cabinet. The Pantaleon of fig. 8 is quite legible, 
and the curious and unknown letters of the reverse are distinct, and 
perfc^ctly accordant with Masson’s original drawing. The word 
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AFAeoKAEOTS howeYOT, is only partially visible on fig. 9, and is com- 
pleted on his authority. In other respects the two coins are identical, 
having a dog or panther on the obverse, and a clothed female on the 
reverse, with a fiower in the right hand. The similarity of the native 
character to the alphabet of the Indian lats has been before noticed, as 
well 618 the frequent occurrence gf the Swastika and Clmitya symbols 
on coins of this group (see pi. [xx]). 

Fig. 10 is introduced frum Masson’s plates as a more perfect speci- 
men of the Hercules-reverse type than any in my former plate [xviii.], 
as regards at least the Greek legend, winch is here evidently BAiAf oa 
STHPoa av sPMAia^. This Ennmus differs from his namesake in the 
reverse, and in the great corruption of the Greek ; but it is possible 
that the piece may have been contemporaneously struck at a provincial 
mint ; and in such case, if cities may be recognised — as among the 
Greek coins — ^by their tutelary deities, we shall find a due to the 
appearand of Ermseus* n6une on the following coin, fig. 11, which 
bew the reverse of the naked horse. It might, perhaps, be allowable 
to assign thifi horse as the armorial symbol of Bucephalia, while the 
Hercules might be attributed to some town conspicuous for his wordi^ : 
the ^Victory’ to Nicea; and Jupiter to one of the Alexandrias (being 
the general reverse of the Alexandrine coins.) 

The native legend on fig. 11 is the genuine Fehlvf one of Ernusus; 
but that on fig. 10 is of the modified character so puzzling to the deoy- 
pherer. It passes unaltered through a succession of princes, and may 
perhaps therefore embrace only their titles. 

Fig. 12. It was frmn dubious authority that 1 added the name of 
KAAOdHS to this group. Masson’s researches have now given authentic 
evidence that I did so justly. He has, this year, frUen i^n two cdns 
in whf^ the name is quite distinct. It is remarkable, however, that 
the title of BASiAEaa is here for the first time omitted, and the foreign 
expression xopanot introduced. This, it will be remembered, is pre- 
cisely the transition that is traced in the Indo-Scythic or Mithraio 
series of Blanerkos; and thus we have pretty strong grounds for 
inferring that the change was simultaneously effected in various pro- 
vinces of the empire rf the foreign (or domestic) usurpers who 
supplanted the dynasty of Bactrian descent. 

There is, however, another very curious circumstance to be noted 
in regard to fig. 12. Th^Oreek legend is kdEovad kaa«izot xdPwm». 
Now, as good luck would haverit,. Mr. Neave, of the Civil Service, has 
just favored me with a tew old coins picked up in the Mofossil, among 
which is one, in exc^ent preservation and well executed, of the 
KAAA^BX kind described in my former paper [pl.*xviii.] The name 
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on this com (which I have engraved as fig. 14), is very clearly 
KOZOAA KAAAO . . . which is just such a deviation from the or&ography 
of Masson’s coin, kosotao kaaoizot^ as a provincial dialect, added to 
the difficulty of expressmg native names in a foreign alphabet, would 
justify and explain. The name oi; two of the coins of pi. xviii. may 
be also leua kozoaa. 

Among several coins of the samcrclass in the collections of Cunning- 
ham and S^viney, as well as in Masson’s plates, other variations of the 
spelling occur, kozztao, kozovao, etc., until at last the word becomes 
utterly illegible. 

In a private letter Irom M. Jacquet, of the Paris Asiatic Society, 
that gentleman expresses his conviction, after seeing Dr. Martin 
Honigberger’s coin, that th<^ name we nave called kaa«izh2 should 
be written mokaa«i2HZ, which he supposes equivalent to the Sanskrit 
Mahatrishi; but I think we have abundant evidence against such a 
conclusion, since we can now produce at least three indiriduals of the 
family name of Kadphises. Thus — 

Fig. 13, copied from a drawing in Court’s memoir, has the legend 
ZAeor KAAA*E5(ow) XOPANOT; while, on the gold coins, we have already 
adduced numerous instances of mo, oohmo or ookmo, attached to the 
same. AVe shall take some future occasion to place all these varietio** 
under review together; meantime the French ships* of the season will, 
it is hoped, enable us to profit by the disquisitions of the learned of 
Paris on this highly interesting question. 

Figs. 15, 16. Small coins found by Masson in 1835, at Beghram. 
The execution is neat, and evidently Bactrian, but the names are de- 
faced. The caduCeus of fig, 15 is to be met with on the coins of 
iStenander, and particularly on those of Mayos. 

It must not be supposed that Masson’s labours during 
the past year have been productive of no other novel 
results than those above-mentioned. lie has brought to 
light many new types of the Miihraic series, which I 
shall reserve for a future plate ; besides a very numerous 
series of what he has correctly designated Indo-Sassanian 
coins, to which, hitherto, we have paid too little attention. 
To make their stucly useful would involve the necessity 

* [These were the days when India was dependent on sailing vessels for news as 
well AS tt^han^se. The ninety days’ passage at a given i)oriod of the year is now 
•lelieiiged^ a forthighUy comrrfunication sddom exceeding forty daye.] 
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of reviewing carefully the well-known Sassanian coins of 
Persia proper; a task, unfortunately, rendered almost 
hopeless by the great indistinctness and perplexity of 
the Sassaniap alphabet. *1 must not, however, on this 
account keep back the new and curious coins with 
Nagari characters of which the Beghram collection 
boasts. 

In conclusion, 1 must once more offer a tribute of 
admiration for the indefatigable and successful exertions 
of the collector of these Bactrian relics ; and express a 
hope that his extensive collection, now consisting of 
7000 coins, may be deposite4 in our national museum 
by the East India Company, to whom it is presumed 
they have been annually consigned. 
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XIIL— NEW VARIETIES OF THE MITHEAIC. 
OR INDO-SCTTHIC SERIES OF COINS, AND 
THEIR IMITATIONS. 

From the variety of the Mithraic reverses already 
made known, it might haVe been imagined that the 
series was nearly exhausted. Every year, however, adds 
a few new types to our previous list, or produces finer 
samples of those hitherto considered indistinct. So 
multiplied, indeed, are our resources at the present time, 
that we can afford to be fastidious, and not only reject 
coins of the baser*metals, but limit the admission even of 
golden novelties to those of one size, weight, and value ! 

My object in pi. xxix. is to develope more fully ^che 
trsnsition froin the Mithraic or Indc-Scythic coinage to 
the Hindd series, for which my numerous Mends have 
famished even mmre unequivocal links than those en- 
graved in my former plate, xxvi. (xxxviii. of vol. iv). I 
must begin, however, with a few novelties of the trae 
Mithra type. 

Fig. 1 is the first to rivet our attention and curiosity. It is an 
unique of Hasson's discover}'. The obverse has the usual standing 
figure of the Raja sacrificing, with the legend pao nano PAO kanhpki 
KOPANO. The reverse has an aimed figure, nearly the counterpart of 
the other, but without any altar, and uith the usual monogram : the 
legend being, in Hasson’s drawing, opaapno. Not having the coin 
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i^lf before me, the reading I venture to substitute for this is, of course, 
liable to correction ; but the strong similitude between the commence- 
ment of this legend and of 4hc two curious ones formerly noticed, 
namely, apaoxpo and APAHePO, leave litUe doubt in my.mind that the 
one befo re s hould be read Apaapno ; the word afno representing the 
Sanskrit the god of fire ; whom we may reasonably sup- 

pose to be substituted for Athra, as the Sanskrit arka has been for 
Mithra, in the indianized designation, okpo. The Pchlvi affix APA 
arda (generally written apta by the Gret-ks), impljdng ‘the great, ' 
has an evident connection with aryttf a common Sanskrit epithet 
of the same signification, ‘excellent*; or drya^ ‘holy, venerable*; 
as ^pi(9(\aryaman, ‘the sun,* dryavarta, ‘the holy land,* 

(India) etc. ‘Aria* also occurs, in combination, in Persian names be- 
ginning with consonants, as Ariobarzanes, king of Armenia, — a deriva- 
tive from Berzin, the planet Jupiter of the Mithraic system.^ 

Fuither search, should these eonjecturcs be well grounded, will 
probably bring to light coins with the single appellation afno, which 
has not hitherto been observed. 

Fig. 2 is misplaced : for the imperfection of the Greek legend on 
the obverse ought to condemn it to a lower grade in chronological 
order. All those legends which have the family name of KANHPKl 
are clear and better formed than those of OOHPKi, to which this com 
belongs. The latter, too, have generally the bust of the sovereign 
substituted for the iuU-length sacrificer. The name on the reverse of 
fig. 2, ♦APO, is new ; nor is it at first very obvious what meaning it 
may be intended to eonvey. It cjinnot well be a corruption of aopo, 
bec^^^ the standing figure faces the opposite way, holds a spear, and 
•wants the flames on his shoulders. ^lasson observes, on this coin : 
‘ Here is another peculiar legend, but evidently signi^ing the Sun as 
source of light and majesty. Pharos was the term applied to ihe 
Alexandrian light-house, and Pharoah is the well-known scriptural 
title of the old Kings of EgjT)t. The bust on this coin affords a re- 
markable contrast to other coins of the family.’ It is certainly pro- 
bable that the word has some affinity to the Greek lumen, dies, 
soils ortus, but no more than is naturally found between languages of 
a common origin. Th« word Phraa, or something like it, certainly 
existed in the ancient language of Persia, as the personification of light 
or heat, analogous to Mithra, the sun.* In compounds it is ftt^quently 
found, as in Phraates, Phraortes, Famaccs, and Phradates; the latter 

‘ Vaillant, ‘ Ars. Imp.* i. 183. .u* 

* Phre, in Egyptian, has precisely the same meaning us mihr m » trsian, king, 
prince.* * 
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beiag altogether congenerous with Mithradates, or, as the Greeks 
translated the name, ApoUodotos. Prom the same root are descended 
the modem Persian verb 'to inflame,’ whence 'illumi- 

nating,’ so often employed in compounds!. Perhaps the uncouth name 
of Unad-Pherrou, on a numerous class of the deteriorated Bactiian 
coins, may spring from the same root. 

Yaillant, however, gives a different, and, I think, a less satisfactory 
etymology of the above class of names in his history of the Arsacidas. 
' Phriapates seu et Phrapates, idem ac Aphra Pates, sen et Papatius ; 
nam apud Persas idem Aphra est, ac Pa apud Turcas ScytLisque, 
scilicet elevatus, supremus, maximus, quae nominibus propriis ut et 
art praeponuntur.’ (' Arsac. Imp.’ i. 2). Now, if the word Aphra be 
merely an intensitive preposition, like the Sanskrit para^ the 
Persian Jf har^ the Greek irapa, and the Latin pra or per ; the word to 
which it is affixed should be a signifleant adjectival noun, as 
pardkrama ' the very heroic’ ; j^^j\ ArdaskCr (Artaxerxes) ' the great 
lion’ or 'very valiant,’ etc. The participial nouns Mithradates [quasi 
'the given of Mithra’), and Phradates 'the given of 

Phrd’), require the first member of the compound to be a noun. 

Fig. 3. A type familiar to us, in copper ; and known before in gold 
of a smaller size. It was, in fact, one of the two coins first extracted 
by Ventura from the Manikyala tope. In Masson’s coin, the spelling 
accords with the vernacular pronunciation MilPO, and the solar glory 
is irradiated on its edge, to shew more plainly its reference. 

Figs. 4 and 5. Two more gold coins of Masson’s collection, having 
the legmd of the reverse respectively nano pao and nana, both proved 
to be equivalent to nanaia by the peculiar attitude of the allegorical 
image. The introduction of pao in the first of the two would alnlost 
seem a mistake of the engraver, who had in his mind the PAO nano 
PAO of the obverse. I have nothing to add to my former remarks on 
the word itself, except to draw attention to an extract from the Arme- 
nian Chronicles with which Mr. Avdall has favored us, proving that 
nanaia and the Persian Anahid were not positively identical, each 
having her separate temples and votaries, even in Armenia. ^ Anahid 
was the tulelary goddess of our coimtry, and was known equally by the 
names of Artemis Aphrodite in our mythological works. She was 
always considered identiefi with the planet Yeftus, though possessing 
all the attributes of Diana ’ As nanea^ on Mr. Avdall’s ^uthority, 
means 'maternal’ or ^motherly,’ it would hardly be proper to ascribe 
such a designation to the^ moon, the chaste Diana ; neither has her 
effigy on our coins the lunar emblem, so distinctly portrayed on the 
MAO and some other types Bather, Aen, let her be constituted the 
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Venus of the group, who plays an equally conspicuous part in the 
Mithraic system.' 

Fig. 6 is a gold coin, from Court's drawing, of the AOPO reverse. 
The obverse legend is pao nano pao oohpki kopano. 

Fig. 7 is likewise from Court’s collection. In it 1 was struck by 
the strong resemblance of head-dress to that of the Parthian or Sas- 
sanian coin* The legend is wanting, and that of the reverse is quite 
illegible, though the monogram and device are inr a perfect state. 

Fig. 8 has been already engraved in my plate of the Manikyala relics; 
but as one of the most interesting Of the Mithraic series, it could not be 
denied admission in a 'exclusively devoted to them. I wished, 
further, to place it in juxta-^ oiition with the sitting figure of the 
APAOKPO reverse, because it might be conceived to be the parallel Hindu 
lunar coin to that form of the Hindu solar effigy, OKPO. 

Like OKPO, this figure has four arms, and is therefore Indian: fur- 
ther, it is a male divinity ; and thirdly, it is identified with MAO, ‘ the 
moon,’ hy the crescents of that luminary arising from its shoulders. It 
must therefore be the 8oma t ^ andra of the Hindu Pantheon, who is 
represented with all these chai'acters in Moor, though the later work of 
Coleman makes him to be a two-handed divinity. 

The appellalion manaobafo, which so puzzled me on the former 
occasion, has at length, I think, found a satisfactory explanation. 

mdnff, in Persian, is an ancient name of the moon ; and 
hhagdy in Sanskrit, means ‘splendour, glory’; and is given as a synonym 
of the moon as weU as of the sun. In the Zend, then — the link between 
the Persian and the Sanskrit — we may naturally look for a compound of 
these two terms, such as manao-hago. It is well know n that the my- 
thology of the Saxon^ w^as derived from a Scythic or Central- Asiatic 
Boupcc, and their male deity Mona (whence our modem term, moon*), 
has been, by the learned, referred to the Persian vidng. I have, how- 
ever, found a much more convincing proof than these analogies afforded, 
that such is the correct explanation, in the Baron Von Hammer’s Prize 
Memoir ‘ Sur le culte de Mithra, son origine, sa nature, et ses myst^res,' 
Paris, 1833 ; for a copy of which I am indebted to the learned author’s 
perusal of my observations on the curious relics from the Panjab. 

^ The Baron von Hammer says that the word neith of the Eg^tians is evidently 
the same as the Persian whence also may be Braced the German naehi and 

the English mght. 

> In like manner I feel strongly disposed to connect the strange OAAO of our 
coins with O din o r Wodin of the Saxon mythos, an acknowledged derivative from 
the Sanskrit JTV Buddhoj Mercury. It is not a little curious tnat the verbal root 
of two of our present days of the week, Monday and Wednesday, should thus be 
discovered among a parcel of old coins dug up in the Ftuij&b! 
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In the catalog^ue of Mitiiraic inscriptions discovered in various parts 
of Europe, the Baron points attention to one in particular among 
Oruter’s collection, in which the word menottrannus denotes the 
deified moon : 

< Cette inscription est one des pins interessantes, k cause des deux mots de Meno- 
tyrannus et de Persidicus : le demier indique rori^me persane du culte de Mithra ; 
le Menotyrannus pent se traduire par ^ seigneur du mois’ ; mais malgr^ les objections 
de M. Rolle contre I’existenoe du dieu Lunus, je crois que cette existence pent tr^ 
bien dtre prouT^e, non seulement par tons les monumens astronomiques des orientaux 
modemes, dans lesquels la lune est repr^sent^e sous la figure d’un jeune garden de 
quatOTze ans ; mais, encore par la coincidence de la mytbologie Egyptienne, daim 
laquelle la lune, d'apr^s les ddcouvertes de M. Champollion, est une dLyinit^ mfile. 
Minfin, le mot MHN, dans lequel M. Rolle ne voit que le nom d*un mois, est effective- 
ment un nom persan de la lune, qui s*appelle tndh et mdng; c’est le moon des Anglais 
et le mond des Allemands, lesquels lui ont conserve son genro oriental.’ 

After this we can have little hesitation in translating MANAOBAro 
* lord of the months’ : — ^indeed, if we derive bafo from the Persian or 
Scythic 'lord or prince,\we shall have precisely the cor- 

responding term to tf^annua. 

Fig. 9. A gold com of Eanerkos from a drawing by M. Court. The 
rao in this seems to have a case for his bow strung behind his back. 
The reverse is mmilAr to that of a fine com of oohpki in Ventura’s 
series (fig. 9, pi. [zxii.] xzxviii., voL iv.), which, however, differs in 
having the hurt in lieu of the full-length of the prince. The legend 
APAOXPO has been before explained as * the great sun.’ ‘ One of his 
attributes, it may be presumed, rather than the god himself, is intended, 
by the female holding the cornucopia — ^typifying the fertility he bestows 
on the earth. 

Fig. 10 is a most important acquisition to our Mithraic series, as 
being the very link of connection between them and the Eanauj co!bs. 
Immediately after the publication of my former plate, lieut. Cunning- 
ham wrote to me from Ben&res, pointing out a coin in his cabinet of 
the class I had designated * links,’ having the seated female witk the 
cornucopia, but more perfect than those I had engraved, inasmucli as 
the legend to the left was preserved and legible as apaoxpo, the same 
as that of the standing figure. A duplicate of the same coin was also 
in Stacy’s cabinet, and on reference to the * Asiatic Besearches,’ pi. i., 
the letters of apaoxpo w^pre clearly legible on the reverse of fig. 6, a 
gold coin procured by Wilson from the bed of a tank in the HfigU 
district. 

The cornucopia, as a device, seems to have been copied from the 

1 The OPOOKPO of the copper coins may be deemed a still closer imitation of the 
Sanskrit drywH^ APA is the Persian orthography. 
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Boman coins of the Emperors, It is seldom or never to be seen on 
the genuine Greek coins ; nor is it found on our Bactrain series until 
the age of Azos (vith the exception of the copper coins of Antimachus 
and Philoxenus, the date ofttrhich is uncertain). Whether it bears any 
direct allusion to the legend may be doubted, — at least such allusion is 
entirely lost sight of the nlbment ure pass the boimdary into the Indian 
series. 


HINDU' COINS IMITATED FROM THE ‘ARDOKRO’ TYPE. 

Since my former paper on the Gupta coins of Kanauj 
appeared, very important acquisitions have been made to 
our knowledge of this before unknown dynasty, through 
the medium of coins and of inscriptions ; for both of 
which we are almost entirely beholden to the researches 
of Lieut. Cunningham and Mr. Tregear in the neighbour- 
hood of Benares. 

The inscription, in an ancient character, upon the 
column at Allahabad, interpreted by Captain Troyer and 
Dr. Mill in vol. iii., ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ had made 
us acquainted with the four first of the family;* namely, 
], Gupta, a Eaja of the solar race; 2, Ghatot Kacha, his 
{ton; 3, Chandra-gupta, his son; 4, Samudra-gupta, the 
fourth in descent; — and there the Allahabad record broke 
off with an intimation that a son was expected. 

The Bhitari Lat brought to notice by Messrs. Tregear 
and Cunningham, fills up the line of succession for three 
generations further (see pi. xxx., vol. v. ‘Jour. As. Soc. 
Beng.’, October^ 1836). We may so far anticipate the 
translation of this highly important record promised to 
us by Mill [see p. 240], for the illustration of our sub- 

> See Yol. iii, p. 344. [PrinRcp’s revised translation of this inscription is to be 
found at p. 233, anU,] 
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ject, as to state that the infant of Samudra was named 
Chandra-gupta 11. His son was, 6, Xum^-gupta; after 
whom followed, 7, Skanda-gupta — and there again this 
new authority breaks off. 

Now, to all of these (excepting, perhaps, the first), 
we can at present assign their respective coins from 
undoubted and numerous specimens ; and the succession 
of the devices on the obverse and reverse will be seen 
to follow just so much of modification from the original 
Mithraio model of the Ardokro coin as would be expected 
when the normal source was nearly forgotten, and Hindfi 
ideas ruled predominant. Moreover, we can, from our 
coins, add the name of Mahendra-gupta, and perhaps of 
Assa-gupta, to the list, and there is presumptive evidence 
of a second Samudra as of a second Chandra. Altogether 
we may reckon upon nine or ten generations, which, at an 
average of eighteen years, will fill a space in Indian history 
of nearly two centuries, of which no written account can 
be met with; — unless the passage in the ‘Vishnu Purana,” 
that the Guptas, a Sudra family, reigned over a part of 
Magadha, at the time of its compilation, be regarded as 
alluding to our dynasty. The sites whence their coins 
have been most frequently obtained, certainly agree with 
this description ; but the date assigned to the Furana 
must in this case be carried back a few centuries;^ and, 

1 See Wilson’s anaWsis of the Vishnu Fur&na, * Jour. As. Soc. Bong.', i. 440. 

3 tj annex Prof. Wilson’s full opinion on the probable 4ato of the Purhnas 
* The Pur&nas are also works of evidently different ages, and have been compiled 
under different circumstances, the precise nature of which wo can but imperieotly 
conjecture from internal evidence, from what we know of the history of religious 

pinion in India. It is highlv probable, that of the present popular forms or the 
Hindff relieion, none assumed uieir actual state earlier than toe time of Sankara 
Achhrya, tEe great ^aiva reformer, who flourished, in all likelihood, in the eighth 
or ninth oenturj. Of the Yaishnava teachers, Rhmliiiiiga dates in the tweliUi centuiy, 
Madhwhchflrjm in the fltlrteailli, and YaHabha in the sixteenth; and the Purftnas 
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by the Mlechchhas of the Indus, must be understpod the 
Indo-Scythians rather than the Musalmans. But I had 
intended to confine myse^ to an enumeration of the new 
coins, and to postpone speculation until we are thoroughly 
acquainted with them. ^To proceed therefore: — 

Fig. 11. One of two gold coins of Cunningham’s cabinet (the first 
procured at Benares, the second in Calcutta, now with Dr. Swiney), 
It is a duplicate of my own (from Conolly) with the unintelligible 
legend engraved as fig. 23 of pi. xxm. It was then alluded to as 
having the letters a little different frx)m mine, and was read Kragvpta 
Pa/raguf ptaj. Upon full consideration of each individual letter as com- 
pared with those of other coins, I do not think the second letter a g\ 
it is rather a hhj and the reading altogether Kubkdvu 

pa/raguja (adding the ja fr*om the obverse of my own coin, where it is 
quite iiistiuct) Now, we have gained experience enough fix)m our 
reading of this class of coins to expect that the legend, where it does 
not merely embrace the titles of sovereignty, will express some extra- 
vagant epithet. The final ja also (implying ^bom of,’) shews that the 
said epithet belongs to his father; and this will account for the omission 
of ja on one side of the coin, which would have the effect of malring 
the epithet apply to the son also. The present compound may thus be 
made up of ^ a dirainitive particle; HUT hhdvay ‘the mind’; 
upay a particle implpng similitude; Ragu (for Raghu) the grand- 
father of Rama, and bom of’ * or, united by, — Kuhhd^ wparaguja 

‘of the humble-minded, resembling-Raghu-bora.’ The name is unfor- 
tunately cut off fi'om the*margin. Two letters of it are visible under 
the r4ja’6 arm on the obverse, and look like IITH wa: but on reference 

seem to have accompanied or followed their innovations, being obviously intended to 
advocate the doctrines they taught. This is to assign to some of them a very modem 
date, it is true ; but I cannot think that a higher can with justice be ascribed to 
them.’ — Wilson’s ‘Vishnu Purhna,* preface, ix. x. : London, 1840. — ‘Another evi- 
dence of a comparatively modem date must be admitted in those chapters of the 
Purknas which, assuming a prophetic tone, foretell what dynasties of kings will reign 
in the Kali age. These chapters, it is true, are found but in four of the Purknas, 
but they are conclusive in bringing down the date of those four to a period con* 
aiderably subsequent to Christianity. It is also to be remarked, that the Vkyn, 
Vishnu, Bhkgavata, and Matsya Purknas, in which these particulars are foretold, 
have in all otner respects the character of as great antiqUity as any works of their 
class.* p. X. — * A very great portion of the contents of many, some portion of the 
contents of all, is genuine and old. The sectaiial interpolation or embellishment is 
always sufficiently palpable to be setRsidef^thont injury to the more authentic and 
primitive material.* p. vi.] 

1 I have worked out this solution, dictionary in hand; for the pandits could not 
aid me in the least: it is therefore quite open to criticism. 
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to my own coin, I have there no hesitation in reading it Samudra. 
The coin is in this case wrongfully placed at the head of the group in 
the plate ; bht, as there are two coins to one in favor of the reading Asa, 
I still hesitate to remove it ; for Assa-gupta is a known name in the 
Kashmir list; and it is, moreover, so like our Azos, that one feels in- 
clined to discover in it a coin of Yavanaso himself, the supposed founder 
of this Kanauj dynasty. 

Fig. 12. This beautiful coin is an unique in Tregear's possession. 
It is valuable on every account : as giving an additional link with the 
Mithraic coins (fig. 9), in the standing ‘cornucopia’ female ; as adding 
a new and much desired name to the coin list ; and as teaching a good 
lesson, in the most unequivocal and well-formed NAgari, of the styL of 
legend adopted by these sovereigns; to whom — whether from their 
extra-Indian, or their low origin, or their limited sway — the panegy- 
rist seems to have avoided applying the usual epithets of royalty, 
Mahdrajadhiraja. 

On the reverse, the reading seems to commence 

sa/rva-rajochchhatra, ‘ the chhatre or overshadower of all the rajas ’ 

then, on the right of the obverse, ^ . . . . Aawa- 

naruttama-ja Ghaitot ?) ; and, under the left arm, written perpendicu- 
larly in the Chinese fashion ^ Kacha, * Son-of-an-excellent-man- 
resembling-Kama, Gha(tot) Kacha.’ The only portion of this inscrip- 
tion missing is the second syllable of Ghatot, which may be replaced 
with confidence. The nija is sacrificing on the small Mithraic altar, 
and is dressed much in the Kanerkos style, though more fashionably. 

Fig. 13. Next in succession to Kacha comes Chandra. Of his coins 
I have already supplied several examples (see pi. xxii. fig. 18, also 
Marsden mlvii,), but to keep up the comparison of tho reverses, I here 
insert a very perfect sample from Cunningham’s cabinet, procjired at 
Mfrzapur. Legend, on the obverse — Jidja Sri Chafidra (the 

rest only partially visible), and, under the arm again, ^Chandra; 
on the reverse — ^ Sri Vihrama. I do not find any instance of 

the name on this form of coin being written Chandra-gupta, although 
it is distinctly so on the Pillar Inscriptions. He is the first to change 
the ‘trident’ standard of oohpki for the quasi Eoman eagle. He also 
prefers the bow to the spear. 

Fig. 14. Cunningham’s, from Gaya, similar to my own (Capt. 
Wade's) of fig. 16, pi. [xxii.] xxxviii. vol.«iv. Fig. 17 of that plate 
is another ; and seven are now kno^ of the same type, dispersed 
among us : but few, if any, have the marginal inscription so well de- 
veloped. As all the coins bearing simply ‘Yikrama' on them may be 
set down to Chandra-gupta, so all having pardhrama maybe 
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assigned to his son Samudra-gupta I. This legend is attached to the 
same sitting female as before on the reverse. The rdja on the opposite 
face is .just like his predecessors in costume and attitude, with ^ spear 
and eagle ’ standard. 

By means of Messrs. Cunningham’s and Tregear’s coins, added to 
my former specimen, the long legend on the obverse can be nearly all 
restored; it appears to be IJH WPfl .... • • • • 

Samara aata matagafjaj .... which may be translated 'having the 
strength of 100 mast elephants,’ and on the opposite margin vijaya- 
jatara .... In my former specimen, however, the final portion read 
aparajita-davaja. 

Under the arm, the word Smiudra is written in the perpen- 

dicular form, the u being apparently placed above the m, because the d 
had taken its proper position below. 

Fig. 15 is another Chondra-gupt#, from Stacy’s box, of which Tre- 
gear has a duplicate. Another is engraved in Mai'sden, fig. mlyiii. 
From the alteration of the device, and particularly the omission of the 
fire-altar on this coin, we might with plausibility set it down to 
Chandra-gupta II., but, on the safiae authority, we might make 
two Samuchras; for these princes seem to have imitated one another 
so closely, that we find the device of the raja and his ^vife (?) — ^like 
that of the 'raja and eagle’ standard — ^repeated on the Samudra coin 
(fig. 12) and, at a later period, on a coin of Skanda-gupta (fig. 24 of 
pi. [xxiii] xxxix. vol. iv.) with a change of costume. The i-aja’s name 
on this coin is disposed in two perpendicular lines, one on each side of 

the spear — Chandra-gupta: the second line, not very clear in 

Stacy’s coin, is quite distinct in Tregear’s, which reach ^ ’ me just too 
late to be substituted in the engraving. On the reverse, the 'cornu- 
copia’ ]^y is seated on a sleeping lion, as if to express 'ail will go on 
prosperously if ye rouse not the wrath of your ruler.’ On the left 
hand are the words iji the ancient character. The upper 

prolongation of the p perhaps indicates an anmicdra, and thus the 
reading maybe panoh-chhavaya, 'the five exceUences’ to wit, 

of a king. There is a fault in orthography, however, here, as in the 
legend of Ghatot-kacha: the words should be written Xflf pan^ 

cha chhavayas. 'NVliethor the word chhavaya, ‘light,’ may have any 
allusion to the five luminaries of the Mithraic worehip — the Sun, the 
Moon, Fire, Jupiter, and — ^it is impossible ^o say ; but that a king 

should possess five vii'tues we learn from various Hindu authorities. 

Fig. 16. An unique in Cunningham’s collection from Gaya. The 
female of the reverse having, in tho last, quitted her Grecian seat, has 
been here installed in one of a more genuine Hindu character— the 

24 
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lotuchflower. There is a peculiarity also in her attitude, both hands 
being turned up, and the elbows resting on the knees. The legend is 
unfortunate^ cut off. On the obrerse, however, to the left of the 
usual r4ja, we have, in very conspicuous letters, superposed in the 
usual style, ipnT* — ^proving that this is a coin of Kum&ra- 

^pta, the successor of Chandra-gupta^^ll., and thus far in accordance 
with the Bhit&rf monument. Lieut. Cunningham has another of the 
same prince, of quite a different type (described in srol. iv. p. 637) 
[p. 280, see fig. 28, pi. zxiii.] ; but what confirms Eum&ra*s succession 
to Chandra II. is, that there are devices common to the two, which be- 
long, as far as our researches yet go, to no others ; as if, on the accession 
of the new prince, the mint had continued the preceding device, mutaio 
namtns, until another was subsequently selected by the rising monarch. 
(See figs. 27 and 28, pi. [xxiii.] xxxix. vol. iv., * Jour. As. Soc. Beng.*) 

Figs. 17 and 18. For our acquaintance with the owner of the next 
coin in our series we are entirely indebted to Lieut. Cunningham. He 
first extracted his name from the Bhitarf L&t inscription, and subse- 
quently traced it on these two unique coins in his own, and on one of 
my collection, already published (fig. 24 of pi. [xxiii] xxxix. vol. iv.). 
Fig. 17 is from Gaya, and fig. 18 was dug up near a village four ko$ 
from Ghizipur. 

On the obverse, the general attitude of the raja is the same as 
usual, the waist a little more fashionable, the gaiters absolutely those 
of the last century ! and the hair or wig commencing to be curled in 
parallel rolls, as will be more fully developed hereafter. The name, 
perpendicularly disposed under the arm of both figures, is quite clear, 
'^K^Sianda; while on the reverse of fig. 18 it is as decidedly (in 
the" old character) Sri Skania-guptay the very name of 

the Bhit&rf lat successor to Kum&ra. ^ 

On comparing the plates — in the 'Asiatic Kesearches’ apd the 
* Journal ’—of the coin given me by Mr. Bacon, many years ago, and then 
thought rather suspicious, Lieut. Cunningham seon found its legend to 
be identical with his own, — a fact fully confirmed by re-examination of 
the coin itself. These three, however, are the only coins yet known 
of this name. One of them, 17, exhibits a new name on the reverse, 
for, unlike 18, it is certainly not Skanda-^gupta, but 
Eramamanda, which may be looked upon as a rhyming epithet — 
' equal to (or surpassing) Manda’ (Saturn or Tama). Mr. Tregear has 
lately got a duplicate of this coin, in which the reading is rather 
one and both jnay possibly be intended for 
Srt Ibimira. 

Tig*. 19, 20. We, BOV poM to another new acquaintance made oat 
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jointly by Cunningham and myself on a general inapeotion of the Onpta 
coins. Fig. 19 is in the Society's collection, and is engraved as 14 of 
the {dates in the 'Asiatic Researches,' vol. xvii., unread by Wilson. 
Upon recognizing the final letter, ndray we soon perceived the 
preceding letter — which I had before mistaken for a or S — ^to be the 
old If A ; and thus, with the vo^el above it, the name was immediately 
cleared up SH J\[ahendra. Another coin fix)m Gaya, 

belonging to Ounningham, turned out to be of the same individual as 
to the reverse, with some variations in the legend of the obverse. 
Under the arm of the latter, the letter ^ Aw seems to denote a KumAra ; 

^ but, on the margin, are evidently the words 
Maliendra, On the Society’s coin, fig. 9, the marginal inscription is 
more complex — as yet unintelligible ; then, between the 
feet, ^ Sri ; and, near the hand, the letter ^ gu of 'Gupta,' the inter- 
vening name being cut off. 

Pursuing the examination, we found the coins 29 and 80 of pi. 
[xxiii.] xxxix. vol. iv. — with the raja on horseback, and the seated 
female feedliig the peacock — to belong also to Mahendra-gupta. ' Ajita 
Mahondra* on the reverse, and ' Mahendra-gupta' on the obverse of 
30, are quite clear. I was before only misled by the letter A, which I 
read as the nasal n of the lat alphabet. 

I shall have occasion to recur to this name in the next plate, 
which contains those new forms of the Kanauj coin that are without the 
' cornucopia ’ female, and have not such direct analogy to their Mithraio 
prototype as is palpable in the whole of the le verses included in the 
lower half of the present plate. 


(pi 

Figs. 1,2. These two coins, from Tregear’s cabinet, are variations 
only /)f the original coin given to me by ConoUy, now become cele- 
brated as having opened the door to the understanding of the whole 
group. In that coin, however, the archer holds his bow in the wrong 
hand, whereas in the two present coins, and the one following, the 
position is rectified and the lion is better developed, particularly in 
fig. 2. Besides adding these fine specimens to our series, Tregear has 
made out the true reading of the legend on the reverse. Instead of 
%acha or pradya the word is Sinka-vikrama, 'the lion-hero,* 

which is consistent with the device, for it may be also understood as 
'conqueror of the lion.’ To whom, liowever,«thi8 title is to bo applied, 

' It is remarkable that in most cases the word tinha (or mow properly etnAa) ia 
written with an unknown letter superposed to the If. Thia must M me ntnl «, for 
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woidd itill liATe remained doubtful, but for the foitonate disoovezy of 
another coin, by the same indefatigable collector, in the prbliflo ndgh- 
bonrhood of Jaunpur, even while 1 was engraving the present plate. 

Kg. 8, the coin here alluded to, bears precisely &e same device, 
with variation only of the attitude ^f the warrior. The legend is 
diflhrent, the part visible being, on tiie obverse> 

SH . . tg Ihhmdra jayg; and, on the reverse, ift Sr{ 
M tJ m i r a Sinha. Whether the Mahendra here designed be distinct 
ftom the Hahendra^gupta of the 'cornucopia’ reverse, remains to be 
aaoertained. 

Figs. 3, 4, 5. From Tregear’s collection. These three coins — ^bear- 
ing the riga on horseback on the obverse, and a female seated sideways 
on a morhd or wicker 'stool ’ on the reverse — ^are essentially the same 
as were lately published, (figs. 29, 80, pi. [xxiii.], from Burt’s and 
my own coins) which I was then, however, unable to read satisfac- 
torily, from misapprehension of the letter h. The legend is in all 
exactly the same on the reverse, q^tta Mahendra : ' the 

unoonquered Mahendra/ The fepiale holds, in her right hand, vari- 
ously, a flower, a noose, or food for an attendant peacock, like that of 
the Eum4ra coins. 

On the obverse the legend is more variable. 

In 3, we have the letters ^ .... .... 

In 4, not legible . . 

In 6, EW • • not legible. 

Fig. 6. (Tregear). This coin resembles in aU respects the foregoing, 
excepting as to the legend, which is, on the obverse, beginning at the 
.... ^fg[^lparames/vara} Cha- or Make’ Jndra-gupta, On 
the reverse (the second letter being very clean on a duplicate coin in 
Cunningham’s cabinet) Vihrama. This napie so 

closely resembles the common pronunciation of Vikramajit (correctly 
writto Yikramiditya), that, although it may not belong to that cele- 
brated sovereign, it is very possible that matters appertaining to the 
history of the one may have been transferred to the other, and hence 
tome of the confusion, so perplexing to the historian, have originated. 

Kg. 7. An unique lately procured by Tregear. The r&ja on the 
<d>verBe is of a peaceful character, with hand extended, but no altar. A 
diminutive attendant holds a chhata over his head. The letters on the 
margin are not l^ble.^ On the reverse is ^e standing 'cornucopia’ 


fAkh ths snanrSra u now rabftituted. In ilg. 2 the letter is pslMblv an X ipi, to 
wbidi b snlgoined the ^ A; bat in ilgt. 1 anO 8, and in mj coin, Ute letter nu the 
fom of C • 
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female holding a well-depicted lotus-flower^ with a lateral ioioriptioa 
which may be read 1^41 if^n: Vihrarndditya ; but althou^ the 
length of the subjoined y exceeds that usually found in the d, and the 
di is not much like the ch^ it is^probable that the word is, ait»r all, <nily 
Vihrama Chandr 4 i: and we must not allow our sanguine 
imagination t<f rejoice in having at length hit upon a veritable coin 
of the author of the Samvat era; against which there is also a cogent 
chronological obstacle, in the date hitherto assigned to our dynasty of 
Guptas.^ 

Fig. 9 (Tr.) is introduced as a new variety of the Chandra-gupta 
coinage : only difiering from the numerous class before described, in 
the legends, which are, very clearly, on the obverse — 

Sri Chandra-gupta^ (the titles not legible) and, on the revoie, 
Sri Vihrama. 

Fig. 10, of Tregear’s collection, was engraved as a doubtful name, 
but I think it may be set down as belonging to Skanda-gtqdn. 

Figs. 11 to 15. This curious clafs of copper coins has not yet been 
brought to notice. They are, indeed, much more scarce than the gold 
coins of the same age, and hitherto only those of one individual of the 
family have been met with. It was not until Tregear’s highly-cuiious 
specimen, fig. 11, had flimished us with the style of Chandra’s copper 
coins, that we were led to re-examine our several collections, in which 
were found, and became legible, a few rare specimens of the same 
character 

Fig. 11 has the portrait of the raja on one side, with a smaller, per- 
haps female, figure on his left hand. On the reverse [a peacock]: below 

which, in very well d^ned characters, ^ 

{Sri ma)hdrdja Sri Chandra-gupta. 

Fig. 12 is a demi<coin of similar stamp, one of two belonging also 
to Tregear ; but, on the reverse of this, as in all that follow, the device 
is a bird, the same that figures on the military standard of the gdd 
coins, and which, Wilson says, 'looks more like a goose than a Roman 
eagle.’ The inscription is very well preserved, 

Chandra-gupta. 

Fig. 13 is from Stacy’s cabinet: the obverse, well executed, repre- 
sents the bust of the raja holding a flower ; beneath ^ • • • 

CH Vtkrama ; the next^letter may be W or 4t; but on the reverse are 
(fistinguishable the initial letters Sri Cha. . . . proving that 

the com belongs to Chandra-gupta. 

Fig. 14 is from Swiney’s cabinet, in all respects a duplicate of the 

1 Mr. Tregear hw dace vriiten that, on m-examiaitioii, the word is, palpablj 
'Yikiaiatditjra.* 
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last^ but the reverse legend is even more distinctly .... 
the lower part of the nira only is effaced. 

Fig. 15 had escaped notice in my ^wn cabinet. The head is more 
liighly finished than in the other specimens, but the legend could not 
hare been understood without their* aid : it is . . * . 

Before quitting this very interesting group of coins, I must not 
omit to notice the only silver specimen which has yet come under my 
observation; it belongs to Swiney, and is ... . a forgery! — not a 
modem one, but an actual false coin of the period when it was struck. 
It ia of copper thickly plated, but the silver plate is worn through in 
several places, exposing the interior nucleus. I have depicted it in 
pi. zxzi. fig. 21. 

Obvxrse. — T he raja in the original sacrificing attitude ; under his 
left arm, the letters ajaya or Rdja y . . . 

Eevehse. — Goddess (Durgd?) seated in the native fashion with cor- 
nucopia (or flower) and * glory’ — a small elephant with trunk uplifted 
for protection, on her right shoulder. The marginal inscription 
. . . . prahanau .... the last letter may be double n, 
but in neither manner does it present an intelligible word. 

SECOND SEMES OF IMITATIONS. 

We now pass to another eeries of coins evidently de- 
scended from the same * Ardokro’ type coin to which the 
early Xanauj group has been so satisfactorily traced. In 
the latter case, we have seen that the Hindu artists soon 
quitted the’x original, and exercised a fertile invention 
in varying "the device during several generations of 
princes: but in the coins we have now to notice, no 
claims to ingenuity can be advanced, unless it be for 
gradually barbarizing and disguising the original type, 
so that it would have been absolutely impossible to recog- 
nize th^ character of the extraordinary symbols on the 
later pieces, had yre not a numerous train of specimens 
to produce, in evidence of the gradual deterioration. I 
had already more Hum once engraved specimens of this 
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curious series, thinking them to he <nerely the link coins 
between the rao nano rao and the early Kanauj series. 
Among the Manikyala coftis was the only silver coin of 
the set on ^hich I hadf particularly remarked legible 
Sanskrit characters; which were of a form and age 
differing essentially from the Kanauj coin alphabet 
(so called). But now, through Cunningham’s careful 
scrutiny of all our available collections, I am enabled 
to produce a host of variable legends, which may he the 
means of developing by-and-bye a second royal dynasty 
of some other Indian locality, as successfully as has been 
the case with th*e Gupta fami^. 

Henceforward my readers should understand, and 
they will, doubtless, soon perceive the fact, that my coin 
essays are joint productions, and that I have an auxiliary 
at my elbow, far better acquainted with the. contents of, 
I may say, all the collections of coins in India, than I 
have leisure to become. "With his zealous aid in hunting 
out the unpublished varieties of every class, I hope to make 
these notices complete as far as discovery has yet pro- 
ceeded, and to do fuller justice to the numerous contri- 
butions I continue to receive from my numismatic co- 
adjutors in the interior. 

That the present class is totally distinct from the last, 
may be argued on many grounds : those are discovered in 
greatest quantity at Kanauj, Jaunpur, Gaya, and even 
occasionally in Bengal : — ^these are chiefly met with in 
Upper India, and in the Punjab. Cautley has sent me 
one dug up in the foundations of his residence near 
Sahiianpur ; Mr. Dean dug up some at Samehana, near 
Dihlf : bu^ the most ifiportant &ct in their history is 
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the extraction of one of the lowest members of the ^up 
from the Maniky&la tope by Ventura. Masson’s large 
oolleotion in Ai^hanisUn doeti not contain one of this 
type, nor any of the first or Kanauj serie^. They are, 
therefore, purely of Indian growth. To Upper India, 
the Panjab or Kashmir, then, we must turn our view in 
seeking the nidus whence they issued, and fortimately 
we have authentic lists of the sovereigns of some of these 
places to consult. 

But first, to enumerate the coins : — 

Fig 18. A gold coin (Stacy), weight 120 grs.,^ deserves to be men- 
tioned first, because the workmanship is nearest in perfection — in 
imperfection we might rather say* — to the nano rao, or Ardokro original. 
The legs of the couch, cornucopia, and drapery, are well defined. The 
raja on the obverse has his ^ trident’ standard, and his right hand out- 
stntched as over the fire-altar, but the altar is omitted. Under the 
right hand of the raja, both in this coin and in figs. IG and 20, occur 
the letters pasa^ either side by side, as in 16, or superposed, as in 
20. Under the left arm, which is elevated to hold a spear, is another 
perpendicular combination of two or three consonants, apparently 
K 5i and with the vowel The same monogram (or rather 

polygram) continues through the whole series. 1 foimerly took it 
for a sword-handle, which it exactly resem\)leB when the lowermost 
letter is hid. 

Fig. 20. (Stacy), the next best in execution, has the letters 
Sri Kri .... visible on the left of the female. 

Fig. 19. (Tregear: duplicate, Cunningham), continues the word; 

Krigodhaya (?) or Kribhodhdya, 

Figs. 16 and 17 of my cabinet have the letters • • • Sri 

Vifva .... or Vtkha on the former ; and TRfU .... Panala ... (or 
perhaps Vuala ?) on the latter. 

Numerous other specimens in gold might be enume- 
rated, but they generally contain even less satisfactory 
fragments of names than the above. All that can be 

‘ The weight of all these coins is nearly the same, being in fact the didrachmt of 
UieOrei^. 
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positively asserted is that the letters are Sanskrit, and— 
on these, at least — of the same alphabet as that we have 
designated No. 2 of thfe Allahabad Lat. 

The i^ver coins of this second series are much more 
scarce than the gold and copper ones. The three I 
possess — ^represented in figs. 1, 2, and 3 — appear also to 
be of a very debased standard, and to belong to a much 
later period. None of them retain more than the rudest 
semblance of the raja figure, and still less of the goddess., 
the latter has even been taken for a dagger, the former 
for a scorpion 1 The letters also are of a more modem 
formation, not differing ipuch from those of the tenth 
century, found at Sarnath and other places. Capt. 
Cunningham first pointed out to me the words 
8n Praidpa .... on figs. 1 and 2. 

[ As proposed at page 232, I now avail myself of the oppor- 
timity of supplementing a revised catalogue of the Gupta gold 
coinage, prefixing in each case the references the plates in 
the present volume, and inserting notes of any other examples 
of^ the different specimens to be found in the works of Marsden 
and Wilson. In regard to the plan adopted for the serial 
classification of types, I may premise that the alphabetical 
letters determine the leading characteristics of the coin devices 
peculiar to each class. Modifications from the standard exemplar 
are defined by distinguishing italics sufiixed to the indicative 
letter ; and mere varieties are marked by numerals prefixed to 
the literal denomination of the mint series to which they belong. 

Ghatotkacha. 

Glass A. PI. xxix. 12. * Ariana Antiqua,’ xviii. 14. 

Obtbbsb : — ^FuU-lengih figure of the king, olothed somewhat aftmr 
the fashion of the Indo-Soythians : tho right hand is extended towards 
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a Bmall Mithraio altar, the left clasps a standard emblematio of Ihe 
full moon.^ 

The marginal inscriptions on these, coins are still imperfectly 
determined. The six coins I have^^ had an opportunity of 
examining contribute the following letters : — ' 

or 

Prof. Wilson suggests the following reading : — 

* Kacha, having subdued the earth, secures victory by excellent deeds.’ 

Legend : (under the left arm) — ^ 

Reyebse : — ^Female figure erect, holding a fiower in the right hand, 
and supporting a cornucopia on the left arm. The latter is supposed 
to identify the figure with the Parvati of the apaokpo reverse of 
No. 9, pi. xxix., and No. 9 of pi. :fxii. Monogram, variant of 155, 
* Ariana Antique.’ 

Legend : — The exterminator of all r&jas.’ 

Chandra Gupta I. 

Class B. PI. xxx. 7. 'Ariana Antiqua’ xviii. 1. Freeling* 
B.M. Eden.^ 

Obvebse : — The kii^ standing erect, his left hand rests upon his 
khandd^^oT straight 'sword,’ while bis right is advanced in the act of 
casting incense on the usual miniature Scythic ^iltar. A ohhata, the 
Indian emblem of sovereignty, overshadows his head. The atten4ant 
introduced below his left arm grasps the staff of the umbrella. 

Legend:— I f. 

Proposed modification : — 

'Yikram&ditya, having conquered the earth, prospers.' (H.H.'W'.) 

> ['Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, iv. 375. Inscription Arora the Temple of Harshain 
Shekkvati, par. xviii. * Bv whom was placed on the top of the house of Siva, his 
own appropriate emblem, toe gojden figure of a full moon.’] 

* [ There is one letter, which 1 have been unable to identify, after the concluding If 
of the above transcript, which, as far as mere forms go, represents 1| or The 
name of Eaeha in the field has an W over the upper consonant.] 

* [Mr. G. H. Freeling, of^ the Bengal Civil Service— one of our most devoted 
numismatists— has liberalfy placed his entire cabinet at my disposal for publication.] 

* r The citations thus noted refer to a collection made some years ago by Lieut. 
Ounnuighi^ from whose hands it passed into the possession of the late Lord 
Auddand. It is now in the British Museum.] 
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BtTEBSE : — ^Female figure, similar to that in Class A., with the ex- 
ception that the left hand holds the flower, while the right extends 
a regal fillet. Monogram, 159, ‘ Ariana Antiqua.’ 

LxGENn : — Vtkkramdditya, 

2 B. A second coin, also in the possession of Mr. Freeling, 
contributes the concluding portion of the obverse legend in- 
serted above. 

The reverse device, though identical in character with that 
of coin B, offers a modification in the attitude of the figure, 
which is here exhibited in full front view, and draped with the 
transparent garments of Mao and others of the Kadphises 
group (pi. xxii. 10). Otherwise, it is far more Indian in its 
treatment than the copy, from the Grseco-Scythic models, to 
be found on the other coin. The monogram also differs from 
that in coin B, and assimilates to those found on the Ghatot 
Kacha pieces (pi. xxix. 12), except that it has the second cross- 
bar as in No. 160, ‘ Ariana Antiqua.^ The Vikrarndditya has 
but one ^ instead of the double letter (8E) in B. 

These coins have been attributed by Major Cunningham to 
Chandra Gupta II. ; but, on typical grounds aluiie, they must 
clearly be assigned *to the first prince of that name ; and I fur- 
ther draw the distinction, in regard to the titles, that the full 
Vikrarndditya seems to belong to the third monarch of the 
family, while the Sri Vikrama remains special with the fifth of 
the race. 


Class C. PI. xxix. 15. * Ariana Antiqua,' xviii. 3. Marsden> 
No. MLVIII. 

Obvebse : — D«^vice : King leaning on his spear ; facing him is a 
female figure. ^ 

Legend : — ^Marginal writing imperfect. (Under the arm) a 

Bevebsf • — ^Pirvatf, with cornucopia, seated on a recumbent lion« 
LxanD : — ' The five ezoellenees.’ 
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I assign the coins classed under C. to Chandra Ghipta I., 
but with some hesitation ; my chief ground for the attribution 
being the title on the reverse : there are, however, some minor 
typical indications that give strength to the ^ assignment, 
especially the appearance on Masson’s coin of the’ standard of 
the full-moon otherwise peculiar to Gba^t Kacha : or even sup- 
posing the stafP, upon which the Eling’s left hand rests, to be an 
ordinary q)ear or javelin, it is to be remembered that these 
weapons have definitively been superseded, in this position, on the 
corns on the Chandra Ghipta II., by the bow, which be adopts 
from his predecessor, Samudra Gupta. In Marsden’s coin, the 
family name of Gupta is inscribed in a line with the Chandra 
on the opposite side of the standard-shaft, a practice which 
seems to have been discontinued after the introduction of the 
bow into the coinage devices by Samudra Gupta. 


Samudra Gupta. 

Class D. PI. xxii. figs. 16 and 17, xxiz. fig. 14. ' Ariana 
Antiqua,’ zviii. 6 and 9. 

ObVebse : — ^The usual standing figure of the king : to the left of the 
field is seen the small altar of the Scythian prototype, associated now, 
for the first time, with the ‘peacock ’ standard (fashioned like a BoQian 
eagle). The king’s left hand rests upon a javelin. 

Legends restored (margin) : — 

Proposed modification : — 

< Oyercoming hostile kings in triumphant yictory (over those) opposing in a hundred 

battles/ (H.H W,) 

Legend: (under the arm ) — ^ 

Bbtbbee : — ^P4rrati seated on a nosed throne, with cornucopia and 
regal fillet. 

Legend ‘ The powerAil.’ 
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2 D. Britiah Auaeuxii. 

Obvors© deTioe as usual, but tbe xuarg^al legend is inserted 
in a’direot line parallel to the javelin, instead of following the 
circle formed by the edge of the piece. The characters may be 
transcribed thus : — 


3 D. Major BushJ 
Obtebse : — Device as in class D. 




Legend : — ^As in class D. (On the sides of the javelin) — ^ 


sT 


Reyeese : — As usual in class D. 


F 


Class E. PL xxxiii. fig. 19. ‘ Ariana Antique,* xviii. 7 and 8. 

Obveese : — The general outline of the device is the same as in class 
D, except that the ^ peacock’ standard is now adorned with pennons — 
and a further modification occurs, in the substitution of a bow for the 
previously cu#ent javelin, while the arrow in the right hand of the 
king supersedes the Indo-Scythic altar, which is henceforth usually 
discarded. 

The legends are, ordinarily, defective, but a well preserved 
specimen in the Eden collection, B.M., supplies the following 
letters : FF • • ^ FFWfFfilHfl. 

Eevsese : — ^Parvatf, as in class D. 

Legend : — ‘The invincible in his war-chariot.’ 

This term is applied to Samudra in the Allah&b&d L&t 
inscription— whom in his war-chariot none 
in the world can rival or withstand.* (‘ J.A.S.B.,’ vol. vi., 975 ; 
mipr&y p. 234.) 

Glass F. PI. xxxiii. 23, xxix. 11. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xviii. 10. 
Major Bush, etc. 

Obvebse : — ^Figure of the king, in a slightly varied attitude ; the 
right hand rests on the* hip-joint, the left is placed on the head of the 
battle-axe, which now appears for the first time : to the front of the 

^ [ To Muor J. T. Bush, of the Bengd Aniijr, it will be seen that I am ‘indebted for 
many of my ulvstrative qiecimene of thii dam of money.] 
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monarch is a standard surmounted by the device 6f a new moon, below 
or beyond which is the figure of a youth.' 

(The 'Ariana Antique ’ coin reverses the position of the two figures.) 

Legends: (Margin) — 9711^ 'Sovereign of 

kiogs, whose battle-axo is like Tama's.’ 

(Under the arm) ^ 

Reverse : — The ordinary Pirvati figure, but her feet rest on either 
'seeming fiame/ according to the ' Ariana Antique’ coin, or more usually 
on ‘the leaves of the lotus,’ in the Prinsep specimens. 

Legend : — ^ ‘ The battle-axe of Tama.* 

2 F. B.M. Eden. 

Obverse : — Typo as usual. 

Legends : (left margin) — . 

(right „ 

(Under the arm ) — ^ 

Reverse : — As usual. 

Class G. PI. xxiii. fig. 26. 

Obverse : — The king is seated on a species of couch, or chair, 
and is engaged in playing on the vlnd^ or Indian ‘ lyre.' * 

Legends: (Margin)— ^ On the 
footstool are the letters fir. 

Reverse : — Pdrvati, with cornucopia and regal fillet, seated on an 
Indian morhd. 

Legend : — (A coin in the Eden collection expresses 
the name 

Cl\ss H. Eden collection. Unique. 

Obverse: — The king, to the left, encountering a lion, against whom 
he is in the act of discharging his arrow. 

Legend : (Margin, right) — • - * The tiger hero.’ 

Reverse : — Parvati standing on a fish, or some marine monster ; on 
her right, a ‘ crescent ’ standard (as on the obverse of F.); on her left, 
a fiower. 

Legend 

' [*Of him (Samudra Gupta), when the accepted son was pronounced to bo the son 
of Devi, daughter of Mabhdaitya— ’ BbitRri Lht Inscription, p. 243.] 

> [Sumudra's ‘a^complishmonto in singing and pla]Hng *are adverted to in the 
24th verse of the Allah &b(id Inseription, ] 
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CiASsI. PL xziS. 31, 32. 'ATianaAntiqua,’xxiii.2. Freeling. 

Obtebse a richly bedecked horse standing before an altar. 

Leoeitd ; — TTWftnCW ^ ; below the 

horse, 

Beyehse : — Female holding a chauri ; the figure is draped in the 
light garments of the Chandri^ Gupta 1. style. 

Leoen® : — ' The hero of the Aswamedha.* ‘ 

I have but little hesitation in attributing this coin defini- 
tively to Samudra Gupta. The ‘Parakrama ’ title on the reverse 
would, in itself, go far to justify such an assignment, but the 
obverse title of Prithivi Vijayatya distinctly associates the 
identit}^ if the monarch with Samudra, who has applied to 
him a similar style of eulogy in the Allahdbad Pillar In- 
scription, where we read, ^ 
etc. * 


Chandra, Gupta II. 

Class E. PI. xxiii. 18, xxix. 13, xxx. 9. ‘Ariana Antiqua/ 
xviii. 4. Marsden, No. ml. 

Obverse : — Figure as above, E. 

Legends, imperfect. The following is a restored reading obtained 
from Col. Stacy's coins, (Margin) 

*His Majesty, the auspicious sovereign of great kings, Chandra Gupta.' 

(Vnder the arm) 

Eeveese ; — Parvatf seated on an elevated throne with cornucopia 
and regal fillet (in No. 18). The cornucopia is replaced by a flower in 
the Tater specimens (No. 13), and the throne is superseded by the 
' lotus ' seat (No. 9.) 

Legend * The illustrious hero.' 

2 E. No MLVii. Marsden. 

The obverse device presents a modification in the arrange- 

^ [ Wilson observes in regard to this type of coin . — * That the steed represents one 
dedicated to the A^wamed^ or solemn sacrifice of i^horse, performed only by para- 
mount sovereigns, cannot be doubted, from the inscription ^ Aswamedba-paraarama,' 
*be who bos the power of the Aswamedha rites’ (*.Mana Antiqua’ 421,) See aim 
Tod, i., 68, 76, 683, etc.] 
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ment of the bow, which is turned inwards and touches the side 
of the figure, while the is inscribed in the field outside of 
the bow-string. Legend, to the left, 

Class E a, B.M. 

OfiVEBSE : — Figure seated somewhat jn class Q, but the vind 
is wanting, and the left-hand rests on the couch, while the right is 
upraised. 

LEGEHn : (Margin)— 

Reyebse : — Parvatf, as in Class D. 

Leoeni) : 

Class J. PL xxx. 6. 

Obveese : — King, on horseback, proceeding to the right, with lance 
at the charge. 

LtGEXD • • • wr ^ qrqf 

Reveese : — Parvatf, to the left, seated on an Indian morhd, with 
fillet and flower. 

Legend : — fWlW ‘ The unconquered hero.' 

Kumara Gupi'a. 

Class D a, B.M. 

Obverse : — Device ^niilar to that in class D, with tho exception 
that the king has the Jehandd as in class B, indieu of the javelin. 

Legekd: (Margin)— 

(Outside the arm ) — ^ 

Reveese ; — Parvatf, as in the modified form of F (xxx. 9). 

Legend 

Class E i. Frecliiig.® 

Obveese : — Device as is usual in class E. 

Legend : (^largin)— Hfl . . . 

% 

(Below the arm) Ff 

T 

« [TO »»TOt appears ns one of the prefixes to Chandra Qupta II/s name in 
the Buitfiri Lfit inscription : * J.A.S.B.’ vi. 4, a»tey p. 240 j 

2 [ The first and third letters conjectnraily transcribed in the above legend are not 
to bo abs«)lutel^ relied on ! ] 

) [ TliU coin, though a cast, and in so far a forgery— appears to have been njpto^ 
dttceu from a gciininc original, j 
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Beterse ; — Pdrv'ati, seated cross-legged ' on a lotus : the right 
hand holds a dUet, or at times, a flovrer : the left rests either upon the 
knee er on the side of the figure. 

Legend Sri Mahendra, 

5 £ 6. PJ. xxix. 20. V^jnana Antiqua,’ xyiii. 12 
Obverse Device, as usual. 

Legend : — . . . . . . (under the arm) — 


6 E i Freeling. 

Obverse : — Device, as in No 3 E h . 

Legend : — . . . 

The full legend on the silver coins gives : — 



Dtv(o) jayati vijitavantr atampati{h) JTitutara Oupto 


His Majesty Kum&ra Gupta, who has subdued the eartl^ rules ’ 


7 E 6. Col. Stacy. 

Obverse ; — Device, as usual. The name ol ^|TT octapies the 

left margin. There is no name or initial under the arm 


E c. PL xxix, 10. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,' xviii. ll. The name 
of the king is given, in this coin, as abo\e, but it oflfers the 
peculiarijby of being placed in a line witli the bow-sstring outside 
the arm of the figaire, ns in 2 E of Chandra Gupta II. 


Class K. Tyjie, similar to pi. xxx. 1. 

(Unpublished coin of Col, Stacy’s cabinet.) * 

Obverse : — King, facing to the right, aimed Avith a bow, shooting a 

lion. ^ ^ 

Legend : — ‘ Kumara 

Gupta, of might like a lion’s, most piusperous.’ 

Kevebse : — Parvatf, seated on a lion ; her right hand extends the 
fillet ; the left, which retts upon her knee, holds a flower. 

; Lxgend Sinha JHahenira. 

> [ This coin is also a cast arom a genuine original.] 


25 
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K (7. PL XXX. 8. 

Obveese: Leo^^d— . . . 

Betebse : Legend — 

Class L. PL xxiii. 25. 

Obteese : — The king, facing to the left, armed ^nth' bow and arrow, 
attacking a lion. 

Legend . . . 

Hevikse : — Pirvatf, Avith fillet and flower, seated on a lion. 
Legend Sri Sinha Vikramah. 

Class K b, PL xxx. 1, 2. 

Obteese, as above, class K. 

Legend : — ? 

Bb^tirse, as above, class K. 

Legend t^niTR: , 

Class H a. PL xxiii. 28. 

Obverse ; — Erect figure of the king, discharging his arrow at a lion. 
Legend : (Under the arm, — 

Reverse : — Female figure standing, with flower in the left hand ; 
the right is extended towards a peacock. 

Legend : . Kumdra Gupta .... 

Skaxda Gupta. 

n 

Class E h. PL xxiii. 22 ; xxix. 17 ; xxx. 10 (?) Marsden mlv. 
Obverse, as in class E a. 

Legends : — Imperfect. fUndcr the arm) — ^ 

Reverse : — Parvati, seated, cross-legged, on lotus flowers. 
Legends: (on 22 and 17) — Kramddityah, 

,, (on 10 and 18) — Sri Skanda Gupta, 

CiJtss M. PL xxiii. 24. 

Obverse : — King, to the left of the iicl^, holding a bow ; the ' pea- 
N)ck ’ standard occupies the centre, and a female figure fills up the 
space on the right. 

Legend : — Hegiblc. 

Heveiise Pin^atf, on lotus leaves, with flower and fillet. 

Legend : — ^ ^ Srt Sianda Gupta , 
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Mahendra Gupta (?) 

Class J a. PI. xxiii. 30. Marsden, mlix. 

OavEESE : — ^Horsemen as in class J, but without the lance. 

Legend 

Keveese : — Female seated a morhd, feeding a peacock. 

Legend ajita JIahendra. 

Variants. PI. xxx. figs. 3, 4, 5. ‘ Ariana Antiqua/ xviii. 
^'16, 17. 

Cl.\SS J 6. L^npublished. Freeling. 

Odveese : — Device, as is usual in this class, with the exception that 
the horseman is proceeding to the left instead of to the right. 

Legends : — Undeciphered. 

Ueveese : — Parvati, w'ith peacock. 

Legend;— * — E. T.] 


(PLATE XXXI.) 

On fig 3, on a former occasion I had 011*6047 reod Sri 

yug . . . but, as there are traces of a cross-line to the loop of the thiid 
letter, I am inclined to adopt rather the reading .... ya$a .... 

‘ glory’, foi-ming, in composition, many Indian names, as Yasa Yigraho, 
Yuso Yanna, Y'aso Pula, Yaswant, etc. 

The two earliest specimens of the cojiper series, figs. 
4 and 5, are from Stacy^s and Cunningham’s cabinets 
respectively. The first has several Icttei-s in the old 
character : under the left arm, perpendicularly, . . 
saf/adha ; and, on the exterior, wt . . viaka. 

Fig. 5 is, in reality, a forgeiy of a gold coin : the i*emains of the 
ancient gilding are still pcreeptible in the angles. The monogi'om is 
the same as in fig. 18 of tjie lost plate. 

Figs 8 and 9 oi’o selected from Stacy’s box ns examples of the name 
of ^ inm Sri Pratdpa in the tAvo forms of alphabet. Probably they 
belong to different individuals of the-some fiimily name. 

Fig. 8 is a valuable uni(iuc in Dr. Swiney’s dniw'ers, with a multi- 
tudo of letters that Imvo usuiped the natural potttkm of anus, cornu- 
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copk, throne, and nil such appurtenances! On tho obverse are the 
letters : on the opposite face, Sn Vinada or 

Virava. . and, to tho light, manded, . . . 

Fig. 9. The word Sr4 is still pcr(*eptible. 

Fig. 10 IS introduced (from my collection) merely lo shew the complete 
barbarism that finally 2 )rcvailed. Such rude pieces Vrc to be had in 
plenty, fof one that contains a trace of writing. ‘Pratapa* is the com- 
monest name on those that arc by any means legible. 


THIRD SERIES OF IMITATIONS. 

The next nve coins of my plate represent a very 
numerous class of Hindu coins, gi-otesque but very bold 
in execution, and attempting refinement in the position 
of the right hand of the raja, and in the sitting posture 
of the reverse. Having pointed out the prototype — of the- 
European coat, pantaloons, gaiter and wig — on one series, 
I must not pass unheedingly the epaulette so faithfullyand 
curiously portraj^ed on the obverses of this series ! I 
am induced to consider them a third instance of imitation 
of* the ‘Ardohro’ type, from their general aspect and atti- 
tudes : — moreover, the cornucopia • is traceable in the 
earlier pieces, as figs. 13 (Stacy) and 14 (J-Pv) As 
they deteriorate, the limbs are leppeu ofif, as usual, to 
make way for Xagari chapeeters ! This is well exem- 
plified in fig. 11 (Cunningham) and 12 (Stacy). Fig. 
i7 (Swincyl maj' be regarded as the ultimate degradation 
of the tjqie. 

Of legends, \ye have, in fig. 15^ on tho margin . . . 

go. . On fig 16, reverse, tho letter ^j. On fig. 11, (m 
either arm of tljc sitting, figure, ^ 8n di (?) and on 

12, several uncertain letters scattered about, if ^ it ft. 
tA Ote last et ^hc set, the letter if stands alone. 
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It would be vain to attempt any explanation of 
such vague symbols. Of this series of coins, M. Courtis 
drawings contained many^good samples. They ai*e plenti- 
ful in the JPanjab, lessfc so in Upper India, and com- 
paratively rare in Afghanistan. Masson has only given 
one, and that very degraded. 

[Lieut. A. Cunningham, whose name is so frequently cited 
in laudatory and thankful acknowledgment by Prinsep, has 
since achieved a spicialite in this department of nimiismatics, 
by his comprehensive article attributing the third series of 
imitations frum the apaokpo tjq)e to their legitimate domoiu, 
the kingdom of the H&jas of KaShmir.' I insert an abstract of 
the decipherments published in that paper, Icanng the modi- 
fications in the chronology of Kashmir, proposed by the author, 
for notice in their proper place in the ‘ Useful Tables.* 

List of Coixs Published by Lieut. Cuxxixgh\m. 


1. Tou\.m.\na 

..(common) Obv. Sn TorahHi(}ta) 


Rev. Jat/(f. [pi. \Axi. 13,11.] 

2. Saxkaka Vermma (very rare)- Obv. Saiih'a(ra) 

. 

Rev. Vvnnnia. 

•3. Goi’ala 

(veiT rare) ObA. GojKiJa 


Rev. Virnnini. 

4. SuOAMOHA 

(very rare) Obv. Sri Sugaudhii 


Rev. Dcviu 

5. Ghakka Vekmma 

.. (uiiiquo) Obv. Ch(x(kra) 


Rev. VermhHx. 

6. Yasaskaha 

... (luiique) Obv. Yaska ra 


Rev. iievd. 

7. ilSHEMA Gvn'A... 

(rare) Oln. ... tit Kslhnia 


Re\ . Dvra, 


* [4lCnmiiiiuitic Chrvmclc,’ rol. \i. p 1, (1843)] 
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8. Abhimana Gvpta.. (unique) Obv. Ahhima(H(t) 

Rev. Oitpta. 

9. Nandi Gupta (veiy rare) pbv. Nandi Ga 

Rev. pta. 

10. Didda Rani (very common) Obv. Sri didda* 


Rev. Dcvd, [pi. xxxi. 11.] 

11. Sangkama . (very common) Obv. Sangnima lia - 

Rev. ja Deva. [pi. xxxi. 12.] 

12. Ananta (rare) Obv. Ananta Ea- 

Rev. ja Deva, 

13. Kalasa (common) Obv. Kalam Ea- 

Rev. ja Deva, 

This coin was called P&d&ka during this icign. A.C. 

14. IIausha (very common) Obv. Ilarsha Eaja 

Rev. Deva, 

15. Su&sALA (very rare) Obv. Sri Snsha{fa) 

Rev. Deva, 

16. Java Sixha.. (rare) Obv. Sri Jaya Sinha 

Rev. Deva. [^Siuha 


Variant (very rare) Obv. »SVf Mefrnta (?) Jaya 
Rev. Deva. 

17. Jagv Deva (very rare) Obv. Jaga [pi. xxxi. 15.] 


Muhammadans. 

1. Zain u. 'A'uidin, a.h. 841, a.d. 1437. 

Obv. 

Rev. ^ 

2. Hau3aii Shah. 

3. Hasan Shah, ^ted a.h, 874. 

4. Muhammad Shah. 

5. Fateh Sh.\h. 

I myself have had but few opportunities of improving the 
list of published illustrations of tJu' coinage of Kashmir, but I 
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may mentioR the acquisition, some years ago, of a no^^eltj^ in 
a piece bearing the name of Bhima Gupta. Mr. E. C. Bayley, 
whose cabinet is peculiarly rich in this series, has favoured me 
with the following note on ‘^he new names recently discovered 
on the coins of Kashmir: 

* In the British Museum is a coin of Avanti Deva, who is 
placed by Major Cunningham in 1159 a.d. 

* In my cabinet are several coins yet undescribed : of these 
one bears the name of Harya, a reading confirmed by a similar 
but less perfect coin in the cabinet of Sir H. M. Elliot. It is 
of an execution more nearly approaching to the Indo-Scythic 
coins than any yet discovered, and may, perhaps, therefore 
belong to Aiya Raja, whose date, by Major Cunningham’s 
calculation, ranges from 360 to ?83 \.i). 

‘Another coin, reading Sri Z7. . , can, from its execution, be 
only assigned to Unmatti Varmnia, who, in Major Ciuining- 
ham’s table, is placed between 936 and 938 v.d. 

‘ A third reads, apparently, Galhana, but is posbibly Salhana, 
who is, perhaps, the Salha or Salila of the lists, and wlioso date 
is 1110-11 A.l). 

‘ Besides tliese, there is a coin of similar type ajiu execution tc 
the last, and of about the vuuo jku iod, m hu h reads, clearly, Prafapa. 
No bucli name ap})ear^, houe\er, so lou’ doAvn in the Kashmir 
lists, anil it must belong, therefore, to some petty usurper ; or 
is, perhaps, an indieation that the t)pe of the Kashmir coinage 
was adopted aKo by seme of the small neighbouring kingdoms. 

‘In addition, moreo^el^ to the coins of the ^luhaiunuulaii 
kings of Kashmir enumerated by Major Cunningham, my cabinet 
contains specimens of ISikander Biitshikan, Babrani (^aii usurper 
during the time of ll«san 8hah), Na/uk ^hab, Ibrahim, Ism^, 
and Yiisiif yiiih Clmkk.’ 


To dispose of aii interesting series of eoiiis of pi'oximate 
locility, ihoiigli of more modern epoi h, 1 further uM*il myself of 
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Hr. Bayley’s aid, and an original memorandum of his on 
the Coinage of the Kings of Kangra : — 

Amongst the coins most abundant in the neighbourhood of the Upper Jalandhar 
Dohb, may be cited a series in copper and billon, which is evidently descended from 
the * ball and horseman ' t}'pe. 

The earlier examples are, in fact, merely coarsely-executed imitations of this 
original, and bear, in appropriate identity, the common superscription of * Sri Samanta 
Dera.’ ^ 

Later ana more degraded examples bear also, in Tarions positions, other proper 
names, and at last one side is exclusively occupied by the legend 

In the proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta for February and April, 1863 
(Noe. 2 and 3 *J. A.S. B.' for 1863, voL xxii.) will be found two notices of mine, 
identifying this series as the coinage of the Hindu rhjas of Xagarkot, or Kangra, the 
Trigartta of the ancient Hindfis. 

These kings were Rkiput<; of the Kutoch tribe ; and the last sovereign of any note 
among them was the Sansar Chand, of whom honorable mention is made by the 
traveller Moorcroft. 

I then nsponed that I had been able, by the aid of the local Bans&valis, or * genea- 
logies, to decypher seven of the names which occur on the coins, viz. . — RCip Chand, 
Prithi Chand, Hari Chand, Sring&r Chand, Trilok Chand, M6gh Chand. Apdrvva 
Chand. 

In the latter number of the * Jour. As. Soc. Bcng.,' there was likewise printed a 
communication from Major Alexander Cunningham, ^ from which it appeared that ho 
had previously been working in the same track, and that his identifications had, some 
years before, been forwarded to the then Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 
though their publication had, for various reasons, been deferred. 

Ifajor Cunningham further stated that he was able to extend the list of names 
occniring on the coins, to fcurtccn ; and it is understood that he is in a position to 
illuamnte much of the ancient history of the dynasty, by inscriptions (of which there 
ale several in the Kangra valley,) and by notices extracted from various Sanskrit and 
Mafiomedan authors. 

His memoir wiU doubtless be of much value;— the chief interest, however, which 
these discoveries jkmscss, is the general fact they establish that, in the isolated locality 
of Kangra, the old conventional type of Hindd coinage maintained its ground long 
after it had fallen into dLsu<*c on the plains of India. 

There, c>en as roridified by the Mahomedan emperors, it probably did not survive 
beyond the rtign oPXa«ir-ud-din MabmQd, which closed in J266, a.d. 

On the other hapd, the kings of Kangra impressed their name on coinage of this 
type as early, at levt, as the reign of the Sult&n Firoz Tugblak of Dihli, which 
monarch reigned from 1361 to 1388, a.d. Some of the anonymous coins are pro- 
bably of a considerably earlier date. ' , 

Again, on the coins of trilok Chand may still be traced the rude outline of the 
horseman's figure. 

Now, Trjiitk Chand is stated by the local chroniclers to have rcvoltod against 
Aurangzdb, and to have pkid the penalty of his revolt by defeat and death. This 


‘ [ fy. ‘ Ariaw. Antique, ’'pl. xix., figs. 1?; 22, 30.— E.C.B.] 

* [V. l. xlSffp. 310-081.1 
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probably occurred early in Aurangzdb's reign, say about 1660 for there i 
abundant evidence to sliow that during the latter part of his reign, his power was 
supreme in the Kangra lulls 

This extreme date, however, is very possibly somewhivt lower than that to which 
the eontinuom use of the dcuvatlvc Jfrom the bull and hnrscin.in ' type can be traced. 

Trilok Chard’s coinage was i)y)st probably a mere revival^ in assertion of his 
attempted independence; at least, it would appear, from the account given by 
Ferishta, that Akbar established his authority comphtly throughout the Kangra 
Hilb, almost immediately after his accession. Indeed, the then R<ija of Kangra 
(Dharm Chand) fell at the battle of Phnipat, which gave to Akbar the empire of 
Hindiistkn, and it was not improbably his adhesion to the cau'sc of the Afghhn 
dynasty, which induced Akbar to carry his arms into the mountains 

Neither is it probable that, having rcndcicd himself paramount in this ancient 
kingdom, and in the flush of his recent success, that Akbar would ha\c left to the 
Rhja the coveted privilege of coining , and his immediate successors were not likely 
to have relaxed tlicir authority. 

Probably, therefore, the consecutive use of the old type ended about a.d. 1666 ; 
but even this date brings us to a period of neaily three centuries subsequent to the 
time when it had become obsolete on the plains of llmddsthn ] 


FOURTH SERIFS. 

These shadows of the Kanerkun king are like Dun- 
can’s issue: — ‘A fourth? — start eyes! what, will the 
line stretch out to the crack of doom ? another yet ? ’ 
Such is, however, the singular fact ; whether they 
‘reigued in this kingdom’ consecutively, or in sub- 
divided portions of it, there can be no doubt of the 
common source whence this numerous progeny have 
borrowed their family features. Amid the hundreds of 
each kind, now open to our examination and selection, 
the progress of deviatioUj^ can readily be followed : and 
it is not a little curious to see the different results of 
corruption arrived at by different engravers or moneyers, 
in the course, perhaps, of a few ^notations. In one 
case, we come to a kind of dagger ; in another, to a few 
dots and strokes ; and, in the present instance, to a kind 
of heart, formed of the knees and petticoat of the seated 
fomalo! The best of tho three coins depicted in the 
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engraving are from Mohan LaPs collection; the worst 
from Cautley’s disinterred Behat relics, where a Isfrge 
proportion of these ‘heart’ coins was found in associa- 
tion with the supposed Buddhist' coins described in Art.. 
X. I can find but one approacli to a letter* on any of 
them, viz., the to the left of the well-formed ‘ raja ’ in 
fig. 16. It is hardly sufficient to confirm their Indian 
origin : and it must be noted that this species is found 
in abimdance farther to the north-west than any of the 
others. 

Thus, Masson says of them : ‘ This series is very ex- 
tensively foimd in Western Afghanistan. The obverse 
has a rude figure of the prince, clad in mail, with the 
accompaniment of the fire-altar,’ (not visible in oufs, but 
clearly so in Masson’s dra\vings) ‘ and, on tho reverse, a 
figure seated on a tliroue with her foot on a footstool. 
On no one coin of the class have I been able to detect 
the legend, although they appear in some instances to 
have had characters* intended for such. Figs. 61 to 03,’ 
(those tliat shew the chair, the coniucopia and noose) 
‘are generally found at Beghram: figs. 04 to 65,’ (those 
having only the outline of a heart) ‘ are the typos preva- 
lent on the banks of the Indus and in the ranjiib,’ — 
and, as Ave have stated above, near Saharanpur in India 
proper. This series has, undoubtedly, a better claim to 
bo considered the genuine descendant of the ‘ Ardokro ’ 
coin in situ than any of the three preceding series. 

To sum up my rtfvicAV of these coins, I cannot help 
remarking hoAV great an analogy exists between the 
circumstance of these several ‘adoptions, by subordinate 
imitators, of a prominent form of coinage that had pre- 
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vailed for centuries under a paramount rule j and the 
nearly parallel catfe of the Shah ’A'lam coinage of the 
last century, the very words and form of which were 
copied by the numerous 4‘ajas and nuwabs who assumed 
the privilege of coinage upon the dismemberment of the 
Dihli monarchy. In many places, a few years only 
have sufficed so to disfigure the Persian letters as to ren- 
der them quite illegible and barbarous. 


PALA Oil DEVA DYJlASTy OF KANAIJJ. 

By May of filling the plate, I have engraved at foot 
two new specimens of thi^ djTiasty, brought to light 
since the publication of*pl. xxvi. 

Fig. 19 is taken from a cast of a gold coin in Col. T. P. Smith’s 
possession. Some of the letters are new in form, but they may possibly 
be read Sn mad V^grahapdla deva. 

Fig. 20 is an uriKiue copper coin of Cumimgham’s. On the ob- 
verse, the four-handed god is emshing a demon, instead of being 
seated in the usual serene attitude. The legend on the other side may 
be read, ^ ^ Sri mat Frithvi deca, a namv < eurring in the 

Dihli list as having feigned at Labor a.d. 1176-1192: but not to be 
foupd among the many names which inscriptions have given us of the 
Bhiipalu family of Kanauj and Benares. [At the time my note on 
these coins (page 292) was set up, I was unaware that Prinsep had 
already published in this article a decj^iherment of the coins of Prithvi 
Deva.] 

Masson has figured a third new name of the same 
group, which I have inadvertently neglected to intro- 
duce in this plate, as I had intended. The letters that 
are visible are ^ ^ Sn ma . . . miramara^ 

. . • deva. The first and last letters arc half cut off, and 
the vowel may be an a, se that the reading may possibly 
be Sn mfat Kujmdra mahfd RajuJ deva. Masson says 
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that * at Kabul, coins of this peculiar type are met with 
occasionally in the bazar, generally* of gold. A large 
pared was dug out of the soil, three or four years ago, 
near Koiindcr, a village of Koli-daman.’ He places them 
us the last of the Indo-Seythio series, not ha/ing, at the 
time of wi’iting, seen what had been made of them here. 
If the sitting female be indeed a far dcseendant from 
the Mithraie goddess, the long interval of six or eight 
centuries will fully account for the magnitude of her 
transformation. 

It is a great pity that the hoard discovered at 
Korindor was not secured at once. It might have con- 
tributed very matcriall)' to oiu* classification of this 
second Zanauj dynasty. A 'great many specimens 
of the same sort must also bo scattered about in the 
cabinets of retired Indians at home ; and we may hope, 
now that Prof. Wilson has commenced upon the task of 
examining the coins in the Royal Asiatic Society and 
India House collections, that specimens will flow in to 
him from all quai’tcrs to be deciphered and described. 
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XIV.— NEW TYPES OF BACTRIAN AND IXDO- 
SCYTIIIC COINS, ENGRAVED AS PL. XXXII. 

I did not oxpoct to bo s-o soon summoned to I’o- 
sume the graver in the department of Bactrian medals ; 
but to do so when sueh novel and interesting specimens 
arc handed to me is no less an obligation than a pleasure. 

The two main attractions of my< present plate arc re- 
presented, with scrupulous regard to fidelity, from the 
coins themselves, which Avere entnisted to me for the 
pui’ijose by their fortunate posscssoi's, as soon as they 
were discovered. 

No. 1 is an unique of Am} iitas, a nam*' entirely new 
to Ilactria : it is a square coin of bronze latel}' procui'ed 
by Stiify from the raiijub, in oxcollont LTvation. 

Obmiu^e : — JUist of the piiiuc, a cuiioiis luj), '\^hith may 

ji^ssibh uprcM'iit the lio.itl of aii doplunit, i>ut, horn the surface being 
worn, ( aiinot exact 1} be made out. lA'gend, on llircc sides of tlie square, 
BASIAEnS NIKAT0P02 AlV!TNT(ov) 

lliA : — A standing figure of Minerva, with helmet, shield and 

siiear; Iku* right hand extended in tohen of peace. Square monogram. 
Legend, in Ihietro-Vehh i — T'lu;9T'l.>AyL'Fn\U I (quasi) malahuo 
djaladc amido [!Muluirajasii Jayudliarasa A'mitasa]. It will be at once 
perc(‘ivod that the native epithet eorrt'sponding to vvKOTopov is the 
«une as that for viKrj<popov on the coins ol An helms i^page 352 ), imdj, 
before, on the coins 5f Aiitialkides and Antiraaclius, with the cxeeptk)]^ 
only of the first letter. The word was thci'c read T^\a 9 ; the iuiftial 
9 a being substituted for the a d of the Archelius and AmjTitna^uins. 
The third letter in those caseS is also rather \ I than of Ti^hicb the 
value is ns yet unkno'titTi. I.have called it ad interim 
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Fig. 2 is, if possible, a more valuable acquisition than the aboye> 
being the first queen of Bactria yet discovered. Dr. S^viney obtained 
the coin among Kararaat ’All’s collection. It was thickly coated mth 
the rust of ages, and, from the helraeted head on the obverse, was 
looked upon as a Menander, until the* Doctor set about cleaning it 
carefully with a hard brush, and, perceiving a variation «f the legend, 
showed it to Capt. Cunningham, who immediately recogidzed, Avith a 
feeling of intense delight, the undoubted title of a female sovereign — 
BA21A122A2 eEOTPon(i)s) [SEOTPanoY] AFAeoKAEiAS, ^ of the queen 
Agathoclea, the god-nourisher.’ This very curious epithet, Oeorpoiri } 
a word not to be found in the lexicon — must have been coined on pur- 
pose for the queen-mother, after the Oriental stj’lo of flattery, in allusion 
to her royal offspring. 

Reveuse : — ^Hercules seated on a rock (or a morhd), resting his club 
on his right knee. The Pelilvi legend is, most imfortunntelj", so indis- 
tinct in one or two places, as to preclude the possibility of our making 
out the true reading. The first word seems to differ in no way from 
the ordinary 'pin\u malakdo^ ‘ kilig’ : and the second would appear 
to be radaho^ cfOTqpo ^ : then follow two shoii words which I 

am totally at a loss to expound, though the individual letters are clear 
enough. [Mah&rajasa Tradatasa Dhamikasa Stratasa.‘] 

To these two uniques I have subjoined some new types 
of Euthydemus, Menander, and Eucratides, which have 
not yet been engraved, though some have appeared in the 
lithographs of Masson’s drawings. 

Fig. 3. A silver tetradrachm of Euthydemus, now in Dr. Swiney’s 
cabinet, having a standing Hercules on the reverse, in lieu of the seated 
figure. The coin must have been originally very beautiful, but wc 
learn from the memorandum of Kanimat ’Ali, who purcliascd it at 
Kabul, that it waa taken to Dr. Geroid, who deemed it spurious j or not 
silver ; ® this induced the vendor to put it in the fire (cased in clay) to 
ascertain the fact, and the smoothness of surface and clearness of out- 
line were thus destroyed. The beaux reetea ore still sufficient to excite 
admiration. 

Fig. 4 is from Masson’s drawing of a small copper piece of Euthy- 

^ [ Wc arc now able, to eitc several now specimens of this interesting typo f 
coin; 1 may quote one in tho possemon of E. G. Bayley, Esq., Boiigiil Civil 
Service ; and a second in tho cuilcction Capt Robertson, Bcugnl Engineers. 
Wilson, in * Ariana Aiitiqua,’ pi. ri. ilg. 10. reproduces Dr. Swinov*s coin ! ] 

* probably it was eovured with a ooat or muriate, like my Eutbydoauia. 
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demua. The reveme has a naked horse prancing. Legend as usual, 
BA36IAEAS EY0TAHMOT. Masson has another similar, but larger. 

Fig. 5. A square copper coin of Menander, procured by Dr. Swiney 
at Agra ; in good preservation. 

OnvKRsi: : — The usual hclmcted head mth the legend, BASIAEAS 
SATHPOJ MEN^NAPOT. / 

IIkvek'sE The circular shield of Minerva with Medusa’s head : 
the features of tlic face worn smooth : h^gend, in Pchlvi, 'P'pll 
'PLLw 

Fig. 6, from Masson. The reverse here presents the bird of Mi- 
nerva, so common on the Athenian coins ; in all other respects the coin 
is similar to the last. 

Fig. 7. Obverse of a smaller copper coin from Masson. In the 
centre is a wheel Avith eight spokes, distinctly so delineated, othenudse 
we might have supposed it the shield with Medusa’s head ; the Greek 
legend surrounds it. The reverse is the same as that of fig. 9. 

Fig. 8 In this larger square copper coin Masson gives, as a new 
reverse, a dolphin ; but, from the appearance of the sketch, it is possible 
that the original may have been an elephant’s head, a common device 
on Menander’s coins. 

Fig. 9. On this the sovereign’s portrait is replaced by a boar’s head, 
according to Masson’s sketch ; and, on the reverse, is a simple feather or 
palm-branch : monogram H : legends Greek and Pchlvi as usual. 

Figs. 10 and 11. Two specimens from Masson’s collectiwiB, one 
silver, one copper, to shew that the coins of Eucratides somc&acs bore 
the emblem jieculiar to Antialkides,‘ two conical beehives and two 
feathers or palm-brancht's. 

Fig. 12. An addition to our Iiido-Scythic group of the ‘elephant- 
ridqjr/ or Kenranos. Stacy has just obtained four from the Panjab, 
all ^evidently fi'om the same die, but not one containing the legend 
complete. To save space I have filled it up from the united specimens, 
and there can be no doubt of a single letter, barbarous as the context 
appears. 

OiJVERSE ; — Raja astride on a small elephant, legend (commencing 
from the right of the head) OIAHAH oiapoiahiampoaiah, of which 
nothing can be imagined but a barbarous attempt at ba^iaem ba^iaean 
2ATHP02, the syllables lA, A2, or XSN, and po being the only happy 
conjunotions sebsed bj^thc ignorant dic-cuttcr. 

^ This name has hitherto nlvravshrcn written (on Mas.snn*8 authority) Antilakides. 
M. Joequet corrected it from the Ventura cuius and on re-c\aininatum of thcriher 
cuin in Dr. Swiney*s possos.'-ion, his reading ct^rroboraUnl. It ali»o corresponds 
better with the Pchlvi, whith is— 
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On the reverse, the standing figure of abpo is depicted, wibi- the 
common monogram, but the legend differa ; being AOH, or, inverted, 
HOY. The sumo is met with on one of the ‘ couch-lounger’ coins ex- 
tracted from the Monikyala tope (sob fig. 29, pi. vi.) It may possibly 
be a perveraion of tho tii-Hterol mao. But the horns of the moon do 
not appear on the shoulders. 

Fig. 13. A rare and valuable variejy of the Kenranos coin in Dr. 
Swiney’s cabinet, of which Cunningham has a less perfect duplicate ; 
the obverse legend, hardly legible, must be pao nano pao, etc. The 
reverse has the standing female figure with the hom of plenty, and 
legend APAOXPO, as on the gold coins of the same device. 

Fig. 14 should have been introduced in my last plate, among w'hat 
I have supposed the fouiih series of apaokpo imitations. This coin, 
of which Swiney possesses several equally legible, has the legend, 
APAOXPO, quite distinct, proving that this group must be regarded*, not 
as an imitation, but as the direct descendant of the Mithraic series in 
the Kancrkan line. The appearance of Nugari on one of my coins 
must be regarded therefore as Greek. It is curious that ATasson should 
not have detected a single letter on all the specimens he amassed. 
Some faint remains of characters are traceable on those from Behat. 

Fig. 15 is a duplicate of Mtisson’s coin — tig. 15 of my last Bactrian 
plate — in Swiney’ s possession. A few of the Pehlvf characters are 
better made out, but the proprietor of this coin still eludes us. 

Fig. 16, 17, 18. I terminate this plate wutli three coins of Kodes — 
in Cunningham’s cabinet, piu-chascd li*om the lute Gon. Arnold’s col- 
lection— of an entirely new I’cvcrsc. They arc all of silver, deeply 
indented, to throw the head out. The letters klua . . are visible on the 
smaUest of the three, which is, otherwise, of tho best execution. The 
horse’s head of the reverse gradually deteriorates until it can be no 
longer recognised (as in 18) without the earlier coins as objetits of 
comparison. On cleaning one of my Kodcs coins, it was found like- 
wise to have ‘ the horse’s head ’ reverse ; and the horse has been since 
traced to the Chauka-Duka, or degraded Saurashtra series, in some 
specimens also purchased fi'om the estate of the late Gen. Arnold. 

PosTSCRirT.— 1 cannot delay one moment announcing 
a very successful reading by Prof. Lassen of Boni), of the 
native legend on the coin of Xgathoclcs. depicted in pi. 
ii., fig. 17, by Masson, and again engra'ved as fig. 9, of 
pi. xsvii. The following is aii extract from the Professor’s 
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letter, this moment received ; ‘ The legend on the 
coin of Agathooles is, in my opinion, in another cha* 
racter, and I think we may recognise in it the letters 
A^fdhukla »'4^’«ifAguthuklayesa], reading from 
the left to llic right. The lii’st two letters are self- 
eA’ident j the tliivd is similar enough to the Tibetan and 
• Pali forms of th with u below j the fourth letter expresses 
kl quite in the Indian manner. If I am right in this, 
it will be necessary to gh’^e to Agathooles a A*ery different 
position from that assigned to him by j\I. Raoul Rochette.’ 

The principal objection to tliis highly plausible solu- 
tion of the Agathoclean legend is, th a nearly the same 
characters also appear on the e&ins of Pantaloon. There 
are differences to be sure, and it might be possible to 
assimilate the word to the Greek, on the supposition of 
the first syllable being wanting thu< A -J & 

. . taluva or . . tuluo . . . the next letter, on Mas&on’s coins, is 
.^nd on Dr. Swiney’s a t or n [Pantalevasa], but on 
both coins there are three lettcTS to the left of tiie female 
which still remain an, enigma. 

I liave also just had the opportunity of j^erusing ^I. 
Jacquet’s first paper on the Ventura coins,* l)ut as this 
merely enumerates their Greek legeinl.s, postponing the 
consideration of the Baetro-Pehlvi, there is nothing in 
alteration or correction of my OAm list excepting the 
termination of some of the names, I\odi‘^, I.ysias, 
Venomes (?), for Nouns, Azc'j, etc. M. Jaeqnct had 
remarked the comiectlon of the Hindu* coins aa ith their 
Indo-Scjrihic prototype Avhen examining Tod's collection, 
but had not published his sentiTnents. 

* r Jacquet, * Journal Abintiqiie/ Fch. 1836 Ocn. VentuiiV« collection, a strange 
misamnttire, bas been placed, oy the rnris ofiieinK, to the cuilit of M. Allard.] 

26 
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XV.— SPECIMENS OF HINDU COINS DESCENDED 
FROM THE PARTHIAN TYPE, AND OF THE 
ANCIENT COINS OF CEYLON. 

Among the coins extracted from the Manikyala tope 
were two that excited more than ordinary curiosity, from 
their having marginal inscriptions in Sanskrit characters 
around a device in all other respects of the Sassanian 
type. The inscription (which will be found in pi. v., 
pp. 94, 123, ante) baffled all attempts to decipher it. 
The repetition of the word Sri left little doubt of its 
language being Sanskrit, but neither with the aid of 
modem nor ancient alphabets could the sentence be made 
out. The individual letters seemed to bo 

Shortly afterwards, among the coins procured for me 
by Karamat ’Ali, another instan'*e of the mixture of 
legends was discovered [pi. vii. fig. 6, p. 123]; and 
here the name wa.s, clearly, aft *S'n Vamdeva^ 

either denotmg the god Krishna, or the Indian monarch 
of that name alluded to in the Persian histories. Mas- 
son’s last memoir, containing one or two coins of the same 
class, led to a ‘fresh scrutiny of our respective cabinets, 
whence, with Cunningham’s aid, I have now assembled 
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a tolerable group of Indo-Sassanian specimens ; for in- 
spection at least, though it will be difficult to say much 
about them. 

The distinctive charaeters of the Sassanian or Par- 
thian coins ih*e, the ‘fire-altar’ reverse, the peculiar head- 
dress of the king with flowing fillets, — the latter some- 
times attached to the shoulders, — and a legend in the 
Pchlvi character. There is, however, as Masson has 
pointed out in a memoir (‘ Joxir. As. Soc. Beng.’j vol v., 
p. 711), a marked difference between our coins (called by 
Tod ‘of a Parthian dynasty unknown to history’) and 
the genuine series of Persia proper. 

iSassauiau coins, of the type common to Persia, are 
never found at Beghrain, according to Masson, although 
they are brought for sale in abundance to the bazar of 
Kabul, Two exceptions, however, are noted — one, an 
extensive series of small copper coins having a crowned 
head on the obverse, w’ith a name in the same character 
ns that on fig. 3, greatly resembling the coiTupted Greek 
of the deteriorated nano rao group : — the commonest in- 
scription can be exactly represented by the English type 
poSo^ One of this group, supposed by Masson to bear 
the ‘Bamian’ name, was depicted in his note on tlie an- 
tiquities of that place in vol. v. On the rever&e of all 
these is the fire-altar without supportei’s, ‘ demonstrating, 
at least,’ as Masson writes, ‘ that they were adorers of 
Mithra; while from the numbers in which these coins 
occur at Bcghram, it may be furthei; infeired that they 
were current there, and that the sovereigns they com- 
memorate ruled thei’e : although the difficulty then pre- 
sents itself to determine at what period to introduce their 
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sway, with the mass of Greek and Indo-Scythic coins 
before us. The coins themselves, however numerous, 
may be reduced into three scries with reference to the 
nature of the head-dress : tha first class bearing a hel- 
met ; the second a crown witn a ball abovii it ; and the 
third a tripartite crown surmounted by an arch of jewels.’ 
All these head-dre.'-ses, it must be remarked, are met 
with in the regular Sassanians of Persia, and it may 
therefore be possible that they were but a provincial 
coinage of the same dynasty. It was under this im- 
pression that I omitted to engrave the figures of these 
coins, reserving them for a Sassanian series ; although 
some of them would have served remarkably well as the 
precursors or prototypes of the copper coins about to be 
described in pi. xxxiv. 

The second exception noted by our countryman at 
Kabul is the ludo-Sassanian group, figs. 3, 5, and 6,’ of 
pi. xxxiii. : ‘ The strongl 5 '-markcd Indian features of 
the. busts, and their plentiful occurrence at Beghram, 
especially of their copper money, prove these princes to 
have ruled here. The heads are remaikable for the 
bulls’ (or buffaloes’) skulls around them, some having 
four or five of the.se ornaniouls, but in general one only 
suimounts the cap. The legend is in a peculiar and un- 
known type. The reverse is di.stinguished by the wheel 
over the heads of the altar-defenders.’ A great many of 
the type No. 6 were extracted from the principal tope of 
TTuldfth near Jalalabad. (See vol. v. p. 28, ‘ Jour. As. 
Soc. Beng.’) 

> [Bee also *Ariana Antique,* pi. zvii. fig. 8, p. 399, *Joiir. Roy. As. Soc.', 
xii,, pi. iii. and p. 346.] 
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Masson (‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ v., 711, and ‘ Ariana 
Antiqua,’ xvu., 18, 19, 20,) rofoi-s thorn to the Xaiam'an 
dynasty of Persian historians, to whom he would also 
attribute tho Bamian atftiquilies. lie cannot of course 
here allude to the ('arly bx-anoh, which includes Cynis, 
Cambyscs and Darius Jlystaspos, for it is very evident 
that the coins before us cannot equal, much less siu^pass, 
in antiquity the celebrated Dnic archers of Spartan 
notoriety. He must rather spi'uk of their far descendants, 
to whom the present indepi ndeut chiefs of Saistan still 
proudly trace their origin. This race, under the name 
of Tajik, claims proprict-ary right to the soil, though 
encroached upon by the Afghans on all .sides ; and at 
Bunn'au they arc found inhabiting the very caves and 
temples constructed by theii- infidel progenitor-^. 

As to the probable date of these coins, then, little 
more can be conjectured than that they were contempo- 
raneous with the Sassauiau dynasty in Persia, viz., be- 
tween the third and sixth, ceuturios. Th ’• frequent 
discovery in the lanj.ib topes, accompanied by the 
Indo-Scythics having Greek legends, should give them 
a claim to the earlier period ; but, as far as tlie fire-wor- 
ship is concerned, wc learn from Price's 'Muhammadan 
history, that ‘ as late as the reign of ^lasa'ud, sou of 
Sultan Mahmiid of Ghazni ( v.n. 10o4), a race, supposed 
to be the remnant of the ancient Persian stock, submitted 
to his arms,’ who hacL doubtless maiutajned their national 
faith to that time unrhangorl. 

The intiiuatc relaiioti beiweeu tho woi-shippers of 
Mitlira and tlio followers »»f tho Vedas, is established 
by the affinity of tho language in which the books of 
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Zoroaster is recorded, with the Sanskrit. The learned 
restorer, of this ancient text, indeed, cites some reasons 
for giving priority to the Zend as a language,, and he 
finds many occasions of interpreting the verbal obscurities 
of the Vedas from analogies in the latter. I cannot re- 
frain in this place from noticing — ^in allusion to Masson’s 
location of the Kaiam'ans — a passage in Buniouf s most 
elaborate ‘ Commentaire sur le Ya^na,’ just received fr*om 
Paris, bearing upon this point, and leading to the unex- 
pected conclusion that the Kaiam'ans of Pei’sia, and the 
Sfirya-vansas of India, are the same, or have a common 
origin; the word kai — ^prefixed to so many names (as 
Kai-umar, Kai-kubad, Kai-^:aous, Kai-khusraii, etc.) — 
having the same signification as the Sanskrit kavi, 
‘ the Sun.’ Against such a hypothesis, however, M. Bur- 
nouf confesses that the Gujarati translator of the ‘Ya?na,’ 
Neriosingha, renders the word kai simply by the 
Sanskrit equivalept for ‘king,’ I give the passage at 
length, as of first importance in a discussion on a mixed 
Indo-Sassanian coinage : — 

* Jc n’ai pu, jusqu’a present, detenniner si les Ku'ianicns, ou lc.*i rois 
dont le nom cst precede de ke (cn Zend, kavi)y bont Ics rois ioUil on dcB 
rois descendant du soUil : en d’autres termes, si Ic litre do sdcil a etc joint 
au nom du ohacun dc ccs rois, uniquement pour indiqner la splciiduro 
de k*ur puissance ; ou bien, si Ic chef Ic cette dynastic a passe jKmr de- 
sccndic du soleil, et s’il a laiss^ ce litre a bcs succcsscurs, comme ccia 
a cu lieu dans Tlndc jjour Ics * Suryavumja.’ Jc nc veux jms ajoutor unc 
hyjiothesc etjinologique aux traditions fabulcuscs, dont k‘S Parses ont 
m 41 e rhistoiro dc ccs rois ; mais il sorait inferossant dc retrouver la 
forme Zende du nom du premier dcs KaVamens, dc Kobad nom 
dana lC4|Ufl on dccouvrirait, pcut-etpe> le mot Jeati ( nom. kavd ct 
♦ soleiL’ Si ‘ KolAd \pouvait sign'ficr ‘ le s<ikil ’ ou ‘ fils du soleil,’ la 
quieHtion qiic nous posions tout-a-riieurc sciTiit rcsoluc*, ct Ics autres 
Kanniens n’auraicnt rc^u le litre dc iavi r|uc parctquc la tradition 
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les regardait commc d’un Sis du soled. Je l^marquerai encore, 
sans attacher toutefois beaucoup d’importaure a cc rap])rorhoment, 
qu’on touve, dans I’histoire heroYque df I'li'de, plusieurs roi^i du nora 
de iavi, et notamment un £ds do Priyavrata, lol d’Autal•^ed^. Hamil- 
ton, duns 1 index de ses ‘ Genealogies of the Hindus ’ cite qualve persoii- 
nages de cc nom, sons pnrler dc deux autres rois, daus ie noni 
desqucls figure ce memo titre de lavi} Enfm M Ho<seji a ciw utv 
vers, estroit d’uzi hymne du Rigredfi, dans leqiit?! le mots viedm 
kavvHf voisins du compose vi^patiM, doivent pout cure se tiadiurc 
pbitot par hominum regent que par agricolar^'w — ComiuenUire 

sur le Ya^na,’ chap. i. p. 455. 

I now proceed to particularize the coins inserted in ray 
plate. 


INDO-SASSA^IAI^ COINS, PI. xxx-.ii 

Fig. 1, a silver coin in my cabinet of an unique tTi)e : Ob-^trse : — 
the prince on horseback, head disproportionate in dimensions. On the 
hoi-sc’s neck is a flower- vase,* which is probably supported by the 
man’s left arm ; on the margin are some indistinct IVUlvi characters, 
and on the field a monogram, resembling the Kagari letter^ The 
device on the reverse is nearly obliterated. 

Fig. 2, a copper coin, also unique ; it escaped my detection among 
a number of old Bukhara ^usalmau coins, or it should have appealed 
along with the ‘ bull and horseman,’ or Rajput SLiics, of December, 
1835. It seems to link tliis curious outline gi’oup ^\uth tl^e full-faced 
j>a8Sjmiansof Yasudeva, etc. ; for on the border of the obveue are Pohlvi 
letteroT The featmvs of tlic sup^wsed face are barely admissible as 
such, even to the lowest estimate of native art. The horse on the 
reverse is more palpable, but it seems more like a tuglira, or floui’i^h 
of Persian letters, than over. It is also reversed in position, and has 
no Nagtiri legend. 

The coins of this genus, although wc have found 
them counected with Dihli sovereigns and Malwa rajas 

* ** *Oc neologies of the Hindis,’ p. 77. On tronve dans lo Rik- ct dans lo^ndjour- 

veda, iin roi nomme Cavosho (Colobrookc, ‘ AMOtic RosiMnlies,’ rtii. 390), et v ' ipn 
pout lUirs pciiscr o quolquc moiuiitpic ^ctricn, e'est que ce K.n.ioha est iHieue 
Turn, dont lo nom rappoUo lo Tonrau. BCats jo no ends pas, pour cela, quo K«n.u*ha 
poisao frtrs identic aveo le mot Zend ot Sanskrit A'lfri." , - , . . • - 

• Porbiqw tho Kdmahu^^^ or * vmc of abundance,' of Tod, Annal s of B&jus- 
ihiin ' 5 ^UlST 
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at one end of the series, evidently reach at the other to 
the brahmanical rulers of the Panjab, and probably 
Kabul. They are procured much more abundantly at 
the latter place (and on the site of Taxila, according to 
M. Coui‘t) than in any part oi India. Some of them 
exhibit on theii* reverse the st j le of Arabic now knoAvn 
to belong to the Ghaznavi Sultans, while others agree 
rather with the Ghori t}^e, and contain known names of 
that dynasty. 

[ In the absence of the coin itself, it would be ra-sli to 
speculate upon the true purport of this obverse, or the tenor 
and language of the partially- visible legend. The reverse figure 
of the horseman, however, offers tempting material for the 
exercise of analytical ingenuity. 

That the lines of which the device is composed were origi- 
nally designed to convey, in more or less intelligible cj’pher, 
some Moslem formula, there can be little question I low 
much latitude in the definite expression of the letters was con- 
ceded to the needful aitistic assimilation to the normal tjqie, it 
may be difllcult to say But, though I .should hesitate to pro- 
tend that my eye could follow the several lettcj-s of the full 
kaliniah of I have no doubt that those Voids 

are covertly embodied in the lines forming portions of the 
general outline. The Kufic is palpable, when reading 

upwards from the front of the butt-end of the spear , portions 
of the may be traced along the spear itself, and the rest 
may be imagined under the reasonable latitude already claimed ; 
and, lastly, the maybe conceded in virtue of its very obvious 
final a), which appears over tlie horse’s hind-quarters.' 

While on the subject of TughrH I may #laira excuse for notn inp: a most m- 
tcrestiog example of the numismatic cmjj^oymcnt of early KuGr characters in the 
eonstmctioii oi a Sassanian device, which, though possibly omanaitng from a 
different site, and due to another period, connects itself not inappi opnatoly with the 
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Tlie practice of rcticiilatuig words and nainos into device 
einbeUisliinonts for the coinage was in high fa\oui Saiuaui 
mint -mast ers ; ‘ and we haAO numerous instances of a similar 
tendency among tlie ^luhammadan races who succeeded to much 
of the ci\ili/ation of tli^ Ikikhara empire, wdth the i modified 
boundaries or altered seats of govenimeiit, incident to their 
progress tow^aids the richer pro\incc^ of the South. To confine 
myself to a bingl(‘ evemplification, howc\er, I maj" cite the 
Ghaznavi (Labor) ciiriency, wdth the reciunbent bull in Tughri 
on the ob\ersc, and with a Kufic legend on the rcver^c. In the 
lines of this ancient and revered Hindu de™*e, may here be 
read, in all facility and in two scweial directions, the name of 
the prophet of the Arabs — - ] 


outlines of some of the figures m th« present plate (xixiii 7, etc ) The com to 
which I allude is in the cabinet of the late Col Stacj it is of copper, nud imperfect 
striking or extended circulation has render* d its epigraph illegible in some of its 
most important details 

The ob\er&( deMtc consists of a mutilated Sissaniin head, I j 
looking to the right, ob^iou^^lj composed of the T\ords — ( 
arranged in three lines. \ <d. 

A dot in th» open poition of the suffices for the eve, the i senis for the 

chin, and the iintml J1 symbolic s the e\ebrow and the iowt r l.m ol the ti ir i Of tlio 
eitcneir legends the only woid 1 am able to read nith eeitunty h the 
in the front of llie profile . 

On the rex erst rxpies^ed in jnmhled leUei>,ma) betroedt n. nci Is | 

III ^ 

while the mirgin ‘supplies the opening terra, ind, doublfulli, the intio- 

ductory portion of tin initi d Icgtnd, o!! 'irid the umaimiig t\eo •'ides aic 
occupied b) the date ^ 

Although I am un ihh to dix »v<r any Minilitude between this lo\el^c di vice and 
the con\ention il hre-alt ii and suppoi teis, I cannot but infer ill it some sm li notion was 
inUndidtobi mriMyed, )th(i\\iM,it is elilhniU to tu *unt f »r tin nudk'.s ti ins- 
poBition of the kgimls, and tlu su nine of thoiioinnl I im^ ot tin Kulie bttiib m 
theeenticot tin ]Mf<e wliih tin side portions <»f tin desi^ i, whii b luM nothing to 
dowithtbc main di \n < , an exjnesMd in * \crlb iith-fisliioned ihaiaeters (Ve also 
Frahn, ‘l)n Muiw<n,’ v\i ilg^ X uul 2, {^jmbol e,’ t ib ii U, *Jour 

As Soc Ihng’, ISiO, ( ipt 11 i\ ^ «oiin, figs b 7')] 

* [ Fr thn s * Keun‘'io Nu uoiuiu Muh imim danorum ’ Lmin Samamil r Potro- 
poli, 1826 ] 

^ [Ex gr ^ sec * Kings of Olia/ni Jam. Eoy As &oc , pi in ld3 ] 
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Figp. 3, a silver coin in my cabinet (Eardmat ’Alf). Several of 
thv same nature ore depicted by Masson, as noticed above. l%e 
execution is very bold, and the preservation equally good. A double 
blow has, however, confiised the impression on the reverse. 

Th«‘ head-dress or helmet is sumiountct^ by the head of a buffalo, 
in imitation, perhaps, of Menander’s elephant h’ophy. Th(f,two wings 
common on the Sassanian cap arc still prcseiwcd. The prince wears a 
profusion of pearls and handsome canings. In front of his face is a 
legena in an unknoi^Ti character, which can, however, be almost 
exactly ropiesentcd by Nagan mmior.Us, thus ; ^ 0 ^ x Is^ono 

of the pui'c Pohlvf is to be seen on eithf'v face, but on the shoulder in 
the comer is something like a Xugari wliich is iirobabl}' an wi, not ii 
hh. The fire-altar of the n^' crsc is leiiuirkablo from the two * wliecLs’ or 
ehakras over the officiating priests. Ve sliidl see more of those as we 
descend. 

Fig. 4 18 a silver eoin in Suniiey’s possession : it is of inferior 
workmanship, the featnrt's beginning to bo cut in outline. A diminu- 
tive figure (female) in front of the face liolds a fiou i r or ooniucoj)ia ; 
just abo%'G can bt' discenn d tuo .small Sans-kiir letter S— UfH prati 
pratu ) — ^^-hich suffice to ally the coin with our present group. 


[ Tlic interesting collect ion of coins made by Col. Abbott of 
the Bengal Aiiillery, cliiefly gathered from tlie llazamli country, 
of which he was once in jioUtical charge, enables me to add 
some novelties to Prinsep’s solitaiy speeiinon of the Indo- 
Sassaniaii coinage, ha\’ing legends exclusively in Sanskrit 
ehanieters. 

Tlic bilingual and trilingual mintage's of as.sociated tyjK's 
will be reserved for consideration under Art. XX., in wliieli 
Prinsqj records his latest advauees towards their definitive 
cxjJfcation. 

Fig. 1 represents the small figure in front of tlie pro- • 
file, as it occurs on a coin in the Britisli ^lus^um, wlricli ^ ^ 
is olmost identical in its other fyincal details %vith the (a) 
x'xaniplc dclineatod us No. 4, pL xxxiii. Tlie eoncluding 
Ictiei’H of the name — . . . — arc a'fl that remain visible 

on this piece. 
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The woodcut No. 2 is taken from a 
coin* of Col. Abbott’s. I read the name, 
subject to correction, as Purma- 

dityd. 

In regard to Noi 3 and 4, 1 may note 
that the former is copied, by Mr. Austin’s 
artist^ from a coin of Col. Abbott’s ; while 
the latter was engraved by myself some 
years ago from a piece in the possession 
of Col. Nuthall, Bengal Army. Tlic name 
of the monarch is here indubitable, and 
roads, satisfactorily, on cither piece, »•> 

Udaydditya. The opening title of THIt 
Laja is equally clear ; but the succeeding 
three letters present a difficulty — not so 
much in the definition of the isolated clia- 
loctcrs, as in the pui’port and meaning tliat 
should be assigned to the combination. 

They may be transcribed in modern tjqxj 

by which, it is just possible, may refer to the kinglom 

of Luraghan, though I hardly like to suggest tlie association. 

Of Udayadityas, there is a choice in tW annals of tho 
land ; and one individual thus entitled even gave his name to 


aA cra.‘ 

No. 6, in its device, exhibits an altered 
style of art. It is chiefly interesting as dis- 
playing on its field an umbrella — one of the 
Indian attributes of royalty — surmounted 
by the figure of Siva’s bull, Nandi.- The 
trident behind the head connects the piece 
with the Indo-Scytliian branch of local 



» [ A.I>. 014. ‘Jour. As. Sor. p. OIS.] 
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ipocimciiH of tbc toinngo, whore the umbrella apiKiu-s under the fdiiiilitmic of an 
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aumismatks. The legend is imperfbct, and seems to ooxnmence 
tritJx which is succeeded by the letters Pif ""'ff or ’€• 

Mr. Buyley has two sj)ccimcns of later examples of this class 
of coinage — the one bearing the symbol of a full-blown flower 
(possibly the Sun), and an imperfect Ibjend which I (Joubtingly 
transciibc as 

The second, which .nhls to its device the ‘ trident’ emblem of 
No. 5, has a legend e(»iumeucing . . . 

Other coins in Col. Abbott’s collection have the lettem 
flRI ^ : and of coins containing the latter title, I can quote 
numerous examples.' ] 

The two succeeding figures are from iMasson’s draw- 
ings, some of which have already appeared in lithography. 
Fig. 5 represents rather a numerous class of the same 
typo as fig. 3. The letter of the legend is sometimes 
omitted, and the oo beeomes a co ; but without ex- 
amining the coins thcjuselves, it would be uus.xfo to 
argue on such differonees. No. 4 icprcsents a tan.ition 
of the monogram, it may bo an old fonn of u, 

Ti" IS *in intcic*>tin^ tom, Mniilii to nn ^ asiidtN.i uul th( "\r ini- 
kViiLi < oiiis, in soiiu it^'pccN, biithu<ll> iai ath ilUul toM u<K Ihu 
duism, li .IN th( hu ilt ii is Ktmutl lud tlu lull iii n ^iinl 

legend on bolli Nidos I's in tin nnknoMii iliaiadt*!, MhiJv llw 
ottn[a< s Old} « s<,i()iidai} plitt on the tit Id TIun ii iin< to* in is it 
stands in Mnssotrs diH>\injj: nhuih iiiutitiiii, nith (la t\np(ioii ot‘ 
the imtoC Sti Fa It iii i j be 

ortlmary * lull — it rn''tT<»ti tin piimmis, but {\ciitu*U\ 1 v>nhi‘v jirirlj nil li uoot 

it6 luiiunjjd tkn\aUoii ] 

‘ [‘Join Hnv Sm ’ \n 111 ‘ \vnin \»tn|in ' pi wi IS, \vu (»U, \m 
20, tU 111 nkiMHi tii tins tt in, 1 luo ob^int tluit M iioi Ctniiiiu^li.ini hii 
annoiipcid tlic ili>iM\ti\ i*l llu imm <»l Miipui *»n i loiii ofSliis «. rns 1 1, how- 
ever, tlio pmt liom whiili lu pioliS^s to nail tliM nimie bo thv om wlinli Iua 
lattl) ptustti horn liis < »hnn t into tlit Dlltl^h Museum, 1 rcgict to bt uii.ibk' to u>n- 

limiliK ilKiph^imtut , ilu is tlcnr <iiougli, but the lost of the dcsugiiaUuQ im 
certainly not Hufiicinitly [Nil|mble tt* justify Uio rendenng profiMeil.] 

* t Sec * Jour. Roy A« Soc iii 34*5 ] 
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We now arrive at a class of coins of considerable 
interest, as well to the histoiy of India as to the science 
of numismatics j for the gradual manner in which the 
nature of their device been developed is as much a 
matter of curio'^ity, as the unexpected conclusion to 
which they lead respecting the immediate prevalence 
of the same Sassanian (or igiii-colist) rule in Upper India, 
while the foregoing coins only prove the mixture of 
Hinduism with the religion of Bactria. 

Tod has repeated an observation of Dr. Clarke the 
traveller, that ‘ by a proper attention to the vestiges of 
ancient superstition, we are sometimes enabled to refer 
a whole people to their original ancestors with as much, 
if not more certainty, than by observations made upon 
their language ; because the supei*&tition is engrafted upon 
the stock, but the language is liable to change.’ In 
some respects the converse of this proposition would be 
better suited to the circumstances of India, where we 
have long had irrefragable proof of the alternate pre- 
dominance of the,Buddhist and Brahmaiih..! faith among 
peqple using the same language ; and now we are obtain- 
ing equally strong testimony of the engrafting of the 
fire-worship upon the same local stock. The extensive 
spread of this worship in the North-M'est is supported by 
the traditionary origin of the Agni-kula or fire-worship- 
ing races, whence were derived some of the principal 
families of the Eajputs. Indeed, some have imagined 
the whole of thi Surya-vansis, or ‘ sun- descended,’ to 
have been of Mithraic origin, and the Indu-vansis to 
have been essentially Buddhists.’ Numismatology will 

» ‘ Annals of K&jasthtm,' i. 63 See also prec( Ang remarks. 
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gradually thro^r light upon all these speculations, but at 
present all \70 can attempt to elucidate is the important' 
fact of another large series of Hindu coins, (namely, 
that bcaiing the legend ^ Snmad adi varaha) 

having directly emanated from a Sassanian ' source. I 
say another, because the Saurashtra coins, and the 
Chauka-dukas their descendants, have been already 
proved to possess the Sassanian fire-altar for their 're- 
verse. The sects of the Suiya-panthis, and the Mors 
who are known as fire-worshippers at Benares, have not 
perhaps received the attention they merit from the anti- 
qTuu’ian; but even now the solar woi'ship has a pre- 
dominance in the Hindu Pantheon of most of the 
Marwar principalities. Tod thus describes the obser- 
vances sacred to this luminary at Udayapur ‘ the city of 
the rising sun ; ’ — ‘ The sim has here universal pre- 
cedence ; his portal (Suiya-pol) is the chief entrance to 
the city ; his name gives dignity to the chief apartment 
or hall (Siirya-mahal) of the palace; and from the balcony 
of the sun (Surya-goki’a) the descendant of Bama shows 
himself in the dai-k monsoon as the sun’s representative. 
A huge painted sun of gypsum, in high relief, with gilded 
rays, adorns the hall of audience, and in fr'ont of it is 
the throne. As already mentioned, the sacred standard 
bears his image, as does that Scythic part of the regalia 
called the changt, a disc of black felt or ostrich feathers, 
with a plate of gold to represent the sun in its centre, 
borne upon a pole. The royal parasol is termed a 
kirnia, in allusion to its shape like a ray {kama^) 
of the orb.’ Many other jjuotations frrom the same 

* Can thm Iwao anj connoction with the title hot ana of ourootns^ 
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author might l)» adduced in proof of the strong Mifhrnin 
tinge of Hindhism in modem Rajputana; and, in fact, 
the Muhammadan historians tell us that the fire-worship 
in Gujarnt was only finally uprooted in the time of ’Ala- 
ud-di'n’s incursions into the Dakhan. 

Fifteen years ago. Col. Caulfeild sent me two coins 
dug up at Kota, where ho was then Resident, which 
were engraved in pi. iii. (fig. G5) of the ‘Asiatic 
Researches,’ xvii. It seemed then perfectly hopeless to 
attempt a guess at their nature j but now wo can pro- 
nounce precisely the meaning of every rude mark they 
contain — ^the fire-altar and its attendant priests, and the 
bust of the prince on the obverse. Stacy’s collection has 
furnished the chief links of this investigation, but it is to 
Cunningham’s examination of it, and careful analysis of 
the numerous small silver Varuhas of our several cabinets, 
that we are indebted for the knowledge of the balusters, 
parallelograms and dots being all resolvable into the same 
fire-altar and its attendants. Indeed, so long ago as 
January, 1830, he wrote me from Benar('< his conjectures 
that this scries \Vas descended from the I’arthian coins. 

From the selection he had assorted to trace out and 
illustrate this curious fact, I have been obliged to lestrict 
myself to such as my plate would contain ; giving the 
preference to those that exhibit well-defined letters on 
some part of the field. 

Fift. 7 (Silvfi), Stacy. . — The Sas'.aiii.in hcvid in its 

drgeneruted btate, ciiUin outhm . llie hair is ujnesented by a mere 
ball, th(' ear by a (ur\e, (t( ; tlu' (wo stiflnud nmslm hippets rise 
from ciuh shoulder as In H"s S and 5, and would be utterly unintel- 
ligible but tor the light thus nljiunled. Aboc e the heat' is the Sanskrit 

(resembling <he (Imir or llengab' form), and in front of the mouth 
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the letter ^ which is most probably ^ hh. On the reverse of 
this coin the tire-altar is very discertiible ; and it is instnictive to study 
the configuration of the two suppoi-tei-s, the flume, and the altar itself, 
so >as to be able to follow out tin* subsequent barbarization they were 
doomed to undei’go. Thus in fig. 8 (Stat^y) they lose a little more ; — 
in 9 (ditto) the two breast dots and the curve of the am separating 
them from the bod}’, are barely traceable. In Stacy’s copper coins 11 
and 12, the engraver has collocated tho various dots and lines without 
any regard to theii- intent or symmetry. Then in 13, 14 — which are 
precisely similar to the class engraved in figs. 17, 19, 20, pi. xxvi. — 
the fire-altar is transformed into a kind of spear-hcad, or the central 
shaft taken out and supplanted by the old Xagarf letter if m ; hut the 
side figures, where the die pennits of it, can still be readily made out. 
These general remarks will save the necessity of descrihing the reverse 
of each coin in detail. There are equally grotesque varieties in the 
contour of the face on the obverse, which none but an experienced eye 
could trace; for instance, in figs. 11, 13, and 14, where the eye, nose, 
lip, and chin resolve themselves into* elementary dots, very like those 
on tho Saurushtva coins. 

Pig. 9 has the letters ift Ladlia, . . 

Fig. 10, a small copper coin belonging to Dr. Swiney, is in a far 
superior style, with the exception perhaps of an unaccountable sub- 
stitution of the chakra for the head of the attendant at the altar ! Can 
it thus denote tho Sun himself ? There are letters in front of the face, 

. . . Sri Bat ... or some such name. 

In figs 11 and 12 ^wliich latter gives the lower portion of the same 
die), there are more letters than usual : enclosed in a circle, on the cap 
or crown, the letter ^ a : then, in front of the nose, the usual and 
below it, the h of the same al 2 >habet. 

In the loM'er scries (13, 14) the shoulders and hand ai*c generally 
replaced by letters. On some the coiiU’xt seems to make ^ 'RtIT. - 
Sri VigrafhaJ ; on others ^ ^ . Sri Yo, and fq P» .. . 

None are complete enough to give us a cognate name. 

Having conducted tliis line of Tndo-Sassanians dorni to its amalga- 
mation in the Varaha series of my former plate, we may recede, once 
more, back to the period when the Indian artists could execute a loss 
imperfect copy of the Grecian or Sassonian i)ortrait-die. 

Figs. 15 and 16 of this plate, and 6 of the ensuiig one, ore t} 7 )es of a 
distinct group of copper coins, plentiful in the Swiney and Stacy 
cabinets. The appendage to the shoulder decides the Sassanian origin, 
and the wheel on the reverse seems tc^be borrowed from the emblem 
above the fire-altar. I incline to think it the solar effigy, rather 
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the 83 nnbol of a Chakrayaitti, or ruler of universal dominion. It is 
probable that this common emblem is still preserved in the sun of the 
Ujjain and Indor coins of the present day. There is the appearance of 
a letter in front of the face, but it is ill-defined. On the opposite side, 
however, the two large letters under the wheel are, most distinctly, 
tor a, the meaning of which remains a mystery. They are not in the 
same alphabet'as that of the preceding coins, but of the more ancient 
lat character, which accords, so far, with the comparative superiority of 
the engraving. 

(pi. ixiiv.) 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, from Stacy’s drawings, and 4, 5, from Swiney’s 
coins, are closely allied to the series just described ; the Indian bull 
only being brought on the reverse, generally with the retention of the 
chakra under his feet or on his haunches. The naine in front of the 
raja’s face in figs. 3 and 4 contains several recognisable letters; on fig. 
5 thev are still more distinct, It may possibly be intended 

for ^ Sr{ maharaja^ leaving us still m the dark for a name. 

HU ^ 

On the reverso of fiig. 4, under the bull, are the letters 
vijaya vag. . . a form that will be found more developed in another 
branch of this curious series below. or 

In the next variety, figs. 7 and 8, of which Swiney boasts the 
largest supply, the Sassanian head is no longer retained, but the chakra 
remains, coupled with a kind of cross, which may be read os the syllable 
ku of the old alphabet. The bull of the reverse is now accompanied 
by an attendant, exactly in the fashion of the inferior Kadphises or 
OKPO group of the Mithraic coins. 

In the succeeding variety, figs. 9 and 10 (Swiney), the chakra 
gives place to the trident (of Siva ?) and the bull takes an attitude 
of repose d la Nandi. The letters Vidi aagu or Vedccagu are 

bounded by the marginal dots, and must tl^refore be complete, how- 
ever unintelligible. Were there room for a final we might con- 
jecturally read Vide^agupta, ‘cherished by foreigners; 

which would tally with the notion of a Parthian interloper. 

In fig. 11 (which I also engraved in the Xadphis^ pi. [viii. 8] 
of vol. iii.) the trident has the letters tri, as if for tricula. 

In figs. 12 and 13 the symbol is more like the original- fiie-altor : 
to the former are adjoined the letters 'Ijgf , or perhaps Hudra, a 
name of Siva. 

In figs. 14 and 15 (Stacy), and 16 (Swiney), the standing figure bos 
quitted the bull to take the chief post on the obvcfkse— the inaiginal 
inscription of 14 commences with ^|qp| and the lastjettor is ;g. 
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In figs. 17 and 18 (Swiney), the bull is again replaced by the chakra, 
with two Sanskrit letters or — sense unknown. 

And now we advance, or perhaps it would be more correct to say 
rctrogade, to a much more satisfactory group, forming, as it were, a 
link between these Indo-Sassanians, and what have been called the 
Buddhist coins. 

The specimens of this series, christened the * cock and bull * by 
Stacy, and first made known by him, were deficient in preservation ; 
but Mr. Tregear, of Jaunpur, has since been fortunate enough to pro- 
cure a considerable quantity of various sizes, with the epigraph 
beautifully distinct. They were found in company with copper coins 
of the Oupta series, which are in the same style, both as to the letters 
and their horizontal situation in what is called the exergue of Western 
numismatics. As pointed out by Mr. Tregear, there are three varia- 
tions in the reading. On 20, and tlie coin below it; 

Satj/a mitasa. On the fine coins, figs. 21, 22; Sai/a wiitafta. 

And on Nos. 19, 23, 24 and 25 : Vtjayamitaca. The varia- 

ble portion of these, mtya, saya, and vijaya, arc evidently epithets, ‘ the 
perfect,* ' the true,’ ‘the victorious,* — but the name to which they arc ap- 
plied, mitasa, whether of a person or thing, is, unfortunately, only open to 
conjecture. From the analogy of the okpo bull, and the evident descent 
that has been traced in these plates to a Mithraic origin, 1 feel strongly 
inclined to read the word mitrasya, ‘of the true, the victorious 

sun,* the Mithras. Mitra has also the signific ation ‘ally,* if it be 
preferred to confine the title to a mundane ruler. 

If the possessive termination be not made out, the terminal « may 
possibly be used in place of the visarga. 

In fig. 22, the trilingual symbol brings us directly to th(‘ most exten- 
sive and oldest of our Hindu series. Of these we have, thanks to Mr: Ti e- 
gear and Colonel Stacy, enough to fill another plate or iw o, but they 
must be kept distinct ; while, to close the jiresent plate more consis- 
tently, I have inserted, in figs. 26, 27, two small silver coins foilnd by 
Capt. Bumes, at old Mandivi, or Raipur in Katch, having Sassaniaii 
heads, and reverses respectively corresjionding to figs. 7 and 12. 

The little copper piece 28, from tlu' same place, has the Nagarf 
letters Sri Bhima ; the last lottiT uncei-tuin. 

To balance these, I have selected three copper coins of Swino} *s 
store, or account of their having the chahra, the bull, for obverse. 
On No. 31 we can read thfe titles . , . , • • • mahArdja ; 

the name, as usual, provokingly obscure ! Swiney reads it ganapatt. 
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CEYLON COINS, pi. xxxv. 

After -wading through the doubtful maze of obscurity 
exemplified by the foregoing coins, where we have almost 
in vain sought a feeble landmark to guide us, even as to 
the race or the country whence they sprung ; it is quite a 
relief to fall upon a series of coins possessed of true and 
legitimate value as rmequivocal evidence of the truth of 
history. 

The peculiar coins of ancient Ceylon have been long 
known to collectors : they have been frequently described 
and depicted in books, and.the characters they beat iden- 
tified as the Devanagari, but little more. Marsdon and 
Wilson, as -will be seen below, are quite at fault in regard 
to them, and so might we all have remained had not the 
Hon. Mr. G. Tumo\ir published his Epitome of the Cey- 
lon History, from the Huddliist Chronicles. Upon my pub- 
lishing, in pi. xxiv. fig. 22, a sketch of the coin which ranks 
first in the present plate, and suggesting the reading 
Sri Mayatraya Malla, I rcmaikcd that, although princes 
of this family name were common in Nipal, I co^ild find 
none in the Ceylon list to correspond. This observation 
elicited the following note from Mr. Tumour, which, in 
justice to his sagacious and correct prediction, ought to 
have been published long ago. 

‘Note on Hindu" Coin, fiu:. 22, of pi. 1. rxxi\.] vol. iv. — In }our 
valuable pai>cr on ^Hindu coins, you say that tlie name of MolH docs 
not appear in my Catalogue. He is, doubtless, identical with the Sahassa 
Mallowa of my ‘Epitome,* pnblislicd in the Almanac of 4 883. In tljc 
translation No. 6 of the Insert ption published in 1884, \ou will also 
tind liim called Sahasu Malla. Tlial inscription contains a date, which 
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led to an important correction in my chronological table, explained at 
page 176. He commenced hia reign in a.d. 1200. His being a mem- 
ber of the Kalinga royal family— his boastful visits to India — and 
Dambodinia (which }'OU have called Di'paldinna) becoming the capital 
in about thirty years after his reign, where the former similar coins 
were foimd — all tend to shew that the com in qucstio 4 may be safely 
given to him. You will observe also by the inscription that his title 
was ‘ Sirri Sangaba Halinga Wijaya bahu,’ sumamed ‘ Sahasa Malla.’ 

KanJh/, Mih March, Giorge Tuenoue.’ 

There was no other Malla in the list, and 'therefore 
the assignment was probable ; but I laid little stress on it 
from the to^ol variance of the rest of the name. In 
August, 183G, Capt. Ord, of Kandy, sent me impressions 
of the coins he had met with, and pointed out that the 
first letter of the third line was not formed like w, but 
open, like To pursue the train of small causes leading 
to an important result, when lithographing the Dihli 
Inscription of the 10th century in vol. v. page 726, the 
very first letter, W, struck me as resembling, in the square- 
ness of its form ( d] ) the Ceylonese letter I had before 
mistaken for w- The enigma was thus in a moment 
solved, and every subsequent reading ^for coins of this 
prince are exceedingly common, compared with other's) 
has confirmed the reading ^ Sn mat S&haaa 

MdUa, in accordance with Tumour’s conjecture. In 
some few specimens the t of mat is either omitted through 
ignorance, or worn away ; but in general it is quite dis- 
tinct. Marsden’s reading was WWT WV Mayd daya 
malla. 

The ice once broken, it became comparatively easy to 
find owners for all the other specimens either published 
in former notices, or existing unpublidied in cabinets in 
the Island. 
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Capt. Ord, not content with sending me drawings of 
those in his possession, kindly transmitted the corns 
themselves, allowing me to retain the duplicates. Mr. 
Turnour also generously presented to me some coins lately 
dug up in the ruins of the old city of MontoUee hy Mr. 
Gifford, Assist. Surveyor General. So that, including 
the gold coin sent me six years ago by Sir W. Horton 
himself, and the coins in the Society’s Cabinet from 
Dipaldinna (which are of the same class precisely) I am 
now in a condition to issue a full plate of this tj-pe, pre- 
seiving a degree of chi'ouological order in their arrange- 
ment. 

The device on all these coins is the same — a rude 
standing figiu'e, or raja, on the obverse, holding a flower 
in the left hand, and an instniment of warfare in the 
right. The skirts of the di-ess are mdely depicted on ' 
either side of the body, and the fold of the dhoti falls be- 
tween his legs, which being taken for a tail, has led 
some to call him Hauuman, but I think without reason : 
there are five dots and a flower to the right. On the re- 
V'irsc the same tigiu'c is more rudely depicted in a sitting 
attitude. The mode of expressing the face is altogether 
unitpie in the history of perverted ai’t. 

Fis 1 . the Rold coin 8c-nt me by Sir W. Hortoa, has the iascription, 
^ Lankesicara, on the sido of the si'atod raja. 

TJiis iiaiiii' 1 piTsuiiu' to be the minister LokaUwara of Mr. Tumour’s 
table, M ho usurped the tluouc dmiiig the Sholiau subjeetion in the 
elevenlli l eiituiy n. 1000) ; but he is not iuehided among the regular 
soveivigus, and the eoiumay theivlbre belong to another usurper of the 
s,iine ii.ime >eho drove out the (pieen Lihivati in v.i). 1215, iuid reigned 
for n year. The Ceylon ministers seem partial to the name : one is 
eallinl Lankanath. 

Fig. 2, a eop))er eoiii, eopied from Marsdeii, but toiind also in Ur. 
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Lizars’ drawings, though 1 have not seen the actual coin. The name is 
^ 7TV Sri Vijaya bdhu. (Marsden makes the last word 

yada, erroneously.) 

There are several princes in the list of this name : the first and 
most celebrated was proclaimed in his infancy in the interregnum above 
alluded to, a.d. 1071, and reigned for fifty ^ears. He«pxpelled the 
Sholians from the island, and re-established the Buddhist supremacy. 

Fig. 3, a copper coin given to me by Capt. Ord. One is engraved 
in the ^ Asiatic Eesearches,’ and is doubtingly interpreted Srt Rama 
nath, by Wilson. From many examples, however, it ,is clearly 
^ Sri Pardhrama Idhu. The first of this name was 

crowned at Pollonnarowe, a.d, 1153, and sustained for thirty-three 
years the most martial, enterprizing, and glorious reign in Singhalese 
history. 

Fig. 4. Among the coins dug up at Montollee were several sipall 
ones of the same prince. Sri Pardhrama hdhu fills the field of the 
reverse. 

Fig. 5. This coin, one of the new acquisitions, has the name 
Sri Raja Lildvati^ another celebrated person in 
Singhalese history. She was the widow of the Parikroma just named ; 
married Kirti, the minister of one of his successors, not of the royal 
line, who was put aside, and the kingdom governed in her name from 
A.D. 1202 until she was deposed by Sdhasa Malla. She was t'W’icc 
afterwards restored. 

Fig. 6, of Sri mat Sdhasa Mdlla, has already been described. The 
date assigned to thiH prince in the table is 1205 a.d. or 1748 a.b. ; a 
date confirmed by a rock inscription at I*ollonarowe, translated and 
published in the Ceylon Almanac for 1834, p. 190. He again was 
deposed by his minister Nikanga. 

Fig. 7, ^ Sri Pharma Asoka-deva, a prince of a very 

imposing Buddhistic name, who was placed on the throne at the age 
of three months, but of whom nothing further is said. The portrait 
would lead us to suppose him of mature age. 

Fig. 8. We here pass over a period of turbulence and continual inva- 
sions from Chola, Pandia and Kalinga, and arrive at a coin of 
wrr Sri Rhavdneka bdhuy who seized the throne, on his brother's as- 
sassination by a minister, in a.d,, 1303. In his reign, the Pandian 
general, Ariya Chakravartti, took Yapahu, the Capital, and carried 
off the Dalada relic, so much prized by the Buddhists of Ceylon. 

Fig. 9. We now come to a name of less certainty than the fore- 
going, and possibly not belonging loathe Island, for it is one of a 
large quantity of coins found by Col. Maiktnzic, at Bipaldlnna or 
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Amaravatf, on the continent of India, — a name bo similar to the Damba- 
dinia, where many of the Ceylon coins were discovered, that, seeing the 
coins were ’identical, I supposed at hrst the places must be so likewise. 
The uppermost letter is cut off. The next two below arc decidedly 

and under the arm we find ift and The most legitimate con- 
text would be \ TWT Sri Gaja Rajd (a.d. 1127), but the If 
is hardly allowable. 

There are many small coins (10 and 11) from the same place, 
reading, like it, the same indefinite title '^dja^ to which no better 
place can be assigned. 

Fig. 12. ’Here again is a common variety of the Dipaldinna series, 
which was thought utterly hopeless, until Mr. Turnour favoured me 
with drawings of Mr. Lizars* collection. Two of these (figs. 13 and 
14), exhibit a new type of reverse, the Indian bull Xandi, which may 
possibly betoken a temporar}* change in the national religion. The 
h'geiul beneath I immediately recognized as identical with the flourish 
on fi<^ 1^>, turning the latter sideways to read it. What it maybe, 
is a mure .difficult (piestion. The fii*8t letter bears a striking 
analogy to the vowel e of the Southern alphabets; but if so, by what 
alphabet is the remainder to be intei-prcted ? for it may be equivocally 
read hetyat hmya, chef y a, and perhaps Chanda or Kanda. The last 
alone is the name of a gi’eat conqueror in the Cholian and other 
Southcni annals, but it would be wrong to build upon so vague an 
assumption. It is, at any rate, probable that the ‘ bull * device is a 
subsequent introduction, because we find it continued into the Hala 
Kauara coins below. 

Fig. 15, of the Society’s cabinet, a thick well-preserved coin, has 
a device one stop lesjj recognizable as a human figiuv on the obverse, 
but, the bull very neatly executed on the lv^ erse» and in front of him 
the Naguri' letters ^ vi^ as if of lira bdhu, 1308 ? 

Figs. ‘20 and 21 . In these' the upright figiu'c has quite disappeared, or 
is dwindled to a mere sceptre : leaving space ai’ound for the insertion 
of a legend in the old Kunarese character, of which an alphabet was 
gi\en in my last number. It is, unluckily, not complete, but tho 
Kanara letti'rs . . da vha . . . rdya are ycry distinct. 

lUit before touching such modem specimens, I should perhaps 
liave noticed a few other genuine old coins; some, as fig. 16, having 
a bull and two fish^; others, as fig. 24, having a sinha and four dots. 
I’liey were all dug up at Mfuitollee w'ith the rest. 

These symbolical coins without uames agree in e\ ery ivspeet with 
the iiuuieroiis class of Ihiddhist coins found in India, and fellow's to 
tliiMU may be i)ointed out amofig the Ainarin.iti l oins, as figs, 17, 19, 
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of the bull kind, the reverse plain or uncertain ; one much resem- 
bling a «hip ; and fig. 25, a prettily-executed brass coin of a horee. 

One fragment, fig. 18, of the sitting bull, from MontoUee, has the 
letters ^ the Nagari character on the reverse. 

The two very small coins, 22, 23, retain some of the Ceylon sym- 
bols, the anchor-shaped weapon (of Hanum^?) in particular; but 
to show how cautious we must be in receiving as equally old all the 
coins found buried together in the same locality, I have given as the 
finale to this plate, one of the MontoUee specimens (fig. 26) which, 
however mystified by the ignorance of the die-engraver, I cannot 
interpret otherwise than as an old Dutch pais4, stamped on both sides 
J St, or one-eighth of a stiver ! A Seringapatam paisa with ‘ xx. cash ’ 
(written invertedly, * hsac xx.’) has often puzzled amateur coUectors in 
^e same manner. 
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XVI.— THE LEGENDS OF THE SAURASHTRA GROUP 
OF COINS DECYPHERED. 

[ I have reprinted this article without alteration or amend- 
ment. Prinsep himself will be seen to have greatly improved 
upon it, in a subsequent paper (Art. xix).] 

Thtjsc who w ould deprecate the Btudy of old corns as a useless and uninterestiiig 
waste of time ind ingenuity, frequently mistake the means for the end, and suppose 
us t( ht cziamoutcd of the very defects of the barbarous specimens of ancient art wc 
htek out with such ardour, rather than gi^e us credit for being impelled by the desire 
of looking, through them, at the historj of the tunes they famtlj but certainly pour- 
tiay T^Mcc has our small band of collectors been enabled to oppose a tnumphaut 
reply to such sceptics ever with the unpromising materials of purely Indian relics, 
without counting the splendid but more natural harvest m ancient Bactna The 
d) nasty of the Guptas m Central and Eastern India, and that of the Buddhist rajas 
of Ccjlon, form two unequivocal hues of history developed, or confirmed, b) the 
unlving evidence ot coins I am now happy in being able to produce a third senes 
for the west of India, equally well filled as to names, and of greater interest than 
(ither of the previous discoveries, on several accounts, as ^ill presentlv be manitest 

I hivc givin the name of Saurkshtra senes to the coins depicted in pi xxvui , 
b( cause tliey hav c principally been found at Mandivi, Puragarh, Bhoj^ and other 
ancient to^ns in Katch, Kattlw&r, and Gujarht, the *Surastrene' of the Greeks, 
which comprehended from the Sindh or Indus to Barugaza (Baroch) on the confines 
of Anakc, or India proper, and which cannot but bo identical with the Saurkshtra 
of Sanskrit authorities ^ The specimens before me when engraving the plate alluded 
to, were not very distinct, and I could not then make out more than a few of the 
letters, which wero seen at once to belong to a peculiar form of ancient Nkgan 

Success in other quarters brought me back to the promising field of Saur&shtra, 
made more promising by the accession of some fresh coins from Mr Wathen of Bom- 
bay, and Capt Bumes, whereon the legends were more complete 

While thus engaged, I received from Capt Harknoss, along with a copy of the 
Society’s ‘Journal,* No vi * (which also contains a notice by Prof Wilson of one 
com of this group, but without decipherment 3) a couple of bcautifull} -executed 

* See preceding note on the birth-place of Ikshwhku, p 349 

* PJour Roy As Soc*, vol iv pp 273 397 ] 

* Prof Wilson has luaavertentlv assumed in his note, on my nuthont), that these 
coins are known by tho namo of Oadhui-kd patsd, or ‘ ass-money ’ It was not to 
this description, but to a very degcncFatc dosroqAant of the Indo-Partlivan coinage, 
goncrally*of copper, that Capt. Bun^ stated thi name to bo applied. 
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plates of a fine collection of these same emns in the possession of Mr. Steuart, who 
made a tour through India a few yean since. The plates appear to haye been 
executed in Italy ; and as no explanation occurs, I presume they have been cireulated 
to the various Oriental Societies in the hope of getting the legends deciphered. 
Encouraged and aided by this accession of materials, I proceeded, according to the 
plan that succeeded so well with the Bactro-Pehlvi inscriptions, to separate and ana- 
lyse the conformable portion, or the titles common to all the coins, and, afterwards to 
classify the unconformahlc portion, which of coarse would include the proper names. 

In this manner I was soon fortunate enough to discover a key to the whole in the 
value of one or two anomalous-looking letters which had hitherto deceived me by their 
resemblance to members of other ancient Sanskrit alphabets. I must acknowledge some 
assistance from Wathen’s Sindhl Grammar, from which I found that there wat an absence 
of vowel-marks in the modem alphabet of the country, and hence 1 was not unprepared 
to find the same omission in the more ancient one. Another preparatory step was derived 
from the Tregear legends of last month's plate, ending in mitasa, which I ventured to con- 
strue as the corrupted or Pklimode of expressing the Sanskrit possessive case, mitraaya. 
A similar ^ was perceived following putra^ which left little doubt that the 
word was for * of the son,* which, by the idiom of the language, 

would be the final word of the sentence, and would require all the preceding members 
of it to be in the genitive case. 

The letter 5. j occurred in the body of one or two of the legends in its simple 
state, whereas in the initial word, which could not but be n/;V^ it was prolonged 
below, shewing that another letter was subjoined, while, sometimes, the visarga fol- 
lowed it. This could be in no wise explained but by supposing it the possessive case of 
^1^1 r<ynah) the double letter being not at that early date replaced by a 

compound symbol. 

The same observation will apply to all the other double letters, tr^ dr, sv, ft’, 
which arc, in this alphabet, made by the subjunction of the second letter without 
diminution. Hence the peculiar elongation of many of the letters, which was at first 
thought chai-actcristic of the whole alphabet; it tum.s out, however, to belong only to 
the letter r, which is thus distinguished from the w, and h. 

The second word of the title I read for kritrimanya^ genitive 

of kritrima\ which is translated in Wilson’s Dictionary ‘made, factitious, an adojited 
$on (for kritrima-putra)* The latter sense was inadmissible, becau.se it so happtmed 
that the name of the actual father was, in every casi*, iiiseiled, and the same title was 
also applied to him. The only manner, therefore, in which tlie term could be rendered 
was by ‘ elected ’ ‘ adopted’— (by the people, or by the feudal chiefs of tho country)— a 
designation entirely new in ludian numisiiiatics, and leading to a highly interesting 
train of reflection, to which I must presently recur. 8omctimes the c]>ithct mahd is 
affixed — not to raja, but to kritrima, as ruja mahu kritrnun, the ‘great or special 
elected king* — as if in those cases bo had been the unanimous clioicc of his people, 
while in tlic others he was installed mcicly by the stronger jiarty in the state. 

In every instance but one the rfija is stated to be tlie son of a raju ; and it is 
quite natural to expect that a prince, unless he were very finpopnlar, would have iii- 
flucnco to secure the succeshion fli his own family. In the case forming the exception 
to this rule, the rfija is the son of a Swamiii or Swhmi, a general tcrin fur br.'dinian 
or religious person. I have tliorcfore placed him at tho head of this line, alth(»ugh 
it docs not follow that in an elective governnifnt the regular succession imi) not have 
been sot aside in favor of an iiifluciiti.il commoner. 
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Among all the coina hitherto examined, nine varieties only hn\*e been discovered. 
Of theso, several ean be traced from father to son in regular suix^^t'ssion. Others 
again spring from the same father, as if brothers had sueeeoded, in fault of heirs 
direct, or from voluntary supersession; but wo know that in Indian families the 
same names frequently occur in the same order of filiation ; so that, unless accom- 
panied by a date, it is quite impossible to decide whether the individuals ore the same 
in every case of cimilar names. 

The features on the obverse might serve as a guide in many cases, for they (as I 
have before remarked) arc executed with a skill and delicacy quite Greciau ; but it 
will be seen below that I doubt their representing the individual named on the reverse. 

I have lithographed in pi. xxxvi. the seteral varieties of legend, as corns^cd and 
classified, aftef - careful examination of Steuari's plates, with all the coins in our 
respective cabinets, as well as the sketches I have been favored with of others by 
Wathen. I have not time to engrave the coins themselves, of which indeed the 
former plate will give a clear idea, for they are all the same in size and apparance, 
varying a little in the countenance of the prince. Their average weight is about 
thirty grains, agreeing in this respect with the ImreeM mentioned by Hamilton as 
struck * in Cutch, four to a rupee, by the Boos and J kms of Noanagar, with Hindui 
characters.' > 

Legend No. 1. Of this there are four examples in Steuort's plate. I had one 
from Wathen, > which passed into Gapt. Cunningham's possession by exchange. Adding 
the mdtraa or vowels, and correcting the possessive termination, the legend vrill be, in 
modern characters 

ll({jna kriirimoiya Rudra Sdhaaya, Swdmi Janadama-puirtuya, 
in English, * (Coin) of the elected king Rudra Skh, son of Swkmi Janadama.' 
The letter beginning the words twdmi, in the majority of Mr. Stenart’s figures, is 

in lieu of In one of his, and in mine (or rather Capt. Prescott’s coin), the 
orthography is correct. There may be a little doubt about the n in JanadamOf which 
is rather indistinct, but I think the dot at the foot of the lino decisive. 

JiCgend Xo. 2. Of this there are likewise four coins engraved. We have none in 
Calcutta. Tho words run 

• VTWWfVNW VifVTVTJVW 

kritrimwya Agadamna^ rdjm kritriimuya Rudra Sdh putrasya, 

* Of tho elected king Agadama, son of the elected king Rudra Shh.’ 

The simple title, of the father, makes it.probable that he is the preceding 
prince, whose son therefore succeeded him under the same system of election. 

Legend No. 3. Two coins in the Stcuort collection : — 

TTW! srfvwf TTW nvTsrfvnw vnvrsw 

Rdjnah kritriniatya Viradauinah^ rdjna mahd kriiritruuya Daina Sdhattya putratya, 

* Of the elected king Viradamna, son of the great elected king Dania Suh.’ 

In those examples we have the correct orthography of the genitives, with one 
superfluous ^ attached to.lthe penultimate, Sdka^ which, being connected with the 
word putraaya^ did not grammatically require the affix. Dania SSiih, the father, is most 
probably a different person from the Agadamna of the last coin. His title is more 
important, though that of his son again falls to the former level. Wc have as yet 

> Hamilton’s * Hindostan,’ i. C5i. ^ Found by Capt. Prescott in Gujnrfit, 
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no coins of Damn S4h himself, though, by this h*j>py insertion of the fathers, we 
ootam two names with each specimen. 

Legend No. 4. Four coins in Steuarfs plates— none in Calcutta 

TTH TTV 

‘ Of the great elected king Rudra Stdi, son of the elected king Viradanm. 

Nothing invites remark in the orthography of this legend, but tL^ insertion of the 
insarga in one place, and its omission in another. Eudra Skh is a direct 
of the lust rhja. 

Legend No. 6. Two coins in the Stenart list-two in my cabinet, one in Capt. 
Cuuiiingbum’s : — 

TTw: wfwifw ttw 

‘ Of the cIocUhI king Vi^wa Shh, son of the great elected king Eudra S4h.’ 
Another regular succession. It is curious that the visarga is not inserted at 
random, but where it has been once given the engraver seems to have considered it 
nrccs.sary to repeat it, as he does also to conform to the modi&cation of the letter J in 

raja. 

Legend No. e.'i’hrce Steuart coins, one Prinsep (from Bumes’ collection), and one 
in Swiney‘8 cabinet : — 

‘ Of the great elected king Atridamua, son of the great elected king Rudra Shh.' 
Here wc have, in all probability, a second son of Rudra Skh, through failure of 
heirs male to Viswa Skh. I write Atri for euphony, ut, tlie most likely disposition of 
the vowels, none being expressed ’ but the initial a, which, as in the modem Sindhi 
serves for all vow els equally well. * 

Legend No. 7. Imluding Nos. 9 to 12 of the Steuart plate, two in my cabinet 
one in Cupt. Cunningham’s, and one in Dr. Swiney’s — ’ 

TTW TTW TO 

‘ Of the elected king Vijura Sih. son of the great elected king Atndnnia.’ 

This second Vi?wa is shorn of his father’s distinction, uuifid. lie does not appear 
to have left a son to take his place, being in the same pn^icament (us for os our in- 
formation gtics) us his namesake, the son of Rudra. 

Legend No. 8. Three coins, 25, 26, and 27 of Stenart, and two in my series— one 
laU'ly received from Wathen, and perfect in its circle of lettera •— 

TTiT igfiioa TTW 

‘ Of the great elected king Vijaya Sah, son of the gixat elected king Dama Shh.’ 
This raja is evidently out of place; being a son of Dama Sah, lie should have 
come before Viradama, who had a son. I did not p('rcei>e the mistake until after the 
plate was lithographed. 

Legend No. 9. Of this there is only one specimen in the Steuart collection to 
which I am able to add two. Tod’s jdato in the Tiaiihactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, contains one. The inscription exceeds all the rest in length 

‘ Of the great elected king Swinii Rudra SOli, son of the grc.it elected king Swhmi 
Rudra Dama.* . ® 

Those taro names stand insulated from all tho rest, and the only test by which wo 
can attempt to supply them with a fit i>o.ition in the list, is the form of tlic letter ^ 
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which is decidedly of the earlier model. These two kings may, therefore, come con- 
veniently into the break after Agaduina, the second on our list. 

We may now proceed to sum them up in the older thus conjecturally deternuned. 

ELECTED SOVEllEIQNS OF K VTCIl (SAURASHTUA ?) 

1. Rudra Sah, son of u private individual, Swhmi Janadama. 

2. Agadamu, his son, 

. ^Ilcrc the connection is broken). 

3. Swknii Rudra Dama. 

4. Swkmi Rudra Sklr, his son. 

(Here the connection is again broken). 

6. Dama Sfiih, of whom no coins arc e.xtant. 

•6. Vijaya S6h, his son. 

7. Vira Dama, another son of Dama Skh. 

8. Rudra Skh, son of Vira. 

9. Vi?wa Skh, son of Rudra. 

10. Atiidama, also son of Rudra. 

11. Vifwa Skh, son of Atridama. 

Thus we have eleven kings, with only two breaks in the succession, developed by 
this very interesting scries of minute silver coins. Eleven kings, at the usual average 
of eighteen years per reign, will run through a space of just two centuries. Yet 
where need we seek for a single trace 8f such a dynasty in any of the works of the 
Hindiis, when of the Guptas reigning in the Central provinces the memory is but 
faintly shadowed in some of the spurious Puiknas > It would be more unnatural to 
hope for any allusion to a remote kingdom of the West, like Katch, in the books of the 
Br&hmans ; and unless we can And something to the purpose in the numcrons inscrip- 
tions from Gimkr and Junagarh, wc may, as far as the Hindus are concerned, but have 
added a barren list of names to the numerous pedigrees already collected by Tod and 
others, with the advantage, however, always considerable, of their being entitled to 
perfect conAdcncc. 

From the Persian historians, here and there, may be picked up an incidental notice 
of great value, regarding the internal affairs of India ; but the names are so changed 
and confounded with title^ that it is sometimes hard to recognize them. One of these 
notices, quoted by Col. Pottinger in his history of Sinde,* seems to throw an im- 
portant light upon the point before us. After noticing the utter absence of any 
information on the dark age between the Macedonian expedition and the incursions of 
the Musalmkns, this author says — * The native princes are not mentioned by name in 
all the manuscripts I have perused, until the time of the celebrated Eboosroo (Xoiir- 
sherwan) king of PerBia,^ who has sent a large army and ravaged the western frontier 
of Sascc Rhja’s dominons ; which are described, including his tributaries, to have 
extended on the north to the present provinces of Kashmeer and Eabool ; southward 
to S6nt and the island now called Din \ westward along the sea coast to Mukran, and 
eastward to the provinces of Mkrwkr, Bikanir, etc.’* 

Col. Pottinger states that the rhj&'s name was Subcer Singh ; but this may he the 
learned mode of expandiim the original * Sa-Sce ’ into a genuine Sanskrit name. He 
waskiRed his oountry^lundered, but after the eqemy had retired with their spoil, 
two princes of the same dynasty succeeded and reigned with great vigour and equity, 

' Pottingeris ‘ Travels in Beloochiktan,* p. 386. 

* Ndshirvhn Aourished about the mid^e of the sixth century. He was eonteqi^ 
porary with the Roman emperors, Justinian and Justin. 
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fepairiog the ibrti of Sehwln, Mo^ Ueha, N&rhyan-kot, etc., which had Men to 
decay under their peaoeftd projenitore. The second prince, renguing hinvielf to 
aemmal plearores, left the conduct of affairs to his minister, during whoM illnesB a 
young brhhman of his offlee, named Ghuch, haring oecaiion to risit the king in the 
seraglio, was seen and loved hj the queen, and on the death of the king they married 
and brooght about a revolution which placed him on the throne. * Such,' says the 
historian, * was the close of the race of Bhja Sasee, which had govern the kingdoma 
of Siode for upwards of two thousand years ; whose princes at one period received 
tribute, from eleven dependent kingdoms, and whio had sot the threats of the greatest 
monarchs of the world at defiance.' 

Now the word Saseo, the general name of the royal line, has a much greater affinity 
with Shha (genitive Shhosa) than with Subeer Singh — and this namewve find borne 
by seven out of the eleven princes whose names have been thus fortunately preserved. 
Many other considerations might be adduced in favor of their identity. A commercial 
maritime kingdom situated iu Saur&shtra and at the mouth of the Indus, would natu- 
rally extend its sway up the valley of that river and its branches. From its wealth 
and liberal form of government, it would bo stable and powerful, especially under a 
tributary treaty (in general punctually performed) with the great monarch of Perma 
the chief enemy capable of doing it injury. The antiquity assigned to this Sindian^ 
or early Indian kingdom, further agrees with the tradition of Ikswkku*s residence, 
and the migration of his sons eastward, an<f with all we have remarked (in a previous 
paper) regarding the origin of the commercial classes throughout modem India. 

But, if the dynasty of the Skha or Sasi r&jas, of which we may now fix the ter- 
mination towards the close of the sixth century, extended backwards for two thousand 
years or even a quarter of that period, we shoqld find some mention of it by Alex- 
ander’s historian, or by his namesake the commercial Arrian, who visited this very 
kingdom in the second century of our era. The elder Arrian affords bnt little to aid 
us. In the descent of the Indus, some petty chiefs, as Musiouuus, Oxykanus and 
Sambus ore encountered and overthrown ; but we hear of no p.aramount sovereign in 
Patalene. Indeed, from tl^ pains taken in rendering Patt^a more habitable, by 
digging wells and inviting back the ficcing population, it might bo argued that it 
could not have been a place of much importance prior to .^exander's visit. 

The capital of the province had changed in the second Arrian’s time, to Minhgora, 

* the residence of a sovereign, whose power extended as far as Bamgaza in Gujarht. 

The government was in the bands of a tribe of Parthians divided into two parties ; 
each party as it prevailed chose a king out of its own body, and drove out tho king 
of the opposite faction a^X^Kov 9 MiK 6 rr 0 ¥,' ^ 

Dr. Vinoent, the learned oommentator on the Periplus, seems to hesitate in believ- 
ing this assertion of Arrian that the government of the Sindh, Katoh, and O^jarht 
province, was in the hands of a tribe of the Parthians, * fiwriXwrrai 94 M UapOwp* 

* If,’ says this author, * the governing power were Parthians, the distance is very great 
for them to arrive at the Indus ; may we not, by the assistaneo of imagination, 
suppose them to have been Affghans, whose inroads into India have been frequent in 
all ages. That the government was not Hindfi is manifest, and any tribe from tho 
west might be confounded witb^arthians. If we snppore them to be Affghans, this 
is a primary conquest of that nation, extending frw the Indus to Qujarftt, very 
similm to the invasions of Mahmfrd tho Gbaznivite.’ > If for ' Affghans’ in this pos- 

^ Vincent, < Periplus of thd Srythreau Sea,’ ii. 385 

» Ibid.Tii. 685. 
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nge^'wo sttbstitate the IfUbraio^aoes of ScUt&n and Qbozni, by whaterer name they 
Were known at the time, we find confirmation of euch a line of invasion both in 
Masson's remarks ; in our Indo Sassanian coins ; and in Arrian : for the fire-wonhip 
^ would be quite ground enough for bis classing the ruling race under the general term 
^ of Parthian.^ 

At any rate, as our author says, the ruling power was not then Hindd ; and 
therefore the dyimsty of the Skhas, in which we find the genuine Hindd names of 
Rndra, Viswa, ^rn, and Vijaya could not* yet have sprung up. Thus we have a 
limit on either side, liotwecn the tjiird and the seventh century, to assign to them, 
and we have names enough to occupy one-half of that spade. The family name of 
Skh, or Shhu, is not Sanskrit,* but it is^very extensively used in the vernacular 
dialects. Half of the raabhjans of Bonfires are named Sfih,* and the epithet evi- 
dently implies * ii^rchanis,’ for we find the same rout in the adhukdr {saukdr) * agent 
aaudd, Hauddnnr^ * trade,' ^ trader ; ' and perhaps in the Persian word aud, * interest.' 
One branch of this w ostern tribe, Sfih, * has been elevated to royalty in the present 
occupants of the throne of Nipfil, the Garkhfilis, who overturned the Malla line in 
1768, having confessedly migrated from Udayapur close upon the borders of our sup- 
posed ^indian kingdom, and settled in the hilly district of Kemaou about two centu- 
ries anterior to their conquest of Nipfil proper. 

The biani^'i memoir of Prof. Lassen on the Pentapotamia furnishes us with a 
proof that the S.'ihs of Sindc and Gujarat were well known at the time the sc\onth 
chapter of the ‘^Ijihfihhfirata' was written; for. when describing with all the acrimony 
of those who had sufiered from their aggressions, the origin and habits of the Bahlics, 
or Bactriiins of tlic Punjfib, or Pnnehanada, in the 44th verse ; we find the following 
words put into the mouth of Kama 

which Lassen translates 

“Prasthali, Madn, GanUhfiri, Aratti profecto latrones ; 

N(‘<-noij Ihisates et Sauviii Sindbuida? ita in univereum ^itiiperantur." 

And, ill a note, he alludes to a vanution in the manuscript whence Wilson thus 


* dly Parthians, aecording to Moses of Chorcnc, should hr understood the Pal- 
havis, or Balha\is, or piojde of I’ahla, Balha or Bah ha, the Bulika or Baliika of the 
Sanskrit, ami tlu Buituaof the Greeks whenct were den>e(J the IVlihi dviiasty 
and Pehlvi writing of Persia; and the Palhawans ot their more aneiont p >etry , — an 
explanation so ('onipreheiisivo and siiuph*, that it seems curious it should ever have 
been di.sputod by the learned. Is it not also highly probable that the B.ilahhi kings, 
and their capital, the Balabhipura of Gujarfit, should originally have refi rred to a 
Pahlavi dyiu^tv holding or re-esuhlidiing ♦heir sway in this province > The San- 
skrit name of ttic town, according to Tod, is BaUkH-puro, and of the kings, Balika- 
rai. We must find th< ir coins and decipher their inscriptions ere wo shall be compe- 
tent to enter more fully on the subject. 

* vv Saha or Saha-deva is, bow'ever, the youngest of the five Pfiiidava 

princes, and might l>e accepted by some etymologists as the original of a patronymic, 
Sfihu. signifies ^inertabo, addition/ but generally looked upon 

as the root of Sfihu, the mercantile name. 

> Gopal Das Sfih, Goal Das Sfih, etc. 

* I perceive also, in a manuscript just leieivod from Capt. Slccmiu, that the Sfihs 
frequently reigricd at Garha Mandola. * 
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translated the same passage : ^^The Prasthalfis (pcrhima borderers) Madras, O&ndh&ras, 
Arattas, Khosos, B&sas, Atisindhus (or those beyona the 6indhu), Sauvfms, are all 
equally infamous.**— “Legit igitur 4 \ ; Sed prtestantiorem prmbet lectio- 

nem Codox Porisiensis; et Chnsi hue non pertinent; a Pentuppl^mia enim sunt 
alieni. Basonim ct Atisindlniidarum nomina igiiota mihi sunt, et in errorem A./, 
induci sese passus 'est doctissimus Auglus. Compositum non ox tribus, sed ex 
duobus tantum nominibus constat, Bosati ct Siiulhusauvira. Posteriores laudaiitur 
Rdm., I xii. 25 : ed. Schl., et alio nomine appclluti sunt Cumulnca^llem.^ ch. iv. 26.) 
Prius nomen ssepius in Bh&ratea reperi, ex. c. in hoc yorsu, ex libro sexto descripto : 

*rwTtT: Wftr inir iirWhn vjitnv: i 

* O&ndh&ri, ^addhales, oriontales niontium incolio atque Bas&tes.’ 

The Professor's reading so entirely accords with the conditions of our S&h or Sau 
fraternity, that no doubt can be entertained of its being coiTect ; ^nd we gain a verv 
important step by learning the Sanskrit mode of spelling the term, since we may 
thence hazard. a new interpretation of the w’ord Saurhshtra, as Sau-risbtra, ‘the 
country of the Sau tribe, a more close and plausible one than that hitherto accepted 
of Saurya-r&shtra, * the country of the sun-worshippers.* 

The 72nd couplet confinns such an interpretation, by ascribing precisely the same 
iniquities (theft, or perhaps commercial usury) to the Saui'hshtrians, the vowel being 
only shortened for the sake of the verse. 

iirwT 

* Orientales servi sunt, meridionales turpes, Bdhiei latrones, Surashtri prtedatorcs.' 

Commentators have uniformly sapposed Surkhbtra to denote the modern Sdrat, 
but this is an error : the name applies only to the Surastrdno of Ptolemy ; and SCirat, 
as I am assured by Mr. Borrodaile of the Bombay Civil Service, is comparatively a 
modem town ; and its name, now Persianized into Suratf was originally S(ir- 

yapur, ‘ the town of the Sun,* 

1 waive all discussion here on the important bearing the above theory has on thu. 
age of the ‘ Mah&bhhiuta,' and of the ‘ B&mhyana :* either the S4ha or Sindo must be 
very old, or he passages of abuse and praise in these poems must yield thqir claim to 
high antiquity. At any rate, a departure from strict orthodoxy is established against 
the tribe. , 

There are some other points in thh reverse legend of the coins before us that coll 
for further explanation first, of the word kritrima. The expression quoted? above 
from Arrian indicates something of an elective government, even while the PuihiiBs 
ruled at Minagara ; each party, as it acquired the asoendaaey in the politics of the 
state, ‘ choosing a king out of its own body.' 

Dr. Vincent supposes that the contending parties (the Whigs and Tories of their 
day) were not both Parthians, but more probably Parthian and Indian. T^ view is 
not a little supported by the coin evidence, and it is only necessary to imagine that 
the native infiuence of a rich mercantile aristocracy at length prevailed, and excluded 
the Parthians altogether. Of these Parthians we see the remnant in the P&rsSs, so 
numerously located in Giyarht and SCirat, and can easily imagine, from their numl^rs 
and commercial enterpriie, that they must have been formidable rivals to the indige- 
nous merchant kings. 

Something of this feudal system of goverument is visible to this day, in the frater- 
nity of the Jar^faht or chie& of Kattiwftr and Katch. The name jar^jah might, 
without any unwarrantable Ubense, be deduced from faA-r<(;a, Persianized to 
or local chieftain. In 1809 there were twenty or more of these chiefs in Katch 
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alone, able to fuinish a oontia » iit ot fiom two hundrod to one thousand men • In 
the Gujarfit peninsula the nunibci n^ist be much gi cater, since, in 1807 there were 
O'jtinutcd to be fi\e thousand two bundled fimiUcs in which the inhuman custom of 
female infanticide was rogaidcd as i dignified distinction ol then caste ' 

III the names of fhosc modern thu ftiins we can trace a fi w of our list atra, vifa, 
ind tt?a and a town called Daraanagar ma j have owed its foundation to our prince of 
tint name The Jah-rijahs and Kattis call themsehes Hindus, but arc \ery super> 
hcially acquainted wit^j the doctrines ot their faith the re il ohjocN of their worship 
are the Sun and the ‘Mathi Assapuri’* ‘the goddess ot nature,* — doubtless the 
Nanaia of mc'n cl issi il B letii i ^lliiy are said to impress the solir image on ever) 
written document We are aei >rdin ’^ly prep in d to hml it on their anci nt coinage, 
where it IS seen on the light hand side, th». inoou {natfa for md^ cr muh) being 
nlwajs in company on the lift 

The central symbo> I have h id to i \pl iin so often and with so m my modifica- 
tions, that I really fn 1 it beeorai s more ol in i nigm i the more that is s iid of it ' It 
occurs on the Pmtikon Greek e on the Indo-Scsthic group, on the Behat 
Buddhist group, on sirailir coins dug up in Ce}lon, and here at the opposite 
c'xtremit} of India It is the Buddhist Chiit\a, the Mithraic flame — Mount Meru, 
Mount Abu ’ In fact, it is as )it unintelligible , and the less said of it the sooner 
unsaid w^ eii tLe enigma shall be h ippdy solved ' 

Legend of the Obverse 

Having satisfactorily muh out the cpntints of the inscription on tho reverse ot 
the Sauifishtra coins, I might have hoped to bv equally successful with tin obverse, 
but here I must confess rnvsilf quite foiled From the obv erse die being somewhat 
laiger than tbc other, it sdd im hipp^ns that a perfect legend can he mot with , and 
by placing together all tlie sciaps tiuin ditfircnt simples, enough only can be restored 
to shew— first, Its general chai ictcr sttond, to prove that it is not Sanskrit, and 
thud, that it contains two distinct stjles of letter on the opposite sides ot the head ^ 
that on the right having a strong resemblance to Creek, the other a fainter to Pehlvi , 
but both written by an ignoiant hind The thici or four Pehlvi letters are variable 
and quite illegible, but the others by combining the two first cramples m the plate 
(No 5, from mj coin, 8, from^Mr Stcunt), might be read vononcs vast/e /s, allowing 
suflicicnt latitude for the corruption of a century or two Should my conjecture be 
admitted, even to the eatent that the letters are Greek, we may safelv attribute their 
prosence to tbc supremacy of the Arsacidan king of Persia , or, looking further back, 
to the offsets of the Baetrian kingdom in the valley of the Indus, wbtre the Greek 
characters were still retained, as proved by the coins of Kodcs and Xones (or Vononcs), 
Azes, etc , and we may conclude that his poi trait and not that of the liibutiry rija, 
was allowed to grace the coinage of Saui ishli i 

The sway ot Demetnus, we know fiom Strabo, to have extended over the delta of 
th^ Indus, and the retrenchment ot a single particle from his text would make it 
include Saurkshtra also Speaking of Menander s Indian possessions, be sajs — 

•'Ei 7€ Kal rby'^Tirat'ty ("Tiroe’tv) Siffirj wpbs Itv Ka\ rou laa^iov (’Iw/xovou) wpo 

fjKBt rafiky ykp aurbs, raSe ^rifiiiTpios "EvOvb-fitiou vios rov BoKrpiwu BaaiKtus ou 
fioyty 5c llarraKriyby Kartffx^yj koI wapaKias riimt Tttrffapidarou 

Ks^QVfityriy koI ryjy Siy^pridot ]ia<rt\fiay. 


* Hunultou 6 ‘ Hindostan,’ i 587. * rb*d i 637 
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On this important passage many have 'been the opinions oTpios^cil by the learned 
Biyerrefers the thud name (the fiist two being fixtiah the Ilyphj^is and lanin'i) to the 
mouths of the Ganges ' quam Strabo, alteram orani mintimam nbmini TtaffapiStTrov 
diut^ uerape nullam potuit, nisi qnc ad Gingis» flunimis ostii ubi et ^lytpriBos 
regnum * Lassen from whose * Pcntipotamia’ I have cited thoa()o\e e\tra(t, thinks 
that the word merely alludes to the roastsin the ncighbouihood of Pittalcno , and he 
identifies Sigcrtis with the Sanskrit ttigaiioy in the province ol Lahoi 

Manneis places the former in Gujaiat ‘adoiam maritimam, quo hodie Giij irat, 
ohm nomine Sanskrit Gurjatay appellata c^t T«(rrrapi<f(rToi; legiom ni icfcrt 

Mnnnertus, quod ot veiitatcm baud dubic proximc aceedit, sed ml cdfiusdc hoc 
nomine invtnio ’ ' 

Now, by ibstiaotiig, as I said btfore, the twice ropeah d pirtidc re, or In 
changing rts to tlu nticleroyor ttjf, th»* w’^hole ob-soiiity of the tett di-s ippi u^^, 
and the Bao-iAeia Trji 'Za.pioffrov KaKovp.ev't) btindb forth as the niintime kingdom of 
Saurashtia This iiiUrput itiori is siidy more nitiiril thin tin t\tiinion of 
Menander’s rule to thi eatunie c nt of India, mirely to find another iniritimc delta 
and port for the Gr ceo-Latim/td eorrupti mof a name qua^i lessaiio'jtia * 

But we daic not vinturc on aiiv •'in ulitionjs in rogatd to (Tntk n inus or affairs, 
lest we undergo castigation fujin tlu ITellenic ciitu s of Pins, wlio art surprised at 
our Ignorance of authors, an n iit and mo Urn, Guek and Girnnn, whose works we 
regret to say ha\c never yet \isittd the banks of the Ganges' We ‘Jndianistes 
must then lea^o this investig tion to M Uunil Rodutte is being altogdlior, to 
use his own woids, ‘ hors du depirtemcnt do nos ctudis ' ’ 

There are still two senes of Sauiashtra toms to hr i \ iniined, but I have not jtt 
wholly succeeded in dtcyphering them, and lu) n ideis will douhthss repuct at siuh 
an excuse for postponing thtir d sdi,sion I cannot howivir, ht pa‘5s tin prjscnt 
opportunity ot mentioning, is i highly tin loiis eirciimstanci, tin \iry great ^irnilmty 
between the old Sanskrit and the Gnik diaiader Tluii sinking unifoirnity be- 
comes more palpable the farther wc ulirc into autlqult^, flu oldc i tlu momimt nts we 
have to df cypher, soThat e\en now, wliih wc iit quite grnnin tlu stinU, wc might 
almost dare to advmie (with the fi u of M Rioi*l Rc) hette b lore iis), that the 
oldest Greek (that written lii».c tlu 1 ho nu lan from light to h 10 was n ithing moi 
than Sanskrit turned topsy-turx) ' A st ntling piopo'-ifion ihn ioi tho^c who have so 
longimplicitl) believed in C idmus, and the intiodiidion from Egypt of wh it, peicham e , 
never e\iste*d there '\it there is nothing vciy new nor veiy uiiiiitiiral in the hvpo- 
thesis, Binee the eonnee tioii of the Grcel- with the Pluniici in and Smiintan alpha- 
bets, has been admitted as a strong evidence, tint* the use of Utters trivellcd pro- 
gressively from Chaldea to PluLnuii, and thence along tlie co ists of the Meditci^ 
ranean ' and the Greek language i now so iiidisputihU proved to be but a biandi 
of the Sanskrit stem, that it IS not likilyit should hue o<piritcd fiom its pirent) 
without ean-ying away some geims e»f the ait of writing, dnady peihips brought to 
perfection by the followers of Biahm i But rny argume nts an not those of books, or 
learning, or even tradition, but sob ly of graphic siimlitudi and ul ir evidcnei 

The Greek letters are dressed by n line at the foot, in most ease^, as A A A M H T, 
etc.,— the Devanagarl arc made e\cn along the, upper suifacc of tlu letters, and in 
later ages a straight hmj has been introduced at thejop, from which the gprammatic 

' ‘ De Pcn^apotamia Indua Conimeiitatio ' C Lasscnii, 61 
^ * Pantographia,’ p 107 
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deiiM»tB aro luqpoiidodL tho Qrook alphabet ii defoid of dl ejiteiii»aiid bat bad 
additiona made to U at tarioas timei. of theie, as ♦ XT fi, are predidy thoM 
wbieb preaent tbe leaat rosemblance to tho Sandorit forma. 

I have plaood*my evidenoe at tbe bottom of pL ixir., taking my Greek type from 
tbo well-formed lettora on coini, and from tbe ^natropbedon tablet of Sigenm. 

Of the vowela, A 1 0 and T, preaent a atrildng conformity with the rowels Tf |[f 
and the aemi? ow^ ^ and if of the oldest Sand^t alphabets inverted. The towel 
E is nnconformabmi and resembles more the diort e of the Zend. The long H is h 
later introdnctioii, and appeals to J>o merely tbe iteration of tho short towel i, as m 
is of 00. 

In the consonants, we find B r A Z 8 K A M N n P E T, in fact every one of the 
letters, eicepting those of after invention, are represented with considerable exactness, 
by the ^ (or double |f)i If V WIITTITIf If Sanskrit 

ulphabot, although there is har^y a shadow of resor^lance between any pair in their 
modem forms. The same precision cannot be expected in every case ; the B A 8 A 
M N n P T require, like the vowels, to bo viewed in an inverted position * the r and 1 
remain nntumisd : the Z and K require to bo partially turned. The A and N may be 
doomed a littla frr-fotohed; the B taken from the double r, and the A from the 
aspiratad q|, may also be objected to ; but taking a comprehensive view of the whole, 
it seems to aio impossible that so constant and so close a conformity of the alpha- 
betical symbob of two distant nations should exist without affording demonstration of 
a common origin. Whether the priority is to be conceded to tho Greeks, the Pelas- 
gians, or the Hindds, is a question requiring gmt research, and not less impartiality, 
to determine. The palseography of India is now becoming daily a more interesting 
and important study, and it cannot fail to elicit disclosures hitherto unexpected on 
the connection between the European and Asiatio alphabets ^ 


' [A paper hj Dr. Weber, *Ueber den Semitisohen Unprung desindiichen Alpha- 
betes,^ is to be found in the * Zeitschrift der Deutsche,' etc. for 1856, p. 389. I may 
have ocedkion to notice this more in detail hereafter.] 
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